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FOREWORD 


HE Bible is a mitrot of “ human nature in the raw,” 

| of man’s groping after God, of God’s reaching out 

toman, That is why it can never lose its appeal. In 

this work I have reconstructed a few of the “ classic ” crimes. 

I do not preach, for the moral is implicit. I hope to gain the 

attention both of lovers of the Bible and those whose interest 

is not aroused unless crime is the theme of the story. I hope, 

too, that their interest in the Bible as a whole will be aroused 

by reading my book, as my reverence has been deepened 
by writing it. 

DESMOND MORSE-BOYCOTT,. 


St. MARY-OF-THE-ANGELS SONG SCHOOL, 
HIGHGATE. 


1936, 


PART I 


THE GREAT CRIMES OF THE BIBLE 


I 
PROLOGUE 


A GLIMPSE OF BABYLON 


the early chapters and those which are grounded in the 

Apoctypha, by the intimate connexion between Jewry 
and Babylonia ; and therefore J venture, at the outset, to make 
a tapid survey of the cradle of Flebraic civilization with a 
view to making Abram and his descendants more understand- 
able by the modern mind ; for the Great Crimes of the Bible 
ate echoes of greater ones in that nursery of mankind, half as 
old as time, just as the Great Crimes in one of our Dominions 
is the echo of the greater ones of England, and its Babylon, 
London. 

A thrilling story in the eighteenth chapter of the Book of 
Revelation tells of the downfall of Babylon, “the great and 
mighty city,” revealing her as a foul adulteress, who had 
glorified herself and lived deliciously with the kings of the 
earth. Here ts a passage, unlike anything else in the Bible: 


] HAVE been struck, while writing this book, especially 


“ The metchants . . . which were made rich by her, 
shall stand afar off for the fear of her torment, weeping 
and wailing, and saying, Alas, alas that great city, that 
was clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and 
decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls! For 

15 
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in one hour so gteat riches is come to nought. And 
every shipmaster, and all the company in ships, and 
sailors, and as many as trade by the sea, stood afar off, 
and cried when they saw the smoke of her burning, say- 
ing, What city is like unto this city!” 


There follows, then, the haunting song of those things 
which “ shall be found no mote at all in thee.” The saints are 
called to come out of her, and good triumphs over evil. 

It is curious that Babylon, which cradled civilization and 
laid the foundations of both the Jewish religion and Chris- 
tianity, which supplied a common tongue to the peoples of 
the East, which, indeed, like Jerusalem above, is mother of us 
all, in a practical instead of a mystical sense, should have 
become a type of sin, to be cast down and destroyed. I have 
been groping back into the past, seeking to recapture those 
impressions of Babylon which coloured my early imagination, 
as Iam sure they have coloured most people’s. Babylon was 
a thrilling chimera, and more wicked even than Egypt, which 
was not so “ distant ” and mysterious, thanks to the Book of 
Exodus. Babylon was the epitome of man’s corruption. 

That impression was wrong. True, Babylon became very 
wicked, but she was by no means unique in this respect ! She 
certainly fulfilled a mission to mankind, which is more than 
one can say about some other civilizations. 

To begin with those things which are most familiar, let us 
remember that Abram, when he began his wanderings, went 
from Babylon (using its name widely, and not merely as the 
name of the city). He was a Babylonian by birth. His home 
was at Ur, and a few years ago a temple in which, it is thought, 
he worshipped as a child was discovered. Excavations are 
proceeding steadily, and at any time startling news may come, 
confirming the old Bible stories. Babylon was the mother of 
Israel, whether we accept the stories of Genesis literally or 
in a general way. 
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Babylon, too, was the creator of that rude stuff from which 
the sublime story of creation, as written in the Bible, was 
fashioned. M. Joseph Halévy, writing in the Historians’ History 
of the World, comments upon this in the following passage : 


“In the Babylon cosmogony, chaos, incarnate in the 
female dragon Tiamat, the primordial ocean, brings forth 
at the same time the gods and the most horrible, malevo- 
lent monsters. Having learned that the gods wish to 
build themselves a mote commodious residence in her 
domain, she gathers her forces, furiously attacks the clan 
of gods, and puts them to flight. They unite again and 
choose as their champion Marduk, the son of Yan, who 
succeeds in vanquishing the terrible ancestress, Marduk 
cuts the body of Tiamat into two pieces, and of them he 
constructs heaven and earth. Then he proceeds to make 
the heavenly bodies, and arranges them in an immutable 
otder ; he stocks the earth with plants and animals, and’ 
has man made by the goddess Arura, who fashions him 
out of the dust of the earth. 

“ This myth, splendid as an epic invention, is too rude 
to contain the least philosophical principle. The Hebrew 
thinker, while retaining the general outline, has elimi- 
nated the whole crowd of monstrous or ugly divinities 
unworthy to receive the homage of the human race. 
The picture has lost nothing in extent; but a single all- 
powerful god first creates chaotic matter, and then 
organises it, step by step, for the sole benefit of the 
human race. The cycle of the ten antediluvian patri- 
atchs, which includes millions of years, is reduced to 
sixteen hundred years, and thus brought within the range 
of actual humanity. Finally, the deluge, in the primitive 
legend the result of the mad arrogance of the god Bel, is 
justified by the extraordinary corruption of the men of 
that epoch. 
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“Like a true reformer the prophetic narrator has 
raised upon the Babylonian basis a new system whose 
rational and moral side need not fear comparison with 
any other religious doctrine of humanity. . . . Among 
the Greeks, no religious or social reform could be 
developed and preserved that took for a basis their castes 
of irresponsible gods. Egypt perished without having 
attempted to rise from its coarse animal-worship. Baby- 
lonianism alone, by its hymns and its epics, still lives 
to-day as an important factor in universal religion, 
although under a form idealised by genius. Materially, 
Babylon is but a memory, but a delicate part of its atoms 
passed into the vigorous constitution of its spiritual heir, 
the sacred book of Hebrew monotheism, to become the 
common property of humanity.” 


The religion of Babylonia was politheistic. There were 
gods many and lords many. The temple represented, as H. G. 
Wells says, “a new stage in the history of mankind.” <A 
curious thing has been discovered about the Babylonian 
temples. They were oriented, that is they faced towards the 
east. This was a help to calendar making. 


** On one morning in the year, and one morning alone, 
in a temple oriented to the rising-place of the sun at 
Midsummer Day, the sun’s first rays would smite down 
through the gloom of the temple and the long alley of 
the temple pillars and light up the god above the altar 
and irradiate him with glory. The narrow, darkened 
structure of the ancient temples seems to be deliberately 
planned for such an effect. No doubt the people were 
gathered in the darkness before dawn; in the darkness 
there was chanting and perhaps the offering of sacrifices ; 
the god alone stood mute and invisible. Prayers and 
invocations would be made. Then upon the eyes of the 
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worshippers, sensitized by the darkness, as the sun rose 
behind them, the god would suddenly shine.” (Owtline 
of History.) 


Literature, too, owes a great debt to Babylonia. Five thou- 
sand yeats before Christ there existed a fine culture, manifested 
in a form of writing. The letters are first of all linear strokes, 
representing animals, common objects, or parts of the body. 
These later develop into wedge-shaped characters called 
“cuneiform.” The early characters conveyed the whole 
object to mind by a simple stroke, or combination of strokes. 
It used to be thought (and I see that Mr. Wells holds the view) 
that prior to the Babylonia that emerged into “ history ” there 
was an alien race, called “‘ Sumerian ” or “ Accadian,” from 
which Babylonia got its civilization and method of writing. 
The later decipherers are not of this opinion. A large number 
of Babylonian words have been proved to be Semitic in origin, 
and to have remained unmodified by the intrusion of any 
foreign element. The beginning of writing can be placed as 
far back as seven thousand years before Christ. The records, 
written upon stone or clay tablets, reveal remarkable facts. 
There was monarchy and its attendant institutions, community 
life, well-managed agriculture, a land well canalized, metal 
working, traffic in real estate, commerce, rates and taxes, and 
a far-flung system of governorship of subject lands. As- 
tronomy was a fine art, and there were many observatories. 
There was a calendar, fixed weights and measures, and 
calculated square and cube roots. 

The country of Babylonia itself was originally a plain 
formed by the deposited sand and earth cast up by the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Egypt was south-west. Assyria was above. 
The Assyrians were of the same stock as the Babylonians, if 
the latter were of Semitic origin, as is now believed. The 
Assyrians had long noses and thick lips, and wore their hair 
in ringlets. Assyrian sculptures show these characteristics 
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clearly. Their capital was Nineveh. They were frequently in 
conflict with Babylonia, and conquered it about 1100 B.C. 
Thereafter, as Wells says: “‘ Power swayed between Nineveh 
and Babylon, and sometimes it was an Assyrian and sometimes 
a Babylonian who claimed to be ‘ king of the world.’ ” 

It would be as tedious as needless to load my Prologue 
with the hardly numerable names of the kings of Babylon and 
Assyria. One or two, however, must be mentioned. There 
was a great Sargon (2750 B.C.) who overcame Babylonia and 
extended his rule from beyond the Persian Gulf on the east 
to the Mediterranean on the west. If the Sumerians did 
exist, he conquered them. But this is doubtful. He founded 
the Empire of Sargon I. The next important king came six 
hundred and fifty years later. He led an Amorite incursion, 
and founded the first Babylonian Empire. Hammurabi was a 
king of first importance. He is, perhaps, the same as 
Amraphel, of Genesis xiv, who took part in that tremendous 
battle in the slime-pits by the Salt Sea between the four kings 
and the five which led to Abram’s sortie to rescue Lot. 

In 1901 the French Government sent out an expedition 
which discovered, on the acropolis of Susa, a black stone, on 
which was depicted Hammurabi receiving his code of laws 
from Shamash, the sun-god. The code, or as much of it as 
is extant, represents a system of law and custom. It is the 
most ancient in existence. There is no doubt at all that the 
Mosaic law is indirectly derived from Hammurabi’s. Nothing 
is directly borrowed, but the provisions are similar in the two 
codes. This may be explained by the fact that the Mosaic law 
codified customs and laws which were the common usage of 
all Semites. Some idea of the age of Babylonian culture may 
be grasped by a consideration of a few of Hammurabi’s rules, 
which, compiled two thousand years before Christ, were 
common customs for centuries before they were codified. 
Codified law grows out of many centuries of custom, it does 
not come together in an age. 
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“If the gardener do not properly manage the orchard 
and he diminish the produce, the gardener shall measure 
out the produce of the orchard on the basis of the 
adjacent orchards.” 

“Tf the agent be careless and do not take a receipt for 
the money which he has given to the merchant, the money 
not receipted for shall not be placed to his account.” 


“If a man destroy the eye of a man, they shall destroy 
his eye.” 


These three are quoted at random. The laws are explicit, 
and control both commerce and morals. 

It is not within my compass to survey the later, chequered 
history of Babylonia. Much of it can be seen in the Bible; 
indeed, no study of the Bible can be complete without a 
knowledge of the land whence the Hebrews came and 
whither they were carried away, by whose waters they sang 
the songs of Zion, weeping. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that Babylonia was merely a corrupt or a cruel nation 
(as things went). It was the cradle of modern civilization, 
with a fine culture, religion not of the debased animal-kind of 
Egypt, and a respect for law. M. Joseph Halévy says : 


“To the contemporaries of her fall, Babylon is only 
the city of courtesans and insipid magic; nevertheless, 
in the days of her strength, she ruled the Barbarian world 
that surrounded her by other means than naked flesh and 
empty formulas of incantation. For thousands of years 
she shone with an unparalleled brilliancy, and illuminated 
with her vivifying rays the rude peoples with which she 
came in contact... . If her disappearance caused no 
disturbance in the match of progress, it is because her 
mission was fulfilled long before the epoch of her 
decline.” 


II 
THE MARK OF CAIN 


HE first black page of human history is calculated to 

plunge the reconstructor into the critical deeps, but, 

avoiding for the nonce the slippery slopes of science 

and higher criticism, let us keep to the facts we are given. 
Adam and Eve were the murderet’s parents. 

They were still reeling under the shock of expulsion from 
the Sacred Garden, inhabited by their amazing Creator, when 
little Cain opened his eyes upon a strange and wonderful 
world, the most tangible part of which was a mother and father 
who had never experienced childhood. 

Life, for them, just began, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

You can be old-fashioned and suppose that they were made 
in a state of manhood and womanhood; or new-fashioned 
and believe that they enjoyed at first a normal apish existence 
until a spark of the spiritual, the thing we call “soul,” was 
breathed into their beings by the Creator. Your view will 
matter little, for the point that leaps out of the old, old story 
is that, either way, any way, they were the beginning of a new 
creation, man. 

For my own part I prefer to think, and here assume, that 
they had no consciousness, during the first rapturous days of 
life in a world of novel sights, sounds and sensations, of the 
experience of childhood. They were innocent, not perfect. 
They disobeyed the instructions of theit Maker. The tale of 
what is known in Theology as “the Fall,” and its conse- 
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quences, is irrelevant here. It suffices to say that as exiles 
from Paradise they experienced daily sorrow where once all 
had been untroubled joy. Adam, when a son was given him, 
was working out his life sentence. God had said: “ Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground.” But we may assume that an agricultural occupation 
was not uncongenial to him, while his wife, often casting 
wistful looks towards the sacred abode of God, yet fearing to 
approach its vicinity, lest a Cherubim should strike her to the 
ground with flaming sword, brooded at home upon the 
strange, bewildering promise that in sorrow she should bring 
forth children. 

Go into the whiteness of a Twilight Hospital, where little 
specks of frail humanity ...the sons and daughters of Eve... 
open their eyes upon mother, and you will see that a world of 
utter truth is to be found in the words of Christ: ‘“‘ A woman 
when she is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come ; 
but as soon as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth 
no mote the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world.” 
But even the young mother, child-bearing for the first time, is 
profoundly different from the woman I am describing—the 
mother of a murderer. For to the former all the incidents of 
child-bearing are familiar at second hand; she is surrounded 
by every medical accessory ; and she knows full well that, 
while the experience is novel to her, it is normal. 

Mothers ! You need no words of mine to conjure up for 
you the bewilderment, the fear, the mystery of Eve’s first 
accouchement. She had never seen a baby before. She had 
never dreamed that such a tiny thing could be. . . a little 
amazing miniature of her Adam. She must have wept for very 
joy at the happy issue of her travail, which had seemed to 
spell the close of life rather than this beginning ; wept in an 
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ecstasy of motherly delight over the helpless bairn, and called 
him Cain and murmured: “I have gotten a man from the 
Lord.” And at that moment her view of the terrifying God 
at whose command they were in exile underwent a change. 
Her fear was mixed with gratitude. 

Adam shared her mystification and joy at the strange event, 
stranger than anything that had so far happened during his 
short, kaleidoscopic existence. A new world opened before 
him. 

Morn followed eve and evening morn in due succession, 
and the exiled family settled down, and one day another child 
was born whom his parents named Abel, but his birth, though 
wonderful to them, lacked the enchantment surrounding a 
delightful event that has never happened before, and may 
conceivably never happen again. But we must pass on to the 
first great crime of human history. 

The two babes had grown into sturdy boys and then into 
men, each with his own peculiar gifts, failings, sins and tem- 
perament. Each, as soon as he could fend for himself, 
developed a craft. Cain became an agriculturist, like his 
father, and Abel a keeper of sheep. 

Rivals though they wete their interests did not clash, for 
their lines were different. A common bond, besides kinship, 
held them together, the worship of the same ancestral God, 
who, they supposed, inhabited the now riotously overgrown, 
gloomy, uncanny garden that had once been the loveliest 
corner of earth ; Eden, their parents’ birthplace, the treasury 
of riches, where all the pleasant odours of earth were dis- 
tilled, the ground where fruit trees grew, of which, could a 
man but take his fill, he might gain everlasting life (though 
as yet they did not know the meaning of death), and wisdom 
of the gods, where springs of nectar flowed in cool, crystal 
freshness and ambrosia grew in profusion. But not for a 
moment dared either come near it. They, like their parents, 
were exiles, and fear was as good a guardian of its portals as 
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a Cherubim with a flaming sword which turned every 
way. 
Like exiles from a Land of Promise, like their children by 
the waters of Babylon in after ages, they would turn towards 
their native soil in supplication, and, taught by their parents 
or yielding to untutored instinct, one day came to offer 
sacrifice. And each brought his own, Abel of the first- 
lings of his flock and the fat—the precious portions—and 
Cain of the fruit of the ground he tilled. 

Upon a hewn-stone, or the weather-worn surface of a red 
rock half as old as time, they laid their offerings and stood 
afar off to watch, hoping for a sign of approval from the God 
who dwelt in Eden. A gloomy cloud was covering the 
lamp of heaven and throwing its sullen shadow on the 
heaped-up altar, as if neither were acceptable, and then. . . 
a tiny break in the cloud came, and a ray of golden glory pen- 
cilled slowly down, over the peaks of the purple mountains ; 
over their fretted slopes; over the Sacred Garden, turn- 
ing its deep greens to emerald; to light, at long last, upon 
the offering of Abel, ignoring, as if deliberately, the adjacent 
one of Cain. 

And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering. 
But unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. And 
Cain was very angry. His younger brother had been preferred 
before him. The ancestral God had turned him down. There 
began to boil up in him the incipient enmities, jealousies, 
furies of all time. Why such an insult ? He would now defy 
the taboo and tackle his Maker himself. He would burst into 
his Presence and know the reason why. 

And so, to his brother’s horror, he rose up from his 
knees and ran at all speed to the awful Garden, and, on reach- 
ing it, flung out his arms in angry gesticulation. But no 
movement came from within its leafy bowers, no sound of a 
God awaking, no rustle of his train in the tree-tops, no voice 
of God walking in the cool of the evening. The spot seemed 
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utterly devoid of life except for the silent, sinuous writhings 
of a serpent around -a mighty tree that overtopped all the 
others. 

“God!” he cried, “ my father’s God, my mother’s God, 
ate you there? Why have you rejected my offering and 
accepted my brother’s ? ” 

From the very depths of Eden, as the sound of a silver 
bell at nightfall, spoke a still, small voice, with the music of 
many waters. “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted P ” 

He had not done well, that he knew in his heart of hearts. 
His ways were evil and his motives were not pute. There 
was nothing wrong with his offering, but everything wrong 
with him. But he was not sorry. The divine rebuke, so 
gently spoken, touched no inner spring of penitence. He was 
angry, very angry. His God had refused him; his brother 
would laugh at him; his parents would discuss him with 
anxiety ; his mother would cry (how he hated the tears of a 
woman !), and his father would give him advice. Intolerable ! 
They must never know. The young upstart must be removed 
from his path. God must no longer have the chance to 
choose between them. 

In a furious mood he returned to his brother and talked 
with him, and led him, step by step, away from Eden to where 
God could not see; far from home, where parents could not 
follow ; o’er moor, o’er fen, o’er crag, o’er torrent, to a field 
in an unfrequented region, and there, while Abel was watching 
the sunset transmute the black of the mountains into ctimson, 
he took a moss-grown stone in his vicious hands and brought 
it down upon his brother’s head. His victim fell, and a pool 
of blood, crimson as the mountains, gushed out over the dark 
green soil and sank into it. And the sun sank, too, into the 
far west and the first lamps of evening were lighted. And 
Cain, the first of the ignoble army of murderers who have 
fouled human history, sank on his knees beside his mute 
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The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground. 


Chapter 
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brother. He had never before seen a dead person. What 
exactly was death? What signified this sinister stream of 
scarlet liquid? Was it Abel’s life, oozing away, drop by 
drop ? It was on his crime-stained hands. It was over his 
goat-skins. His feet were red with it. His brother’s blood. 
He cried, as many another murderer has cried since: “ Will all 
the mighty ocean wash this blood clean from my hand ? No; 
this my hand will rather the multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
making the green one red.” 

And it came to pass, as he went his lonely, homeward way, 
concocting a tale to tell his parents, he came near to the 
Garden of Eden, and again the voice spoke. ‘‘ Where is Abel 
thy brother?” And he said: “I know not: am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”’ And the voice replied, a voice whose 
deep solemnity froze him to the spot on which he stood: 
“What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground. And now art thou cursed 
from the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
brother’s blood from thy hand: When thou tillest the ground, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her strength ; a fugitive 
and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.” 

*“ My punishment is greater than I can bear,” answered the 
trembling Cain. “ Behold, thou hast driven me out this day 
from the face of the earth ; and from thy face shall I be hid ; 
and I shall be a fugitive and vagabond in the earth; and it 
shall come to pass, that every one that findeth me shall 
slay me.” . 

And the voice said, vibrant with mercy: ‘“ Whosoever 
slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.” 
And God set a mark upon him to protect him, not, as many 
have thought, a visible mark on his forehead, nor a paralysis, 
nor a horn growing from his head, for such would have 
betrayed him, but a sign of some esoteric sort to allay the 
fears of his own tortured soul. And he went and dwelt on 
the east of Eden, in a land called Nod, which means “ the 
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land of wandering,” abandoned the peaceful habitudes of the 
agricultural life and founded a robber’s tower, where was 
born to him a son who became the parent of a fierce race who 
brought down the curse of the Flood. 

But what of the corpse in the field of blood? We do not 
know, but an ancient Hebrew legend says that the dog which 
had watched Abel’s flocks guarded also his body, protecting 
it against beasts and birds of prey; that Adam and Eve at 
length discovered it, sat down beside it and wept, not knowing 
what to do; but that a raven, whose mate had died, dug a 
grave near them and laid its dead in it. The which, when 
Adam saw, he said to Eve: “‘ Let us do the same with our 
son.” 
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ND the Lord said, because the cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is great, and because their sin is very 
grievous, I will go down now, and see whether they 
have done altogether according to the cry of it, which is come 
unto me; and if not, I will know. 

Who does not think of the crime of the people of Sodom 
with horror, a crime so great as to merit the overflowing of 
the vials of the wrath of Jehovah, so unnatural as to have 
made them a byword, not only among their own crude and 
often bestial neighbours, but for all time? The name of 
Sodomattachesitselfto unnatural vice otherwise indescribable, 
in numerous Biblical passages down to the present day ; 
while Christ’s upbraiding of the cities wherein most of 
His mighty works were done, because they repented not, was 
the more charged with denunciation when He said that it 
should be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for them. 

To understand the depths of their degradation, punished 
by a calamity parallel to what befell Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
without doubt a fact of history, we must relate it to sundry 
persons, and start at a beginning. And the tale begins with 
a gteat religious upheaval, without which, humanly speaking, 
there would not have emerged the people of the Hebrews 
or through them the Christian Church. 

Hammurabi reigned in Babylon, he whom we meet as 
Amraphel King of Shinar in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
29 
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a mighty king and wise, whose laws to this day, engraved in 
stone, were supposed to have been delivered to him by 
Shamash the sun-god between the years 2123-2081 B.C., and 
to some extent underlay those of the early Hebrews, though 
their legislators cannot be said to have borrowed them 
directly. Hammurabi was more probably the codifier than 
the creator of laws common among all Semitic peoples from 
ptehistoric times, but of his greatness there is no question 
and to his power there was no challenge. Hammurabi wor- 
shipped the sun, and would be upon his knees when morn in 
her rosy car drove out the pale visage of the moon; at noon- 
tide’s fiery splendour and, to beg his god come back again, 
when shade crept o’er wild and wood, and all the heavenly 
splendour (to borrow words from Gerhardt’s German hymn) 
broke forth in starlight tender from myriad worlds unknown. 

Like King, like people. They followed him. They began 
at first to neglect, then to despise and at last deride the Moon, 
whose clear shining, undimmed and tranquil, had none of that 
executive splendour of the monarch who flung his golden 
train across the canopy of Heaven. What could the Moon do, 
after all, in comparison with the Sun? The Sun could warm 
you, and give you fire, and ripen the fields of corn, and tearing 
his way through the sombre draperies of cloud on a dull day, 
or driving away by a beneficent reappearance the hot thunder- 
bolts and the jagged shafts of fire of the storm-god, smile with 
benignant tenderness upon his devotees, who kindled in their 
temples or the hallowed corners of their homesteads symbolic 
fires and threw handfuls of sweet incense to enfold their 
prayers and carry them up to him in clouds of fragrance. 
Truly, when a man thought it out, the Sun was better than 
the Moon, and it was unseemly to worship both. It would 
undoubtedly give offence to the greater Majesty. And, more- 
over, the Sun-god was busy on high while they were busy 
below. There was a sense of close companionship. But when 
the Moon sailed out of the evening dusk in his silver crescent- 
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shaped boat, or poked his queer face in full into the affairs of 
Babylon, why, it was time for sleep, not worship. 

True, it was a teligious revolution. Abil-Sin and Sin- 
Muballit, King Hammurabi’s predecessors, had been, as their 
names imply, devotees of the moon-cultus, but Shamash the 
Sun was now enthroned in the royal heart, and, as I have said, 
like King, like people. So they all flocked in, except a faithful 
remnant, who, like the Pilgrim Fathers setting out for a 
better Jand from Plymouth in the Mayflower, like the early 
Christians scattering hither and thither under the first great 
persecution, flocked out, their future all unknown. 

And these were the fathers of the Hebrews, whose early 
conception of God was connected with the loving and tender 
attributes of the moon-god Sin. If the reader should doubt 
the fact, let him remember the name of the Hebrew sacred 
mountain, down whose rugged slopes, in indescribable 
majesty in after ages, shone the glory of Jehovah, as his ser- 
vant Moses bore the tables of the Ten Commandments, his 
face such as no man could look upon. The name of the 
mountain was Sirat. 

The patriarch of the emigrating family with which we are 
concerned in particular was Terah, the father of Abram, who 
went forth with all his sons and daughters and their little ones, 
out of Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of Canaan; and 
they came unto Haran and dwelt there. Ur had been the 
southern centre of the Moon-cult, until it had apostatized, and 
Haran was the northern. It was in Haran that Terah died, 
at the good old age of two hundred and five years, and many 
of his descendants dwelt there afterwards, and became the 
race of the Syrians. And no doubt Abram would have dwelt 
there, too, for the rest of his days had not the Lord spoken to 
him saying: Abram, get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will shew thee: and I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee, and make thy name great. And so Abram 
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departed, with all his goods and cattle, accompanied by his 
nephew Lot. He was seventy-five years old, no mean age at 
which to embark on such an adventure, upon the successful 
issue of which hung the whole future of humanity. The call 
and his response may be looked upon as the origin of a unique 
religious people designed by God to be first the repository of 
His truth in ancient times and then the source of man’s 
redemption. A theological writer (Skinner) has ably described 
the significance of the Moon-worshippets’ new trek. ‘‘ The 
ethical (he says) and spiritual idea of God which is at the 
foundation of the religion of Israel could only enter the world 
through a personal organ of Divine revelation; and nothing 
forbids us to see in Abraham the first of that long series of 
prophets through whom God has communicated to mankind 
a saving knowledge of Himself. The keynote of Abraham’s 
piety is fasth in the unseen. . . . He moves before us on the 
page of Scripture as the man through whom faith, the living 
ptinciple of true religion, first became a force in human 
affairs.” 

And so, as an unknown writer in the New Testament says, 
“by faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
place which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went.” 

How was he called? We well may wonder. Did he hear a 
voice from Heaven, like the sound of many waters, which 
spoke into his ears, in accents calm and clear? Or was it 
some still, small voice, whispering in the deeps of his being, 
akin, on the human level, to the urge that bids a little bird, 
it knows not why, take to wing o’er the ocean’s billows to a 
far-off land waiting to welcome it with food and sunshine ? 
Or was it some deep human but irrational desire, such as 
that which drives an Oriental in the Occident to turn back to 
the land of his birth before his death, so that, where he was 
rocked in the cradle, there he may lie him down and die; or 
(and this seems the most likely explanation) was it the silver 
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shining of the Moon on some lovely night, surrounded by 
the twinkling tapers of innumerable stellar acolytes thronging 
the sanctuary of Heaven, which brought him to his knees amid 
the solemn, musical silence of the sandy wastes of Haran, and 
he “the marvel seeing, forgot his selfish being, for joy of 
beauty not his own”? So they went forth to go into the land 
of Canaan, and into the land of Canaan they came, where vile 
things were done beneath the light of the Moon he worshipped. 

Abtam’s intimacy with the friendly Moon-god who had 
spoken to him in accent impetative became daily deeper, 
and wherever he tested his caravan he would build an altar. 
He raised one at Sichem, in later times a favourite sanctuary, 
at the oak of Moreh, more truly described as an oracle-giving 
turpentine tree, and there, we are told, the Lord appeared to 
him, in His beautiful silver splendour, whose angels were 
shining moonbeams. He taised another near Bethel, and 
called upon the name of the Lord. But a famine was upon the 
land, so down into Egypt he went, where his beautiful wife 
attracted much attention among the princes of Pharaoh, who 
took her into his palace and treated Abram well for her sake, 
loading him with riches, for the King thought he was her 
brother, a deception Abraham was led to practise lest, in his 
lust, Pharaoh should make away with him. But at last the 
sectet came out, and he was dismissed, with his wife and 
family, from the royal coutt. 

Back again at Bethel he called on the name of the Lord, at 
the altar he had builded, begging Him from His throne in the 
Heavens to let fall a glance of royal radiance, to fulfil His 
ptomise, to stablish, strengthen and settle him. He was a 
man of great substance now, and so was his nephew Lot, so 
much so that there was strife among their herdsmen, and they 
decided to separate. ‘The old man made a charming gesture. 
“Let there be no strife,” he said. “If thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right.” And the young man, lifting 
up his eyes over the well-watered, fruitful plain of the Jordan, 
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which smiled at the rising sun in a Paradisiacal robe of fragrant 
fields of flowers and fruit, of corn, white to harvest, whispering 
and nodding in the gentle wind, chose that, while Abram 
dwelled in the land of Canaan. Unhappy choice of Lot’s, 
for he dwelled in the cities of the plain and pitched his tent 
towards Sodom, whose “men were wicked and sinners 
before the Lord exceedingly.” 

But the old righteous man, the father of true religion, gave 
himself continually to the worship of the Moon-god, who 
promised to make his seed as the dust of the earth, and bade 
him walk through the land which he should give him. And 
Abram obeyed, pitching his tent at Mamre, named after a 
well-known native sheikh, an older name for Hebron, where, 
in another sanctuary with sacred turpentine trees, he built yet 
another altar. 

And then there burst over the land, in the length and breadth 
of it, such a storm as must have made the old man quail. The 
blast of the terrible ones blew down from Babylon. 

In the Jordan valley there reigned five vassal kings, who in 
the thirteenth year of their regal serfdom rose up in a wild 
tebellion. Shinab of Admah was one of them; Shemeber of 
Zeboiim another; Bela of Zoar a third. They are of no 
importance to our story, unlike the other two—Bera, King of 
Sodom, and Birsha, King of Gomorrah. 

Their rising had immediate repercussions of political 
importance, and from the historical point of view nothing 
could have been happier, as now, on to the stage of what 
might have been deemed but legend and unreliable folklore, 
stride four historical persons in the panoply of war. Thus we 
have a background of history, and can date these events for 
certain. 

The overlords numbered four, who led their armies in 
person: Hammurabi the monarch of Babylon, the apostate 
ouster of the Moon-god, the devotee of the Sun; Arioch, 
King of Ellasar, now known, from inscriptions, to be Eriaku, 
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of Larsa, midway between Babylon and the Persian Gulf, 
who was a contemporary of Hammurabi; Chedorlaomer, 
King of Elam, whose rule extended into Canaan; and Tidal, 
King of hordes of people dwelling in the east of what is now 
known as Kurdistan. 

The decisive battle was fought in the valley of the Dead 
Sea, a wild and desolate region, whose waters are now so 
heavy with salt that even the lowest forms of life are absent, 
whose shotes are bounded by wild, salt-encrusted rocks ; but 
which then was dry land, known as Siddim. ‘“ And the vale 
of Siddim was full of slime pits; and the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah fled, and fell there,” and the conquerors 
spoiled their cities, and took Lot among the captives, and all 
his goods. 

The Moon was softly smiling upon the blood-drenched 
land, as if to mock those among the fallen who, sunk in the 
foul slime pits, yet retained the spark of life; as if to bid the 
moaning remnants of Sodom lave their wounds and heal 
their hearts in the torrent of his moonshine; but to the old 
man dwelling in Mamre it spoke in other accents, as, kneeling 
by the altar whose reredos was the great oracle-working tur- 
pentine tree, through the green canopy of which the moon- 
beams glanced, he sought a sign. One that had escaped had 
brought the news, and, though he had long dwelt apart from 
Lot, his patriarchal soul was moved profoundly. Yes, the 
clear shining seemed undoubtedly a message, but how could 
he hope, with but a tiny handful of men, born in his own house 
and unused to war, to overcome the conquering forces of the 
mighty kings of the East? But this was the one, true God. 
Sutely b¢ would help him. Surely he would take up his 
celestial cudgels against these minions of the Sun, and show 
them that, though they might overwhelm the wicked sinners 
of Sodom, not a hair on the head of his faithful few should be 
harmed. 

A direct attack in daylight would court disaster, but a sur- 
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prise sortie, in the darkness of the night, if the Moon-god 
would discreetly hide himself for a little while, might, though 
great was the risk to all of them, give him his nephew safe 
and sound. 

And the Moon-god was propitious. He hid his tender 
countenance. He heaped up in the vaults of Heaven dense 
banks of clouds. The armies of the conquering overlords 
slept, sodden with wine and weak with weariness. Abram’s 
little band drew near, step by step, unfatigued and unafraid, 
with stealthy tread. It divided. One part went to the rear 
of the sleeping encampment. Another to the left. A third to 
the right. The fourth crept on. 

Suddenly there smote upon the still night air the blast of 
a bugle, the cry of myriad voices, the tread of mighty armies. 
A wild panic broke out among the half-awakened armies, and 
each man smote his neighbour. The kings of Canaan were 
upon them. Or was it the fearful, far-famed ruler of Egypt 
come to spoil and slay ? Whocould tell. Only one thing was 
certain. They could not see to fight. In flight lay their 
safety. And thus it came about that Abram’s little band of 
318 persons (in numerical value the equivalent of the Hebrew 
letters of Eliezer his steward) rescued Lot and no doubt other 
captives, and, laden with spoils, returned in triumph to their 
home. 

And what a triumph! In the Biblical narrative there occurs 
at this point an episode so thrilling, so mysterious, so sym- 
bolical of the eternal conflict between good and evil, so full 
of grandeur, that it defies description. 

There is no name more musical than Salem to the ear of 
Hebrew and Christian alike; no place mote thronged with 
historical memories; no scene more charged with the joys 
and peace of Heaven. The whole of the Scriptures, history, 
poetry, prophecy alike dwell upon it as an age-long mystery. 
Yet, though an archetype of the new Jerusalem which John 
the Seer saw, coming down from God out of Heaven, pre- 
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And Abraham... . looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah . and 
beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a 
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pared as a bride adomed for her husband—the city which 
hath foundations, whose maker and builder is God; abode 
of Alpha and Omega; ablaze with the crystal-splendour of 
his glory; made of gold most precious; garnished with 
jewels; transparent as glass; a city that had no need of 
Shamash the Sun or Sin the Moon, for the glory of God did 
lighten it and the Lamb is the light thereof—an archetype 
well-beloved by many peoples and sung of in folk-songs from 
the dim beginnings of human minstrelsy, it has borne many 
desolations. How deeply prevalent such sentiment is may be 
seen from words which go echoing down the corridors of 
Christendom in the Psaltery: If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning ; let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth ; or the poignant lament of Christ : 
O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets . . . how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not.” 

Jerusalem, which Moses saw in all its undiminished 
grandeur, gazing from Mount Nebo at the Promised Land he 
could not enter. Jerusalem, hallowed by the feet of the 
Prophet of Nazareth, bearing His Cross to Calvary, and crying 
to its daughters: Weep not for me, but for thy children. 
Jerusalem, bathed in golden sunshine, the pinnacles of whose 
temple vied with the glory that is Shamash, upon which the 
conquering Titus looked when it was, for New Jerusalem had 
gone out of it, but an anachronism, a place of no point or 
purpose, a murderer of the just, like Cain, of Him who was its 
King, but whom it despised, rejected and slew; at whose 
demise its very saints came out of the graves, and the veil of 
its temple was torn, and the world rocked under it in scorn. 
A city Titus beheld, indeed, with admiration, though he was to 
lay its stones in the dust, while in its holy place the shuddering 
priests of earthly order, the successors of that line which slew 
him whose priesthood was eternal, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, heard, sounding and echoing in every comer, 
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mysterious voices, either of the saints who had loved it 
ot the heavenly hosts which now abandoned it, saying : 
“ Arise, let us go hence,”’ whereupon, according to ancient 
prophecy, the ploughshare tore up its walls and the glory 
of all the earth (as said the prophet Daniel) became a scene of 
desolation. 

Yet, as if the anger of God abated, to be restored, as if ruin 
has its limit, and still, perhaps, to have a glorious future, and 
become an eternal excellency, a joy of many generations. Yet 
may it suck the milk of the nations and the breast of earthly 
monarchs. Yet may it find in its great Jehovah a Saviour 
and a Redeemer. Yet may he bring to it gold for brass, silver 
for iron, brass for wood and iron for stones ; make its officers 
peace and its exactors righteousness. Yet may violence be no 
more heard in it, nor desolation or destruction be in its 
borders. Yet may men call its walls Salvation and its gates 
Praise. Yet may the shining Shamash, whose worship Abram 
turned from, no more go down, neither Sin the Moon with- 
draw itself. Yet may the days of its mourning be ended and 
the Lord be its light everlasting. 

But, fair though indeed it may be, prosperous, powerful 
and pure; though its people come from the bounds of the 
world through which they have wandered, crying at the waters 
of many a Babylon, “‘ How shall we sing the songs of Zion in 
a strange land’ ” and chant again in some mighty temple 
the glory and praise of Jehovah, never can it hope to be so 
blessed as when, through its narrow alleys or its temple 
courtyards He walked whose feet were beautiful upon the 
mountains as of one that published peace, and it would not 
receive Him; nor yet so full of promise as when, amid the 
roseate hues of early dawn, one passed through its war- 
scarred gates to meet the triumphant Abram, whose raiment 
betokened at one glance a king and at another a priest ; whose 
bejewelled robes, hung with little silver bells making melody 
at every movement, seemed as meet to be worn at the altar 
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as on a royal throne. A strange, mysterious, regal, priestly 
figure, with a crown shaped like a mitre, and in his hands, not 
the orb of monarchy, or the sword of the wielder of power, 
but a gift of mystic meaning which he, a king of righteousness, 
wished to give to the first of the Hebrews, from whom should 
come the Christ, a silver vessel containing bread and wine. 
“And he was the priest of the most high God. And he 
blessed him and said (as the old man knelt at his feet), Blessed 
be Abram of the most high God, possessor of heaven and 
earth: And blessed be the most high God, which hath 
delivered thine enemies into thy hand.” And Abram gave 
him tithes, acknowledging him to be greater than he. 

The incident was over. The encircling acolytes turned and 
bore their flambeaux back into the city. The sweet incense 
faded into the cool morning air. Melchizedek, the archetype 
of Christ, the King and Priest of Salem, itself the archetype of 
Heaven, returned, his vessels empty of elements in after 
ages to be re-hallowed by use at all the altars of Christen- 
dom; and the murmurous music of the silver bells gave 
place to the clamour of a royal procession approaching. His 
Majesty of Sodom, newly reigning in place of the slain one, 
over the City of Darkness, was upon Abram, demanding a 
share of the booty. Asa leering, grinning gargoyle crouching 
on the exterior of a lovely cathedral, whose walls within are 
full of saints and angels, so seemed the sudden advent of this 
foul monarch of a sin-drenched city. And Abram gave him 
the booty in disgust : “ Your Majesty,” he said, “ I have lifted 
up mine hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor 
of heaven and earth, that I will not take from a thread even 
to a shoe-latchet, and that I will not take anything that is thine, 
lest thou shouldst say, I have made Abram rich.” But the 
King of Sodom did not heed the rebuke which curled from 
those scornful lips. The booty was all that mattered, and 
without a struggle it was his. There would be feasting that 
night in the palace of Sodom, and in its richly-hung chambers 
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foul deeds done, not the “ clean lusts ”? of men and women 
in an age of liberty, restrained only by the barée rudiments of 
a moral code; nor maniacal sexual madness, the orgies of 
overthrown minds; but of an insidious cultus, a desertion 
of the natural, not merely for the unnatural but for sexual 
Satanism ; a wickedness grown universal among them, practised 
alike by young and old, abhorrent and abominable, the foul tide 
of which has soiled the whole course of human history and 
drowned the souls of men in unplumbable depths of depravity, 
of which St. Paul in after ages spoke when he condemned 
those who “ changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts, 
to dishonour their own bodies between themselves; who 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator.” 

Life and death, Jerusalem and Sodom, good and evil, joined 
in a stupendous conflict. And Abram bowed to Salem, but 
Lot returned to Sodom. 


“ After these things the word of the Lord came unto Abram 
in a vision, saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and 
thy exceeding great reward.” But Abram, who had been 
assured that his seed should be as the sand upon the shore, 
was childless and despondent. Yet he believed the promises 
of the Moon-god, and it was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness. He believed that he yet should inherit the land in which 
he dwelt, though it bristled with the spears of many a wat- 
loving tribe. He believed because a sign was given him. 

Acting on the Divine injunctions he had taken a heifer of 
three years old, with a she-goat and a ram of similar age, a 
tuttle-dove and a young pigeon; laid each, from which life 
had but recently been wrenched away, one against another in 
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pieces, but kept the birds intact. These were to be the outward 
and visible signs of his willingness to contract with the Moon- 
god, to dedicate himself to his service more wholly, the tokens, 
if accepted, of an everlasting covenant. 

The preliminary ritual act performed, he sat down near by, 
in the shade of a grove of trees, and watched for a sign, but 
no sign was given other than one of insult, attributable, with- 
out a doubt, to the indignation of Shamash, in whose evening 
radiance, piping the bounds of the earth with crimson, black 
denizens of the heavens swooped down, with clamorous, 
jarring cries to devour the portions. But Abram drove them 
away. 

** And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon 
Abram; and lo, an horror of great darkness fell upon him,” 
and at last the Moon-god broke his silence, voicing a prophecy 
to be fulfilled in the bondage of his as yet unborn family in the 
land of Egypt. “ Know,” it said, “ of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years . . . and 
afterward shall they come out with great substance.” 

A rift in the clouds brought before the old man’s eyes his 
well-beloved Master, beaming in tranquil majesty in the high 
heaven. He beheld, the next moment, a smoking furnace, and 
a burning lamp that passed between the pieces, and knew that 
all was well, for, as he awoke, glancing through the foliage of 
the tree above the altar was the pencil of a moonbeam, lingering 
on the tokens. 

I must pass on to the end of the story. How Sarai, his wife, 
bore him no children still, and bade him seek them through 
her handmaid Hagar, who became pregnant ; how Hagar 
mocked her mistress ; how domestic jealousy led the old man 
to consent, for the sake of peace, to a cruel banishment of 
Hagar while Ishmael was as yet in her womb; how an angel 
found her by a fountain of water in the wilderness and turned 
her home again; how Ishmael was born; how Abram’s 
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name was changed to Abraham (significant of a change of 
character and meaning “‘ Father of many nations’); how he 
introduced the rite of circumcision throughout his tribe, to be 
the token of their serfdom to the one true Moon-god, and 
how Satah (whose name had also been altered) conceived 
after disbelieving the tidings of three mysterious visitants, 
and bore at length a son, are not these things written in the 
book of Genesis P 

Three men had come to him, two of them “ beautiful boys ” 
and the third none other than an incarnation of the Lord 
Himself. He had brought them water and washed their feet ; 
fed them with true Oriental hospitality and offered them 
shelter. He would no doubt have done the same for any 
other wayfarers, but, from the moment he set eyes upon them, 
he was confident that they were not as other travellers, that 
they were in a sort angelic. 

They would not tarry, and as they tose from their supper 
looked towards Sodom, and Abraham went with them to 
bring them on the way, while their leader spoke of the doom 
that was coming on the city. His words struck terror into 
Abraham’s heart, for was not Lot there, with all his family ? 
He had snatched him from the jaws of death not long before ; 
should he now stand idle 2? Nay, he would intercede with the 
visitants, who were no doubt sent to spy. So he entreated 
for Sodom, peradventure there should be found as few as ten 
righteous persons there, that the Lord would not destroy it. 
Then, a little comforted, he returned, and the two “ beautiful 
boys,” separating from their leader, came to Sodom at even. 

And Lot, seeing them, rose up to meet them, bowed himself 
to the ground, and prayed them to be his guests. But they 
answered: “ Nay; but we will abide in the street all night.” 
Again he pressed them, and they accepted. ‘“‘ But before 
they lay down, the men of the city, even the men of 
Sodom, compassed the house round, both old and young, all 
the people from every quarter: and they called unto Lot, and 
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said unto him: “ Where are the men which came into thee 
this night ? bring them out unto us, that we may know them.” 
But Lot came out on the door-step, locking the door behind 
him. 

It was not, he said, as their clamour died down, that he con- 
demned the custom of the city in which he dwelt, although it 
was one very foreign to his own traditions. He understood 
their passions and would most willingly do all he could to 
gratify them. Within his house he had two virgin daughters. 
He would send them out, and they might do whatever they 
pleased with them. But it would be a very great sin to abuse 
his position as the host of these visitors. They had not asked 
hospitality, but had been offered it. He knew they were 
beautiful boys, but his virgin daughters were fairer. 

“ Pride,” says a forgotten writer, “fulness of bread and 
abundance of idleness were the sins, or rather were sins pro- 
ducing the flagrant and fatal sin of Sodom; and no doubt 
along with these every species of excess and licentiousness 
abounded, so that the city formed, with the exception of Lot 
and his family, one blot on the face of the earth.” 

It was not likely that the lustful crowd would listen to his 
plea. They pressed upon him until those within opened the 
door suddenly, pulled him in and slammed it to, driving in 
the great bolts that stood between them and death. The 
crowd snarled, cursed and screamed. At any moment, it 
seemed to those within, the great oak door would give way 
under their blows, but suddenly the clamour died down into 
a wild wailing. The beautiful boys, leaning out of an upper 
window, threw something down, we know not what, perhaps 
some Oriental powder, which smote the attackers with 
blindness, “ so they weatied themselves to find the door.” 

At long last the streets emptied and there was silence. 
With tones of deep solemnity the guests bade their hosts 
prepare to flee, while the city slumbered. 

“‘ Morning dawned (I quote Gilfillan), and brightly did the 
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sun shed his beams again on the towers of the city; but it 
was a ghastly smile, a last look of dying love. Suddenly the 
sky is overcast, and black clouds collect from every part of 
heaven, and from their bosom bursts out a whirlwind, attended 
by crashing thunders, and by lightnings which, thickening and 
blending their blaze as they descend, become a river of fire and 
brimstone, and pouring down directly as an attow upon the 
devoted city; at the same time the earth below begins to 
heave like a stormy ocean; it gapes in huge yawns and rifts, 
and through these there rush out streams of burning pitch ; 
so that the inhabitants are assailed on all sides—above, below 
and around, and in a single hour their towers tumble, their 
palaces are consumed, their streets are sucked down into the 
bowels of the earth; while they themselves, caught as in a 
forest of ‘upper, nether and surrounding fires,’ perish in 
hundreds and thousands,” 

It was an eatthquake causing an eruption of petroleum and 
bitumen, regarded, by religious instinct, as a direct Divine 
judgment upon those who made a god of their earthly bodies 
and, as the Psalmist said, imagined no good thing upon their 
beds. 

“ And Abraham gat up early in the morning to the place 
where he stood before the Lord: and he looked towards 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the plain, 
and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country went up as the 
smoke of a furnace.” 


IV 


THE MESS OF POTTAGE 


ii is a hushed expectancy in the household of 
Isaac, Abraham’s son, for what promises to be both 
a personal and a tribal triumph is nigh. Servants 
tread softly upon the rich thick carpets of the palatial marquee, 
and household duties are done with a minimum of noise. 
One servant is polishing the shining weapons that hang 
around a smoky fire-place; another is watering the palms 
in the great clay pots in the corners of the curtained rooms ; 
while yet another ushers in distinguished visitors and conducts 
them to the lounge. “ Below stairs” a small army of women 
ate gossiping over the pots and pans. 

“T’ve heard,” says one of them, “‘ that the master’s wife 
was barren, and him only forty when married and sixty now, 
so he consulted the oracle.” 

“That’s the kind of thing you wox/d hear,” answers an 
older woman scornfully, “and what, may I ask, Miss Gossip, 
did the oracle say °” 

“IT don’t know what it said to Aim,” goes on the younger 
woman, fortified by the intense interest of everyone else, 
“but I know what it said to der. Don’t you remember her 
going out a few weeks ago, all dressed up to the nines, after 
she’d kept indoors for over three months? Well, when she 
came back I was cleaning her golden jewels in the corner of 
her bedroom and she didn’t know I was there, because I was 
hidden by the curtains. She went straight to the mirror and 
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looked at herself, and then she burst out talking aloud, and 
what do you think she said ? ” 

“ Tell us,” said the butler, who had just joined the group, 
“and then I’ll tell you something the mid-wife’s sister told 
me a minute or two ago.” 

“ Well,” continued the maid, glowing with pleasure at 
being the important figure of the moment, “‘ she said : ‘ What 
did he mean? Oh! what did he mean? Two nations are 
in thy womb, and two manner of people shall be separated 
from thy bowels ; and the one people shall be stronger than 
the other people; and the elder shall serve the younger. 
Oh! what did he mean ?’” 

“Twins, of course,” said a pantry-maid. “ Who would 
have thought it P” 

* And twins it is,” said the butler magnificently, with that 
note of aloof importance which is the eternal essence of 
butlerdom. ‘‘ Twins it is. And the first came out red, all 
over like a hairy garment. They’ve called him Esau. And 
after that came his brother out, with his little hand clutching 
Esau’s heel. They’ve called him Jacob.” 

The kitchen was so stunned by the news that, for a few 
moments, there was awe-struck silence and then a general 
hubbub. And then spoke a very old and wrinkled woman, 
who at once commanded respect, because her father had been 
a soothsayer. 

“Woe to this house if such things truly be,” she said in a 
shrill voice, “ for the names are of ill-omen. Jacob means to 
overreach, or follow at the heel of. That much is clearly seen. 
But Esau is more difficult to understand. There is a strange 
pun in it, I do not doubt, for Seir is the home of our ancient 
enemies, the Edomites, and the same sound means hairy. Can 
it be that the strife between the early folks of these parts, 
whom our father Abraham found, from whom has sprung 
Rebekah, the mother of these boys, is to arise anew in this 
peaceful household ? Mark you well my words. The mother 
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will love the elder and hate the younger. Woe to us all if 
Edom become our master.” 


‘And the boys grew: and Esau was a cunning hunter, a 
man of the field: and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in 
tents.” 

Nothing is written of their childhood, but as the child is 
father to the man, and we know what manner of men they 
became, we can, by inductive method, see them as two eager, 
alert, sturdy boys; Esau, fond of out-of-door activities, 
snating animals and birds, herding cattle ; proudly bringing in 
the fruit of his bow-and-arrow, and having it specially cooked 
by admiring servants, the friend of boys and men, able to run 
five miles with the best of them, a powerful little swimmer, up 
with the dawn and asleep when his head touched the pillow, 
not a rival of, nor in any degree unfriendly to, his pensive, 
book-loving, rather deceitful brother Jacob. Jacob’s interests 
and his lay wide apart and seldom, if ever, clashed. 

If they took walks together in the evening Jacob would 
chatter of the beauty of the silver stars, and Esau of the cow 
that was calving. When they sat at table, Esau would call for 
a second or third helping of everything, while Jacob, with a 
touch of the young ascetic, was satisfied with one. If they 
rose early, as the fiery sun slowly mounted in the gloomy 
heavens like a candle shining through the chinks of a door, 
and sped softly down the carpeted stairs in bare feet, and out 
into the perfumed woods, exuberantly rejoicing in their nimble 
strength, Jacob would kneel at the foot of an ancient cedar, 
muttering his prayers, while Esau climbed it for eggs. Esau 
would ply his teachers with questions about the birds and 
beasts of Chaldea, their native country, while Jacob would 
want to know its religion and history, and how they compared 
with those of Egypt, in which his forefathers had tarried on 
the great trek to Canaan. 
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Only when they sat at night before the roaring log fire in 
the hall, lit by lamps of oil, snugly playing a table game to 
close the joyous day, did rivalry creep in, for whether it was 
chess, or draughts, or cards, in their Hebraic equivalent, 
Jacob needed watching. He would move his pieces into 
advantageous positions, or do queer things with the cards, 
dexterously deceiving his brother into half-believing that 
perhaps, after all, he Aad made a mistake, and that Jacob would 
not dream of cheating, and pour out a volume of vehement 
explanations and indignant denials, leading to a nightly 
parental: ‘‘ Now, boys, stop all that and go to bed.” And 
as they curled up together in the same bed, the very bed, 
pethaps, in which they had contested at birth, Jacob, protest- 
ing sleepily that he never cheated, whatever Esau might say 
in his nasty temper, would give a dexterous tug to the bed- 
clothes and secure two-thirds of the blankets. 

After the children’s arguments, the parents’. Isaac loved 
Esau his first-born, and Rebekah loved Jacob. Each boy was 
quick to sense his parents’ feelings, but as the honours seemed 
equally divided Esau did not care. He had an intense interest 
in all that occupied his father, and Jacob was welcome to sit 
at home, if he wanted to, holding his mother’s hand, reading 
books to her, wheedling for pocket-money. The division ran 
through the household. All the women servants favoured 
Master Jacob, either because they liked him or wished to 
curry favour with their mistress; while the men and boys 
were for Master Esau, because of the interest he showed in 
men’s affairs. 

Naturally, as they grew into lads, and then young men, the 
cleavage became wider. They had now little to do with each 
other, meeting only at table. Esau thought Jacob a rather 
despicable, moony fellow, who couldn’t take a bow to a 
goose ; who had no second wind and was useless in the real 
business of life; and Jacob thought Esau shallow, ignorant 
and a hod-clopper. Their views were only a reflection of 
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their parents’, who, in the strife over their bairns, lost much 
of their love for each other. ‘“ Your mother,” I can hear 
Isaac saying to Esau, “is swpossib/e. But you must put up 
with her unkindness. After all, you can’t give her what you 
give me. We’re pals, my lad, and you shall inherit all.” 
“Your father,” I can hear Rebekah saying to Jacob, “ is 
bemused by that hunting son of his. But you have the brains, 
and brains are better than brawn.” 


One day Jacob made a mess of pottage. He had a flair for 
cookery. From infancy he had followed his mother about the 
kitchen, and watched, absorbed, the intricate processes of 
cooking. He could bake and boil and roast with the best of 
the servants. He could make special dishes that even the chef 
was obliged to admire as better than his best. He had hun- 
dreds of old recipes by heart, and knew the appropriate dishes 
for the day. He hada store of rare herbs, and when the fancy 
took him would create meals which his mother raved over 
and his father raved at. ‘“‘ Give me venison,” Isaac would 
say, disconsolately toying with some scented, highly flavoured 
dish which might have been made of anything and everything. 
“Tm a plain man and I like plain meat, the stuff Esau brings 
in. Where's it go to?” 

“The servants have it, my dear,” Rebekah would answer, 
acidly. “ We are fortunate in having a son who has a genius 
for cooking. I wish he would always do it. I do enjoy our 
dinners when the fancy takes him to cook them.” 

“‘ What’s the good of having cooks and then doing their 
work ?” Isaac would answer, irritably. 

On this occasion Jacob was creating a very special dish of 
red pottage, which had not reached the dishing-up stage 
when Esau, home from the hunt, and hungry, strode into the 
kitchen, temporarily deserted by the cooks, and, pulling off 
his great boots, sank into a wooden chair. 
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“ Any luck?” asked Jacob, gently stirring the seething 


mess. 

“ Not much,” replied his brother, “ but the riding was good 
and the day was fresh. I’m simply starving. Smells good, 
that stuff you’te making. What is it P” 

For answer Jacob slowly brought a spoonful to his brother 
and said: “Its. One of my own specials.” 

*“* Any chance of a taste?” asked Esau. “‘ Dinner isn’t for 
an hour yet, and I simply can’t hang out.” Without waiting 
for an answer, for he knew his brother’s minginess, and his 
dislike of dishing up before the time, he ferreted round the 
kitchen, looking in one cupboard after another, but could find 
nothing immediately edible. So he returned to the question. 
“I would like just a taste of that stuff,” he said. “Be a 
sport.” 

““My dear brother,” answered Jacob softly, “I’ve got 
something you want and you’ve got something I want. Mine 
matters nothing to me and yours nothing to you. Why nota 
leetle exchange, for our mutual benefit, and I'll tell you what 
. .. Pll make some more of this stuff whenever you call 
for it.” 

* Sounds like a deal,” said Esau. “ T’ll die of hunger soon, 
and I warrant that’s as good as it looks. I hand it to you for 
cooking. Out with it... what have I got you want, or 
can’t have for the asking ? ” 

And Jacob said: “ Sell me this day thy birthright.” 

Whether it was the smooth way he made the proposition 
which disarmed Esau, or that he had begun to feel ill with 
hunger, or had never given his birthright any thought, and 
therefore failed to realize the implications of Jacob’s words, 
we shall never know. Probably there was a combination of 
all these circumstances. So he said: ‘‘ Behold, I am at the 
point to die: and what profit shall this birthright do to me P 
And Jacob said, swear to me this day; and he sware unto 
him: and he sold his birthright unto Jacob. Then Jacob 
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gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils; and he did eat and 
drink, and rose up and went his way: thus Esau despised 
his birthright.” 

At this point the question may be asked: “ Wherein lay 
the crime in that? Jacob was on to a good thing, and Esau 
was a gteedy fool, who parted, voluntarily, with what 
belonged to him.” Yet this incident has come echoing down 
the corridors of human history to this day, and was, to the 
Hebrews, a most solemn example of that profanity more 
criminal than crime. So the unknown writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews cries to the early Christians: “‘ Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness . . . looking diligently lest any 
man fail of the grace of God; lest any root of bitterness 
springing up trouble you and thereby many be defiled ; lest 
there be any fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, who for 
one motsel of meat sold his birthright. For ye know how 
that afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, 
he was rejected : for he found no place of repentance, though 
he sought it carefully with tears.” 


From the moment of their birth the quarrel between Jacob 
and Esau was one for precedency, and is well summed up by an 
old writer thus: “ Esau got the right of nature, Jacob of 
grace. But, because Esau is some minutes the elder, that the 
younger might have better claim to that which God had 
promised, he buys that which he could not win; he gives a 
mess of pottage in the time of hunger for a birthright ! There 
was never any meat, except the forbidden fruit, so dear bought 
as this broth of Jacob: in both, the receiver and eater is 
accursed.” Esau’s ultimate punishment lay in his exclu- 
sion from being heir to the blessing promised to Abraham 
and his seed for ever; Jacob’s in that he became an exile. 

Fsau completely forgot the silly bargain, or, if he re- 
membered it, regarded it as null and void. But Jacob the 
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schemer never forgot, and his shifty, agile mind was ever 
seeking a means of signing and sealing the covenant. There 
was no proof, as things stood, for who would believe his 
story ? Who would believe that, for a mess of red pottage, 
the first-born had bartered his inheritance ? The incident was 
unprofitable by its very unlikelihood. 

As the two sons grew older bitterness consumed the family 
more than in the days gone by. Esau, at forty, had taken to 
wife the daughter of Beeri the Hittite, named Judith, and 
Bashemath, the daughter of Elon the Hittite. They were 
attractive women, but the marriage cemented Isaac and 
Rebekah together at the cost of Esau’s estrangement from his 
father. They loathed the two young women, daughters of an 
alien tribe. 

In his grief of mind Isaac took to his bed, for he was very 
old, and his eyes were dim. 

One day, while lying on his couch, dreaming of the happy 
days gone by, when hand in hand with little Esau he had gone 
the rounds of the farm, or stirrup to stirrup had ridden with 
him to the hunt, he heard his footsteps in the hall, and called 
him in a feeble voice to come to his bedside. “ My son,” he 
cried, “‘ my son.”” Esau came into the room rather fearfully 
and stood near the door. ‘“ Behold, here am I,” he answered. 

Isaac pondered for a few moments in silence, and then 
spoke softly, hoping to touch the chords of old association in 
his son’s heart: “‘ Behold now, I am old... I know not 
the day of my death . . . now therefore take, I pray thee, 
thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field 
(the field where we used to hunt together, my beloved son, 
in the days that are spent and cannot return to us) and take 
me some venison ; and make me savoury meat, such as I love 
(such as we made together, with Jacob’s help, so skilful at 
the pots, my son, in the days that cannot return to us, oh! 
happy memory), and bring it to me, that I may eat; that my 
soul may bless thee before I die.” 
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Esau was delighted, for his father spoke softly, where of 
late, since his marriage, he had either railed at him or rebuked 
him by still silence, and went out forthwith to fulfil his wish. 
He did not notice Rebekah, who was still bitterly disposed to 
him, standing behind the curtain that hung over the other 
door. Nor did old, blind Isaac. 

Rebekah found Jacob in the kitchen, making a savoury 
broth, and drew him aside, out of hearing of the servants. 
“‘ Behold,” she whispered, “I heard thy father speak unto 
Esau thy brother, saying: ‘ Bring me venison, and make me 
savoury meat, that I may eat, and bless thee before the Lord 
before my death.” Now therefore, my son, obey my voice 
according to that which I command thee. (Thy hour has 
come. Act, lest thou lose the chance for ever.) Go now to 
the flock, and fetch me from thence two good kids of the 
goats; and I will make them savoury meat for thy father, 
such as he loveth ; and thou shalt bring it to thy father, that 
he may eat, and that he may bless thee before his death. (I 
know thou art a better cook than IJ, but the blame, if any, 
must be upon me, not thee. Shall not a mother, who bears 
her sons with travail, decide which shall have the inheritance P 
Shall blind nature determine it ? Hurry now, and do as I tell 
thee. There is not a moment to lose.”’) 

“ But, mother,” said Jacob hesitantly, his mind engaged by 
practical difficulties, “‘ Esau my brother is a hairy man, and I 
am a smooth man: my father peradventure will feel me (he 
is so distrustful of everyone), and I shall seem to him as a 
deceiver; and I shall bring a curse upon me, and not a 
blessing.” 

“Upon me be thy curse, my son,” she answered eagerly. 
“Only obey my voice, and go fetch me them. But the old 
fool will never know. His hearing is failing, his sight has 
gone. We can deceive his touch. Only yesterday he said that 
butter was cream, so he will not notice, with a feeble taste, 
the difference between venison and goat’s flesh. Now hurry, 
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because Esau is a swift and cunning hunter and may return 
sooner than we expect.” 

Without further ado Jacob went out to do his mother’s 
bidding, congratulating himself on her willingness to bear the 
responsibility for what seemed a promising scheme. An hour 
later Rebekah was immersed in pots and pans. “‘ We have a 
special guest to-night,” she said to the cooks, “and I prepare 
a special dinner. See ye to the other courses. I will dish up 
a little for the master ...a special treat... in a few 
minutes. Have those skins cleaned for me at once. I can 
make use of them. How long will you be? Half an hour ? 
Twenty minutes too long. I shall want them at once. Hurry 
now.” And the servants hurried. 

It was easy to deceive the half-blind old man. Rebekah 
took Esau’s best clothes (“ goodly raiment ” the Bible calls 
them) and dressed Jacob in them, smoothing and arranging 
them to her liking, and overcoming, by voluble argument, 
Jacob’s remaining scruples. Then she put the skins of the 
kids upon his hands and the smoothe of his neck, and gave 
him a dish of the savoury meat and bread, which he took to 
his father’s room. Just outside the door he spoke in a mufHled 
voice. “‘ My father,” he said. 

Isaac answered, half awake, “‘ Here am I; who art thou, 
my son?” | 

“Tam Esau, thy first-born,” he answered as softly as he 
could. “I have done according as thou badest me: arise, I 
pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless 
me.” 

But Isaac lay back hesitant, his mind disturbed by a sudden 
suspicion. This, it seemed to him, was very quick work. 
Esau had gone out hunting for the day. It was quite unusual 
for him to return so soon after noon. “ How is it that thou 
hast found it so quickly, my son?” he asked. 

“ Because the Lord thy God brought it to me,” lied the 
schemer glibly, and his mother, standing in the shadows 
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of the passage, smiled delightedly. Jacob was a son after 
her own heart. 

But the old man’s suspicions were hard to dispel. The 
unusual circumstances rang every warning bell in his Hebraic 
mind. ‘Come near, I pray thee,” he said at length, “ that I 
may feel thee, my son, whether thou be my very son Esau 
or not.” 

Trembling at this challenge, Jacob approached softly and 
let the trembling, parchment-like hands feel over him. The 
touch of a blind man is at any time unnerving, but a cheat it 
must horrify. Jacob licked his lips in terror, expecting a 
storm of patriarchal cursing to break over him at any moment. 
But the old man was deceived, as Rebekah knew he would 
be, because his hands were hairy. There were strange dis- 
similarities, it was true, but then his senses were failing him. 
The figure seemed shrunken, and the voice was muffled, yet 
there was the smell of his raiment, the smell of the ficlds and 
the woods, of the dogs and kine, to convince him, and the 
touch of a hairy hand. “ The voice,” he said, “is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. . . I will eat of 
my son’s venison, that my soul may bless thee.” 

And the old man ate and drank, his fears well drowned in 
the savour of the soup and the bouquet of the wine. 

Then, wiping his matted white beard with the back of his 
hand, he told the impostor to come and kiss him. “ See,” he 
said, “‘ the smell of my son is as the smell of a field which the 
Lord hath blessed. Therefore God give thee of the dew of 
heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine; Let people serve thee, and nations bow down to thee : 
be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s sons bow down 
to thee : cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed be 
he that blesseth thee.” 

This blessing was irrevocable, and Jacob knew it. Though 
fraud obtained it, none could annul it. He was now first-born 
by a double right, the right of sale by Esau, for a mess of 
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pottage, the right of gift by Isaac. Bowing towards the unsee- 
ing old man he withdrew with the dishes. ‘“ Hurry,” cried 
his mother in the passage, seizing his arm, “for I hear the 
horn of the hunter.” 


Esau had had a good day. In the sweet of the morning he 
had killed a deer and cut out of its steaming belly some tender 
slices, which he had left at his mother-in-law’s cottage to be 
cooked against his return in the afternoon. He now found the 
dishes ready and bore them exultingly home, glad at the 
prospect of giving his father pleasure after the recent bicker- 
ings over his wives, and hoping for a chance to say that 
Judith’s mother had cooked the peace-offering. A pledge of 
future fellowship. An assurance, it might well be, that, when 
Isaac should die, his wives would oust Rebekah. 

He dismounted, and carrying the dishes carefully under his 
arm, strode noisily into his father’s bedroom. The old man 
was dozing already, but sat up, rubbing his eyes. He could 
not at first understand the words he heard. “‘ Let my father 
arise, and eat of his son’s venison, that thy soul may bless 
me.” Was he dreaming? Or had he imagined, in the deeps 
of sleep, the savoury feast, and the hairy hands, the rich red 
wine and his paternal benediction of the son who poured it 
into his silver goblet ? Was that friendly kiss but the figment 
of a doting mind? What had happened? Or was he dream- 
ing now? “ Who art thou ?”’ he cried. 

“Tam thy son, thy first-born Esau.” 

Isaac shook with horrified excitement, and his wrinkled 
face went white. “ Who?” he muttered. “ Where is he that 
hath taken venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten of all 
before thou camest, and have blessed him ? Yea, and he shall 
be blessed.” 

The irrevocability of his blessing, the immutability of his 
promise! Esau perceived it, and cried, with a great and 
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exceeding bitter cry, “Bless me, even me also, O my 
father.” 

“Thy brother came with subtilty, and hath taken away thy 
blessing,” muttered the patriarch. 

Esau shouted out in anger: “Is not he rightly named 
Jacob ? For he hath supplanted me these two times : he took 
away my birthright; and, behold, now he hath taken away 
my blessing.” Then, turning to his father pathetically, the 
first flush of anger abated, he asked piteously: “‘ Hast thou 
not reserved a blessing for me P”’ 

The quavering voice of the old man answered Esau’s tears, 
but could not dry them. “ Behold,” he said, anger and sorrow 
mingled: ‘ Behold, I have made Jacob thy lord, and all his 
brethren have I given to him for servants ; and with corn and 
wine have I sustained him: and what shall I do now unto 
thee, my son?” 

The disappointed first-born begged an equivalent blessing, 
at least to nullify what Jacob had gained by trickery, but his 
father, slobbering in senile misery over the bed-clothes, shook 
his head. “ Behold,” was all he could say, “thy dwelling 
shall be the fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven 
from above; and by thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt 
serve thy brother ; and it shall come to pass when thou shalt 
have the dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke from off 
thy neck.” 

Full of hatred of Jacob, Esau left his father’s room and 
noised the matter abroad ; and in his wine-cups spoke of his 
father’s approaching death, and how he would kill Jacob, then, 
brushing him off the earth as a man brushes a fly from his 
hand. All this was told Rebekah, and she schemed to make 
her favourite son safe, complaining adroitly to her husband 
of the danger of Jacob’s philandering with the daughters of 
Heth, so Isaac called him one day and bade him go to Padan- 
aram, to the house of Bethuel, his mother’s father, there to 
find a wife of the daughters of Laban. Thus began for the 
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schemer, destined to found the Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
the typical Jew, the epitome of the chosen people, father of 
all their vices and virtues, all their strength and weakness, 
the great adventure of finding God. Strange that a cord of 
gold should stretch from his black treachery to his final 
renunciation of the glory of Egyptian burial beneath a 
Pyramid ! 

One can but epitomize his eventful story, underline its 
charm, and point its strange variety. Banished from home 
and kindred, a wanderer on the face of the earth, he is con- 
soled by a vision of Angels, while his head rests upon a pillow 
of stone; unexampled success rewards his toils in a strange 
land under a kinsman as big a rogue as himself, whom, 
Heaven blessing him, he got the better of by such means as 
Shylock describes, saying : 


When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s sheep,— 
This Jacob from our holy Abram was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor ; ay, he was the third,— 

. mark what Jacob did. 
When Laban and himself were compromis’d, 
That all the eanlings which were streak’d and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire, the ewes, being rank, 
In th’ end of autumn turned to the rams 
And when the work of generation was 
Between these woolly breeders in the act, 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 
He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party-colour’d lambs, and those were Jacob’s. 
This was a way to thrive... . 


Seven years served he Laban for Rachel his daughter, and, 
the wedding feast over, had the cross-eyed Leah foisted on 
him in the darkness of the nuptial chamber. The deception 
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was poetical, for as he awoke in the morning and saw with 
dismay that he had been tricked, the memory of his own 
deceptions must have come back vividly. The biter bit! But 
Rachel, for whom he served another seven years, was so dear 
to him that he forgave her father. How deeply he loved her 
may be seen in the matchless simplicity of the story of her 
death, heavy with sorrow as clouds are with rain, at a time 
when, triumphantly returning to his own land and reconciled 
with his offended brother, full of years and riches and children, 
he was the central orb of the tribe, and the intimate friend 
of God. 


And they journeyed from Bethel; and there was but a 
little way to come to Ephrath : and Rachel travailed, and 
she had hard labour. And it came to pass, as her soul 
was in departing (for she died) that she called his name 
Ben-oni: but his father called him Benjamin. And 
Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Ephrath, 
which is Bethlehem. And Jacob set a pillar upon her 
grave: that is the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day. 


I cannot refrain from ending with one of the finest hymns 
ever written, of the grandest episode in a life begun in deceit 
and luxury, continued in travail and discipline—disappoint- 
ment, exile and bereavement—and ended, not as it might 
have been for the asking, beneath a superb pyramidal 
monument of acres of hewn stone, but in the humble Cave of 
Machpelah, of which it has been said: “ There is not, perhaps, 
one ancient tomb in all Egypt, notwithstanding the care with 
which such spots were formerly guarded, which has not been 
completely rifled, and few which do not now lie open to injury 
of every kind; yet the Cave of Machpelah, which lies under 
the magnificent Mohammedan mosque at Hebron, is to this 
hour guarded with a veneration greater than any other 
sepulchre has ever enjoyed |” 
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Come, O thou Traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see, 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee ; 
With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


I need not tell thee who I am, 
My misery or sin declare ; 
Thyself hast called me by my name ; 
Look on thy hands, and read it there ! 
But who, I ask thee, who art thou P 
Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 


Yield to me now, for I am weak, 
But confident in self-despair ; 
Speak to my heart, in blessings speak, 
Be conquered by my instant prayer | 
Speak, or thou never hence shall move. 
And tell me if thy name is Love. 


?Tis Love! ’tis Love! Thou diedst for me! 
I hear thy whisper in my heart ! 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 
Pure Universal Love thou art ; 

To me, to all, thy mercies move ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


Aolo 
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an historic garment than that familiar to everyone, from 

little childhood, in the enthralling story of Joseph, which 
Skinner has described as “at once the most artistic and the 
most fascinating of Old Testament biographies.” 

The misleading description is responsible, moreover, for 
a misconception of the main grounds of the animosity shown 
by his ten older brothers. 

Jacob, now a very old man, his face lined with sorrow, his 
heart hungry for Rachel, mirrored before his eyes in the 
common round of every day, and the looks and actions of 
Joseph and Benjamin, dwelt in the land wherein his father 
was a stranger, Canaan, and his ten sons tended the flocks. 
But Benjamin, on account of his youth, and Joseph, because 
he was his father’s favourite, stayed in the home, an abiding 
consolation to an old man who, while loving the former 
deeply, never could forget that Rachel’s joy had lain in Joseph, 
whom her hands had handled and her eyes seen, rather than 
the babe born at all adventure. 

Nor could he forget the deep comfort little Joseph had 
been to him while he was manager for his uncle Laban, in the 
pasture-land of Charran, in the valley of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, whence grandfather Abraham had been called by God ; 
and nightly, as they sat together by the hearth, he would 
remind him of strange events the boy could vividly remember, 
of that exciting day when he was caught up in his mother’s 
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arms, and borne over the trackless seas of sand on a swift 
camel. Joseph could remember the panic in the encampment 
when scouts brought tidings that his uncle Esau was marching 
towards them with an army ; and how his father rose up, in 
the full vigour of virile manhood, and sent them over the ford 
Jabbok by night, and then came limping into the camp at 
dawn, maimed for life, but looking as if he had rent asunder 
the curtains of Heaven and seen God face to face. He could re- 
member their flight from the idolaters of Shechem, and the spot 
where his father had seen the mystic ladder, and his first meeting 
with death, when old nurse Deborah breathed her last. Above 
all, he was knit to his father by the events of that bewildering 
night when Rachel, his mother, moaned, in such terrifying 
tones as his young ears had never heard before, that she could 
travel no further, and must have rest, and had given birth to 
Benjamin, and died. He could remember the terrible moment 
when his father, stricken with sorrow, led him out, limping 
as he walked, on to the hill-side ; and wept beneath the ever- 
lasting stars ; and called upon the God of Abraham to hasten 
the day when he should meet Rachel again where journeys 
have their end; and besought protection for the new-born 
bairn; and made him say after him, his voice choked with 
sobs: “ This God shall be my God for ever and ever; He 
shall be my guide, even unto death.” 

All these things Joseph remembered vividly—they had 
formed and fashioned his character, and made him spiritual 
and charming. And so “Isracl loved Joseph more than all 
his children, because he was the son of his old age: and he 
made him a coat of many colours. And when his brethren 
saw that their father loved him mote than all his brethren, 
they hated him, and could not speak peaceably unto 
him.” Moreover, there was indubitable proof that he 
told their father tales. Disedifying incidents which had 
occurred when he was with them, feeding the flock, had 
drifted back to their father; while equally evil incidents, 
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when he was not there, had not got round. The inference 
was obvious. 

Apart from “the coat of many colours,” there were 
Joseph’s dreams, which he had been tactless enough to tell. 
“‘ We were binding sheaves in the field,” he had said excitedly, 
“and, lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright; and, 
behold, your sheaves stood round about, and made obeisance 
to my sheaf,” and he capped this, even angering his doting 
father, by saying, ““I have dreamed a dream more; and, 
behold, the sun and the moon and the eleven stars made 
obeisance to me.” “Shall I,” cried his father, “and thy 
mother and thy brethren indeed come to bow down ourselves 
to thee to the earth?’ But, though his brethren envied him, 
and his father rebuked, he had sent out a shaft which pierced. 
They believed this saying would come about. Dreams meant 
much in a household to whose father a pillar of stone had 
been the very portal of Heaven. 

It was the “coat of many colouts ” which permanently em- 
bittered Joseph’s brethren, for it put a seal upon the secondary 
importance of their birth. Rachel’s barrenness had been a 
grief to their father ; her bearing of Joseph and Benjamin, at 
long last, a cause of exultation. The squint-eyed Leah, foisted 
upon Jacob in the darkness of the nuptial chamber, whom 
afterwards he hated, had borne him Reuben (for she said, 
Surely the Lord hath looked upon my affliction; now there- 
fore my husband will love me); and Simeon (for she said, 
Because the Lord hath heard that I was hated, he hath there- 
fore given me this son also); and Levi (for she said, Now 
this time will my husband be joined unto me); and Judah 
(for she said, Now will I praise the Lord). ‘Then Leah had 
left off bearing, until one day her son Reuben found man- 
drakes in the field, an ancient root of curious shape supposed 
to give a woman fertility. She met Jacob as he came out of 
the field that evening, and said: “ Thou must come in unto 
me; for surely I have hired thee with my son’s mandrakes. 
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And he lay with her that night,” and she bore him Issachar 
(for she said, God hath given me my hire, because I have 
given my maiden to my husband). Then she bore him a 
sixth son, Zebulun (for she said, God hath endued me with 
a good dowry; now will my husband dwell with me), and 
afterwatds she bore him a daughter, named Dinah. Meanwhile 
Rachel had eaten out her soul in a barren wilderness of frus- 
trated hope. Not only was the dignity of motherhood with- 
held from her by ruthless nature but she was prevented from 
delighting the husband who loved her best of all the women 
with whom he cohabited, so she obliged him, in a wild desire 
to placate his anger, to have a child of Bilhah, her maid. Thus 
Dan was botn, whom she adopted as her own, and then 
Naphtali. And thus provoked, the now barren Leah gave her 
maid Zilpah to Jacob, who bore him Gad and Asher. 

The ascendency of Leah in child-bearing, therefore, if not 
in true love, was complete, but the love-apples, the dwarf 
plant with large grey leaves and whitish green blossoms, 
yielding in the spring a yellow fruit like a small tomato, and 
bringing springtide to unfruitful women, placed Rachel in her 
proper position as the true mother of the family. 

So many years of bed-chamber strife and envying amongst 
the mothers of the Twelve Tribes of Israel, culminating, 
through the potency of the aphrodisiac charm, in the capture 
by Rachel of the crown and orb and sceptte of motherhood 
in a second spring of marriage bliss, had naturally communi- 
cated itself to the offspring of the other women, sore over 
their secondary relationship to their father, a mood first incul- 
cated, then fostered, then fanned into flame by the jealous 
whispetings of their mothers, disappointed at finding that 
Rachel’s death exalted, rather than levelled down, her children, 
Joseph and Benjamin. 

The “coat of many colours ” was the final blow. This 
was no patch-work quilt of peacock plumes, more suited to a 
court jester than the elder son of the beloved Rachel, for the 
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Hebrew word means simply a tunic reaching down to the feet 
and wrists, of pute white linen piped with a narrow stripe of 
colour, the kind of robe worn only by the rich and noble, and 
king’s sons, exempt, by virtue of their rank or wealth, from 
the toils of common man. The ten sons of Jacob by his other 
women wore short coloured garments such as would neither 
show the dirt nor cramp their movements, for they had to 
wade through ditches, climb high hills, contend with bandits 
and beasts, and camp in the open, in pursuit of their pastoral 
labours. If they had expected no other lot in life, and were 
therefore content, the sudden emergence of the young cox- 
comb, the pious dreamer, the tale-bearer, in the white tobe 
of authority and exemption, altered everything. They were 
doomed, it was clear, to bow down to him their whole lives 
long, and therefore the shorter his life the better. They must 
bring it to an end, but how, without incurring the furious 
anger of their father which, when aroused, was something 
at which a brave man would quail ? 

The opportunity they longed for presented itself unex- 
pectedly, as related in the matchless words of the Bible. The 
ten brothers had gone to feed the flock in Shechem, and were 
in some danger, through their treachery to the children of 
Hamor, the father of Shechem. ‘That had been an evil incident 
in the life of Jacob. Dinah, his daughter by Leah, had 
philandered with Shechem, the son of Hamor the Hivite, 
ptince of the country, and yielded to his youthful passions. 
The result had brought the best out of them, the worst out 
of Jacob, who despised the Hivites cordially. Shechem really 
loved Dinah, and, with his father’s co-operation, pleaded to 
have her to wife. Jacob had consented, on condition that all 
the males of their tribe should be circumcised, to be eligible 
to intermarry with the Hebrews. And thus “ every male was 
circumcised, all that went out of the gate of his city, and it 
came to pass on the third day, when they wete sore, that two 
of the sons of Jacob, Simeon and Levi, Dinah’s brethren, took 
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each man his sword, and came upon the city boldly, and slew 
all the males. And they slew Hamor and Shechem his son 
with the edge of the sword, and took Dinah out of Shechem’s 
house, and went out . . . and spoiled the city and took all 
the little ones and women captive.” Thus, through the 
malignant treachery of his sons, who destroyed the covenant 
he had made with Hamor, Jacob’s name was made to stink 
among the surrounding nations, as well as the few survivors 
of the tribal raid, which is well attested by the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets, one of which, a letter from Aradhiba, governor of 
Jerusalem, mentions the incident. 

It was therefore with growing misgiving that Jacob looked, 
each evening as the rose-red sun was westering, for a sign of 
their return, and at length he grew so anxious that he decided 
to send Joseph, and said to him: ‘“‘ Go, I pray thee, see 
whether it be well with thy brethren, and well with the flocks, 
and bring me word again.” 

** So he sent him out of the vale of Hebron, and he came to 
Shechem. And a certain man found him, and, behold, he 
was wandering in the field: and the man asked him, saying, 
What seekest thou? And he said, I seek my brethren: 
tell me, I pray thee, where they feed their flocks. And the 
man said, They are departed hence; for I heard them say, 
Let us go to Dothan. And Joseph went after his brethren, 
and found them in Dothan. And when they saw him afar 
off, even before he came near unto them, they conspired 
against him to slay him. And they said one to another, 
Behold, this dreamer cometh. Come now therefore and let 
us slay him, and cast him into some pit, and we will say, Some 
evil beast hath devoured him: and we shall see what will 
become of his dreams.” 

Little they dreamed that thus they were setting in motion 
a train of events which was to fulfil the dreamet’s dreams, 
and provide, not only a splendid future, overflowing with 
opulent magnificence for the object of their hate, but for 
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Egypt, overflowing with plenty, a food-controller with 
plenary powers greater even than Mussolini’s or Hitler’s ; 
more potent than the king’s and of nobler purpose ; whereby 
Egypt should become the granary of Western Asia ; to which 
they themselves would come, humble suppliants for food ; 
under whose patronage they would settle ; and out of whose 
shadow their descendants would flee four centuries later to 
the land of their inheritance, the Land of Promise, flowing 
with milk and honey. 

And should this thrilling tale be supposed, in this year of 
superior wisdom, to be but on a par with the pantomime play 
of Dick Whittington (though that is a true enough story) let 
it be known that among the Tell-el-Amarna tablets there are 
two letters addressed to a high official of Akhnaton bearing 
the Semitic name of Dudo, thereby showing it inherently 
probable that a Hebrew con/d hold high office in Egypt, while 
on a tomb as old as 1500 B.c. is the following startling inscrip- 
tion: “I collected corn as a friend of the harvest god. I was 
watchful in time of sowing ; and when a famine arose and 
lasted many years I distributed corn to the city.” 

Joseph was overjoyed at seeing his brethren, and hurried 
towards them, as fast as he could, for he was now weaty. 
When at length he came to the fire-side he was met by chilling 
glances, instead of a warm welcome, the thought of which 
had buoyed him up during the long hours of fruitless search. 
Out of breath, it was some moments before he could find 
words of greeting, met by an unaccountable stony silence. 
They did not invite him to sit by their glowing fire and eat 
and drink, nor question him about his errand. They seemed 
uninterested in the home news. So he sat down upon the 
fallen trunk of a tree, wondering what had come over 
them. 

Then, responding to a signal by Judah, they all rose up, 
except Reuben, who turned away in disgust and walked out 
of the encampment slowly, and seized him. 
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““ What is the matter?” he cried in an access of fear. 
** What have I done to your” But never a word said they. 
Gripped by several strong arms, he was bustled some hun- 
dreds of yards to the edge of a wood, whose green expanse 
was assuming a sombre, gloomy black in the arms of early 
evening. Were they, he thought, about to cast him to the 
wolves, whose eerie howls resounded through the innermost 
arches of the black arboreal caverns ? Smitten by an awful 
fear, he screamed, but no one heeded. Suddenly a halt was 
made on the edge of a great deep pit. He knew now what 
was in store. He would not be drowned, for it was not the 
rainy season, and the pit would be as dry as a bone. He 
would be killed by the fall, for these pits were thirty yards 
deep. As if seized by second thoughts, his silent, evil brethren 
halted there, looking at one another for assurance. Joseph 
could see a little way down, but not very far, because, so that 
the pit could the more easily enclose and preserve the pre- 
cious water it was made to bottle in the rainy season, it was 
much smaller at the top than at the bottom. Cattle sometimes 
fell into these cisterns and died in agony, so how could he 
hope to escape P 

Piteously he begged for mercy, in the name of Rachel and 
Jacob, in the name of the God of Abraham; terrified, he 
begged forgiveness, for whatever he had done amiss; and 
then, as if suddenly realizing the grounds of their enmity, 
from the fact that they had torn off his gentleman’s raiment, 
his “coat of many colours,” the beautiful boy, like some 
golden-haired, blue-eyed, ruddy Saxon lad cradled in a nest 
of swarthy gypsies, the more eager to do him an injury 
because he contrasted so strongly with them, offered all 
he possessed in return for his life. “ All that I have, or may 
inherit,” he cried, “ shall be yours, and I will seal my lips and 
be your servant. Only spare me. Let me return to my father 
and your father.” But they laughed derisively. Their plan 
had gone too far to be abandoned now. The brat would tell, 
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as soon as he got home. It was all or nothing. They must 
make a good job of it. 

The nine mean and cruel men, each anxious to do his fair 
share in the dastardly deed, pushed him down into the depths. 
In horror he clutched a stone here, and a clump of bushy weed 
there,as heslipped overthe edge, but could not holdthem. Then 
there was nothing to grasp at. Down, down, down, expect- 
ing death at every moment. No water would be there to break 
his fall. Death. Ina moment he would be dead. The certainty 
overwhelmed him, sickened him, made him swoon with fear. 

But there was one thing he had not realized at all, and 
another he had imperfectly realized; the latter that the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob was also the God of Joseph ; 
the former that, though the dark cistern was dry round the 
sides, and empty of water, there was, at the bottom, a deep 
layer of soft mud which the rays of the sun could not reach 
and dry. It was an out-of-doors dungeon, like that of 
Malchiah’s in the court of the prison, into which, many ages 
afterwards, they let down Jeremiah with cords, of which it 
is written: “ And in the dungeon there was no water, but 
mire: so Jeremiah sunk in the mire.” 

Joseph fell shoulder-decp into it, gasping in sweet relief. 
Then, realizing that he was protected by over-arching wall 
from the danger of being stoned, and hoping against hope 
that his brethren, the dark deed done, might have already 
repented and be glad to rescue him, he shouted for mercy. 
The pit rang with his cries, and he knew they could hear him 
for their loud talking suddenly ceased. Then a voice—it was 
Judah’s—sounded clear as a bell and echoed round the bottom 
of the pit. ‘“ Are you safe in limb?” he asked. Joseph 
yelled back that he was. ‘“ Well, you will soon die of hunger, 
and your bones will rot ”? came the menacing answer, and then 
there was silence. With an effort he pulled himself out of the 
slime by means of an overhanging stone and straddled across 
it, shivering with cold. 
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Meanwhile, the hardened would-be fratricides went back 
to eat. It would soon be nightfall, and they had no wish to 
stay in the vicinity of their crime. What was the next step ? 
There was Reuben to be reckoned with. There was no telling 
where his sympathies might not lead, though they did not 
suppose that, the deed accomplished, he would betray them. 
What should they tell their father? They must eliminate 
every doubt from his mind or he might organize a search- 
party, and the lad might eke out an existence at the bottom of 
the pit for some good while. ‘There might be berries growing 
on the sides, or a beast might provide raw flesh for his knife. 

It was too early to feel the first pangs of a remorse which 
gnawed at their hearts year after year with growing intensity, 
of which we are given no hint in the Biblical story at this 
stage, but which sprang to their lips during their strange 
experiences in Egypt, many years after, when they said, one 
to another: “ We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
in that we saw the anguish of his soul when he besought us, 
and we would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon 
us”; and was manifest in their fear when they were brought 
into Joseph’s house, not knowing him to be the brother they 
had cast into the pit; and bent low before him, and said, 
through their spokesman Judah: “ What shall we say unto 
my Lord ? what shall we speak P or how shall we clear our- 
selves ? God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants ...”; 
a fear they never could lose even while they basked in the 
sunshine of Pharaoh’s favour and enjoyed the fruit of his land ; 
a fear that rose to their lips again when, their father Jacob 
dead, they sent a messenger to Joseph and said: “ Forgive 
. . . the trespass of thy brethren, and their sin; for they did 
unto thee evil . . .”; and cast themselves down in his pres- 
ence, saying, “Behold, we be thy servants”; to hear his 
kindly words, the words of a great-hearted gentleman, whom 
riches and power had not spoiled and whom the lusts of 
Egypt had not defiled: “‘ Fear not: for I am in the place of 
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God. But as for you, ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save 
much people alive. Now therefore fear ye not: I will 
nourish you, and your little ones.” 


It was a trivial circumstance which saved Joseph from dying 
of hunger and thirst in the pit, just the passing by of a com- 
pany of Ishmaelites, coming from Gilead with their camels 
bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down 
to Egypt, ships that passed in the day-time with sinister 
cargoes, as well, over the oceans of sand—flotsam and jetsam 
with weary bodies and hopeless hearts, picked up by the way. 
Slaves fetched good prices in Egypt. 

They were gone before Judah had finished thinking. Then 
he spoke with calm deliberation, saying: “‘ What profit is it 
if we slay our brother and conceal his blood ? Come, and let 
us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand be upon 
him; for he is our brother and our flesh.” His words were 
a token of fear, because of Reuben ; of eagerness to evade the 
mark of Cain; not those of a money-lover, for the four 
pounds they could hope to gain, when tithed between them, 
would be negligible, and the very simplicity of their pastoral 
lives diminished the importance of cash. His brethren were 
content. To the next band of merchantmen should Joseph 
be sold. 

They had not long to wait. Soon there was silhouetted 
on the far horizen, black against the deepening purple of 
eventide, a company of Midianites, hurrying to find a well to 
encamp by. The brothers waved and shouted, and they 
turned their camels towards them. A rapid discussion, a 
little bartering, and Joseph, eagerly clutching the rope thrown 
down to him, which he thought was a sign of their repentance, 
was dragged to the surface, tied upon a camel’s back, amidst 
the gums wanted in Egypt for embalming, and whirled away, 
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thankful for his life, but full of anger, borne he knew not 
whither, his future all unknown. But as the desert ships 
sailed onwards, the stars came out in the Heavens, bidding 
him, by their cheerful silvery shining, trust in the Star of 
Jacob, the Everlasting God. 


*‘ And Reuben returned unto the pit ; and, behold, Joseph 
was not in the pit; and he rent his clothes. And he returned 
unto his brethren, and said, The child is not; and I, whither 
shall I go? And they took Joseph’s coat, and killed a kid of 
the goats, and dipped the coat in the blood; And they sent 
the coat of many colours, and they brought it to their father ; 
and said, This have we found: know now whether it be thy 
son’s coat or no. And he knew it, and said, It is my son’s 
coat; an evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without 
doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob rent his clothes and put 
sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days. 
And all his sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort 
him ; but he refused to be comforted ; and he said, For I will 
go down into the grave unto my son mourning. Thus his 
father wept for him.” 

But as for Judah, who had a matter of eight shillings 
jingling in his pockets, crying out to be spent on ribands for 
a pretty woman, he sunk his sin in the riotous, memory- 
deadening pleasures of the flesh, falling in love with the daugh- 
ter of a certain Canaanite. But their children did not prosper, 
for Er the first-born “ was wicked in the sight of the Lord ; 
and the Lord slew him,” leaving a young widow, Tamar, to 
whom Judah’s second child, Onan, went in, to raise “ seed 
unto his brother,” according to ancient custom, but so unwil- 
lingly that his name comes echoing down the ages in the term 
for an odious sin. “ And the thing which he did displeased 
the Lord; wherefore he slew him also.” So was there left 
only the third son, a youngster named Shelah, whom Judah 
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bade Tamar his daughter-in-law wait for, that he might, when 
come to man’s estate, supply the place of Er. 

But Er’s widow, seeing Jacob did not bring her Shelah, now 
grown to man’s estate, and knowing that, having lately lost 
his wife, he was coming up to Timnath to shear the sheep, put 
off het widow’s garments, and covered herself with a veil, 
and sat in an open place by the way to Timnath, as if she were 
an harlot. “‘ And Judah turned unto her by the way, and said, 
Go to, I pray thee, let me come in unto thee (for he knew not 
that she was his daughter-in-law). And she said, What wilt 
thou give me... .?” 

Judah, inflamed by desire, gave her his signet and bracelets 
and staff in pledge, and she conceived, and arose and went 
away, and put on the garments of her widowhood. High and 
low he sought, but the harlot could nowhere be found, and 
then came tidings that his daughter-in-law had sinned. 
“ Bring her forth,” he cried, “‘ and let her be burnt,” and she 
came, bearing the symbols of Js dishonour. 

And she bore him twins, while his brother Joseph, the lad 
despised, of like passions with himself, but self-controlled, 
noble and full of holy fear, was wrenching himself away, in 
far-off Egypt, from the soul-killing luxury of the scented, silk- 
covered bed of the wife of Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh, 
who had bought him from the Ishmaelites, and found, to his 
great delight, a trusty steward, honest as the Egyptian day was 
long, and shrewd as only a Hebrew could be. 


VI 


THE MURDER OF THE FAT KING 


OT, or by interpretation, “ wrapt up,” of whom there 
is no further mention in the Bible after the deplorable 


incident about to be described, except a New Testa- 
ment allusion to him as “ righteous,” was the son of Haran, 
Abram’s brother. Born in Ur of the Chaldees, where his 
father died, he was cared for by Abram, as described in a 
former chapter, and grew up rich, with many flocks and herds 
and tents, until the pasture on the hills of Bethel was not 
sufficient, and there arose a strife between the herdmen of 
Abram’s cattle and his own. 

To him good Abram made a generous offer, of land his by 
Divine promise, his nephew’s only by sufferance, lest the strife 
among their slaves should invite attack by the Canaanites and 
Perizzites. “ Is not the whole land before thee P ” said Abram. 
“ Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.” Whereupon Lot, to 
his eternal shame, agreed to the magnanimous proposal, and 
chose the better, pitching his tent toward Sodom, forgetful 
of the debt he owed his uncle. 

We need not dwell on the adventures of Lot at Sodom, 
culminating in his flight and the turning of his wife into a 
pillar of salt; nor go over the ground of an earlier episode, 
the battle of the kings amidst the slime-pits, for if these 
chapters have been read in sequence they will be fresh in 
mind ; but can pass on rapidly to the ignominious misadven- 
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tute of the man who had chosen his own advantage rather 
than his benefactor’s, a misadventure which must necessarily 
be recounted, if briefly, with words carefully chosen, to 
explain, as a prelude to the crime we are about to consider, 
the origin of the Moabites. 

Lot went up out of Zoar, after the destruction of Sodom, 
bereaved of his wife and impoverished by his losses, but know- 
ing that as God had been with Abram, so was He with him, 
since the angels had driven him into a sanctuary which should 
not be overthrown. There he dwelt in a cave with his two 
daughters, uncomfortable quarters after the luxuriousness of 
their life in Sodom. It was not that, however, which made 
the two girls sullen; nor was their silence wholly grief over 
the strange fate of their mother. There was something they 
could never forget, something which made them burn with 
anger inwardly. Despite all the temptations of Sodom, whose » 
lewd inhabitants made an open cultus of every form of 
immorality, they had maintained their virtue, they still pos- 
sessed the proud title of virgin ; and yet their father had been 
willing to place them at the disposal of the mob merely to 
maintain inviolate the rules of hospitality to strangers. A 
pretty choice thought they. Of what use to be virtuous when 
a father of ancient and noble lineage prized their virginity so 
little. They could not forget his words, nor the gestures 
which accompanied them : “‘ Behold now, I have two daugh- 
ters which have not known man; let me, I pray you, bring 
them out unto you, and do ye to them as is good in your eyes : 
only unto these men do nothing, for therefore came they 
under the shadow of my toof.” 

As the three dwelt together in the uncomfortable confines 
of the cave, by day and by night, without pleasure or privacy, 
the old man engrossed in futile schemings to regain his lost 
prosperity, the daughters nursing their grievance, though not 
daring to voice it, it became luminously clear to them that, 
despite their father’s optimism when in wine-cups, the family 
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fortunes had finally crashed, unless Abraham should revive 
them. There came no sign of his willingness to do so, how- 
evet, for he had journeyed toward the south country. 

Loss of riches spelled loss of opportunity to marry, at any 
rate within their station, and to their indignation with their 
father was soon added a restless discontent with well-doing, 
which neither man seemed to value nor God to reward. 

Disintegration of character followed, for one day the elder 
said to her sister: “‘ Our father is old, and there is not a man 
in the earth to come in unto us after the manner of all the 
earth: Come, let us make our father drink wine, and we 
will lie with him, that we may preserve seed of our 
father.” 

The younger at once agreed, and so the stage was set for 
incest, from which, but a short while before, the girls would 
have shrunk as too horrible even to imagine. 

That night they made their father drunk, and as he lay 
snoring on the skins which were their only couches in the 
dirty, draughty cave, the elder, knowing that he would not 
awaken, lay with him, and on the morrow persuaded her 
sister to do likewise. ‘“ And he perceived not when she lay 
down, nor when she arose.” 

Of this incest were born two children, to the elder a son 
named Moab, to the younger a son named Ben-ammi, who, 
in the process of time, became fathers of the Moabites and 
Ammonites respectively. 


The eoatse Hebrew jests upon their geniture signified dis- 
like and disdain of a race kindred in language and modes of 
expression. They, like them, were a settled race, with cities 
great and strong, fruitful vineyards, fields golden with corn, 
and an abundance of cattle. Arabs, wandering over the 
deserts and living in tents, they could tolerate, as a race dis- 
tinct. Canaanites, Hivites, Amorites, Jebuzites, Perizzites and 
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Girgashites were natural enemies, to be fought rather than 
hated. But these Moabites, seemingly favoured by their own 
God, Jehovah, who had granted them great blessings ; helped 
them to conquer the giant Emims; prospered them in their 
going out and coming in; and even bade Israel not molest 
them, aroused their deepest jealousy. 

Never could they forget the day when, as wanderers upon 
the face of the earth, their nation pitched in the plains of Moab 
on this side Jordan by Jericho, Balak the King of Moab sent 
messengers unto Balaam the seer, saying, “Come curse me 
this people.” Had not the dumb ass witnessed against 
Balaam and Balak? Should sey, who had tongues to speak, 
ever cease to gibe and jeer at the nation which had refused 
them wayside hospitality ? How should they let Moab forget 
the prophecy of Balaam, who had heard the words of God, 
and knew the knowledge of the most High, who saw the 
vision of the Almighty, falling into a trance, but having his 
eyes open: “J shall see him, but not now: I shall behold 
him, but not nigh: there shall come a Star out of Jacob, and 
a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners 
of Moab”? Nor were the Moabites slow to answer that 
their women had been raped when Israel abode in Shittim, and 
sacrificed to their gods ; and that the Hebrew God had said : 
“Vex not Moab, nor contend with them in battle.” 


Now it happened, at the time this story opens, that Eglon, 
King of Moab, had made himself master of Jericho and the 
surrounding districts, and Israel had become subject, groaning 
under his tyranny. They fought bitterly to keep the city of 
palm trees, which Joshua had encircled as an eagle does its 
prey ; whose massive walls, so wide as to have houses on 
them, had fallen at the blast of his trumpets; but without 
avail, for Moab, strengthened by Ammon and Amalek, scaled 
the rebuilt walls, and put them to the edge of the sword, until 
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their bitter cries for mercy were heard, and the sword gave 
place to serfdom. 

Eighteen long years had they groaned in subjection, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to an ill-begotten people, 
descendants of drunken Lot. The City of Palms, which 
commanded the two main passes up to the hill-country of 
Judza and Samaria, a glorious capital for a strong nation, its 
soil well watered and fertile, its climate deliciously warm, was 
now impregnable. No armed invaders from the east could 
hope to take it, much less they, whose swords had been beaten 
into pruning-forks, whose pride had been crushed to the dust. 
They loved it as a city which spoke, not as Zion of holiness, 
but of the splendour of their military achievements; they 
loved it, too, for its enchanting pleasantness, of which 
Josephus spoke in after ages, when its wrinkled dotage was 
removed by Archelaus, extolling its stately buildings rising 
up among groves of palm trees miles in length, its gardens 
filled with the fragrant flowers and luscious fruits of the 
Orient, rarest and most precious of all, the balsam, growing 
in profusion, “a treasure worth its own weight in silver, for 
which kings made war,” “so that he who should pronounce 
the place divine would not be mistaken; and, indeed, if we 
speak of other things it will not be easy to light on any 
climate in the habitable earth that can well be compared to 
it.” Josephus spoke of the dry tree; Israel served Moab in 
the green. 

Often the serfs of Moab planned to cast off their yoke and 
overthrow their oppressors, but in vain. They had no leader 
and were bound by oath. The restoration of Jericho after its 
overthrow and superficial destruction by Joshua had been 
complete. It dominated all the countryside, and its armies 
were strong. Yet as token of their hope the Hebrews would 
wear the small sweet white rose of Jericho, plucked from its 
flinty walls. 

One day a Benjamite, named Ehud, left-handed like so many 
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of his countrymen, was given by the children of Israel the 
task of carrying their tribute to Eglon. 

Ehud, saying nothing to anyone, madc a dagger with two 
edges, the length of a cubit, that is, from a man’s elbow to his 
wrist, and girded it under his raiment upon his right thigh. 
As he passed into the King’s palace the guard felt over his 
left thigh, the place where a man would naturally keep his 
dagger, not realizing that Ehud was left-handed. 

He was ushered into the King’s presence, and while bow- 
ing down before him wanted badly to laugh. Never, in all 
his days, had he seen anyone so comical. Eglon was enor- 
mously fat, fatter than a tub, and his legs were short, so that 
he had to be lifted to his throne. There he sat, his legs dang- 
ling, his ridiculously small hands fondling a bushy red beard, 
and his cruel eyes peeping out of a tiny head. 

Ehud never remembered seeing anything so silly, but his 
wish to laugh was soon changed to indignation at the thought 
of this royal clown being liege and master. 

“ Ah!” said the fat King in a thin, piping voice, which 
enhanced the absurdity of his appearance, “ you come to pay 
us tribute, you who despise us ; you, who are now our slaves. 
It is well, but go back to your people and tell then that King 
Fglon is not satisfied. They will know, by the tradition of 
their fathers that, when Israel came out of Egypt, the Amor- 
ites had robbed us of our territory north of the river Arnon. 
Moab never forgets. You Hebrews conquered the Amorites 
and allotted our ancient territory to the tribe of Reuben. Is 
it not so?” 

Ehud bowed assent. 

“Tt is a very long while ago, Your Majesty,” he said. 

“Moab never forgets,” repeated the King. “ You are our 
serfs now, but the insult can only be erased from our memory 
by as many centuries of serfdom as we have suffered loss.” 

The reedy voice ceased, and Ehud, seeing that his audience 
was at an end, retired from the royal presence, seething with 
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anger at the insult to his race. Gone was his sense of the 
comical. This gross mountain of flesh was the master of his 
tribe! His left hand strayed for a moment to his right side. 

But by now he was outside the Palace, and the guard had 
gone, clanging the great gate to. He walked in silence a little 
way with his servants, and then dismissed them, saying he 
would follow later. Fora while he stood wrapped in thought 
amidst the quarries of carved stones and graven images, in 
the sacred circle of Gilgal, whose unseeing eyes, as they looked 
towards him, induced a sense of awe. These were the gods 
of Moab! ‘These the deities of that fat excrescence! Well, 
though gods of stone, they looked grim in the grey twilight, 
and were gods who had conquered Jehovah. An owl hooted 
uncannily in a tree, and a bat darted past. Should he return 
to his people, or try to use that keen-bladed knife he had 
secreted on his person? Should he accept the sovereignty of 
the images of Gilgal, or rebel in the name of great Jehovah ? 
Rebellion was surely a sacred duty. Yet there was his oath, 
and the covenant of his people. When the keen edge of 
Moab’s sword was slaying their babes and ripping open their 
women his fathers, seeing further resistance useless, had cast 
down their weapons and grovelled, swearing by their God 
that they would serve Moab if Moab would spare. Moab 
had spared. The great fat monster, who could have slain them 
all, and made the name of Reuben only a melancholy memory, 
had been clement. And more; had made life reasonably 
endurable for his new subjects. He had taken away their 
swords, but had not removed their freedom. He had eclipsed 
Jehovah by his gods, but had not compelled them to worship. 
He had taken away their city, but had not driven them from 
their homes. Undoubtedly they had cause to be grateful, 
as gtateful, at least, as subject peoples can be to a 
conqueror. 

Should he destroy the sanctity of covenants by killing the 
King ? But how could he kill the King? His chance had 
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slipped through his fingers, all because his sense of the 
comical had been uppermost in the King’s chamber. 

‘Then he remembered the taunt. Oath or no oath, covenant 
ot no covenant, he would, whether Jehovah approved or not, 
break the yoke of this corpulent monster. 

Retracing his steps slowly, and steeling himself to his grim, 
unnatural task, he at length reached the Palace and asked the 
guards to tell His Majesty that he, Ehud, had returned upon 
a secret errand. 

He was ushered again into the presence of the corpulent 
King, now not seated on his throne, but on a low seat in his 
summer chamber, an “ uppet room of cooling,” on the flat 
roof, but one, unlike those on the people’s houses, entirely 
enclosed and therefore screened from view. Exultation 
throbbed through Ehud. 

“Keep silence,” said the King to those around him, 
‘leave me in privacy. This Reubenite has something to 
tell me.” 

And all that stood by went out from him, 

“‘T have a message from God unto thee,” said Ehud. 

The King, as if uneasy, rose from his seat, but before he 
could speak Ehud put out his left hand quickly, seized the 
dagger concealed on his right thigh, and thrust it into the 
King’s belly. The haft sank in after the blade and the fat 
closed upon it as the point came out behind. The obese body 
collapsed on the couch with a sigh and its blood dyed the 
coverings purple. 

Ehud, moving swiftly, went on to the staircase that led up 
to the summer parlour and shut and locked the two wings of 
the door, thrusting the key into his pocket. He crept out 
softly, meeting no one; passed the guard, which raised no 
question ; ran rapidly down narrow streets towards the gate 
of the city ; slackened before he came to it ; and quietly passed 
out on to the high road. Escape, if the servants were tardy 
in their return, was now assured. 
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Some while afterwards a servant, coming quietly up the 
stairs, and not heating a sound, tried the winged doors and 
found them locked. He went to the King’s chief attendant, 
and together they came to the summer chamber. The doors 
were still fast closed and no sound came from within. “ Surely 
he covereth his feet in his summer chamber,” said the chief 
attendant euphemistically. ‘‘ We will return in half an hour. 
The Reubenite has evidently gone.” 

Half an hour later the doors were still closed and no sound 
was audible. ‘“‘ Time we looked into this,” said the chief 
attendant. “ Fetch me my keys.” 

When they were brought him he softly inserted one in the 
lock and entered. His cry of horror brought the other 
servants in pell-mell, to gaze with helpless nausea at the 
transfixed body. 


And Ehud escaped while they tarried, and passed 
beyond the quarries, and escaped unto Seirah. And it 
came to pass, when he was come, that he blew a trumpet 
in the mountain of Ephraim, and the children of Israel 
went down with him from the mount, and he before 
them. 

And he said unto them, Follow after me: for the 
Lord hath delivered your enemies the Moabites into your 
hand. And they went down after him, and took the 
fords of Jordan toward Moab, and suffered not a man to 
pass over. 

And they slew of Moab at that time about ten thousand 
men, all lusty, and all men of valour; and there escaped 
not a man. 

So Moab was subdued that day under the hand of 
Israel. 


“Blessed be Ehud, who hath wrought this deliverance | ” 
was for many a day in Israel a popular cry, but there was one 
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whom it chilled, who could never forget, by day or by night, 
the vision of a hulk of flesh skewered by his dagger, gasping 
as it fell, spurting blood, on to the regal couch. Ehud, 
haunted by the vile remembrance, harrowed by the thought 
of a covenant broken in the name of Jehovah, whose own 
oaths were immutable, went softly all his days. 


VII 
THE BLACK TENT 


NDER the emblem of victory—a palm tree between 

Ramah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim—there lived 

an old woman, the wife of one Lapidoth, who was 
renowned as a prophetess and reverenced as a judge. Although 
the Israelites had had a prophetess before, Miriam the sister of 
Aaron, whose triumphant song of deliverance sometimes 
thrilled from their lips when they could rouse themselves from 
the despondency into which they were cast by subjection to 
Jabin, King of Canaan, who reigned in Hazor, Deborah 
seemed different, and was, as events were to prove. But they 
never before had had a female judge. 

A judge was she, not through a dearth of men of character, 
for there was Batak [put in after ages by St. Paul among the 
Saints who overcame by faith], but in virtue of the excellence 
of wisdom she possessed and the homage she commanded. 

Her name expressed her character, as is often the case in 
the Scriptures, for Deborah means a Bee, “ filled with the 
honey of Divine song and prophecy, but armed as those 
creatures of God are with a sting and lightning-like impulse 
on the wing.” Therefore came the children of Israel up to 
her for judgment, and Barak the son of Abinoam, on receiving 
her summons, left Kadeshnaphtali at once to go to her court 
under the whispering palm tree on the mountain of Ephraim. 

Her words to him, few and slowly spoken, and the look of 
triumph in her eyes, the dreamy eyes of a seer, betokened a 
national crisis. “Hath not the Lotd God of Israel com- 
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manded,” she said in a voice as full of music as the humming 
of the bees in the mouritain flowers, “ saying, Go and draw 
toward mount Tabor, and take with thee ten thousand men 
of the children of Naphtali and of the children of Zebulun ? 
And I will draw unto thee to the river Kishon Sisera the 
captain of Jabin’s army, with his chariots and his multitude, 
and I will deliver him into thine hand.” 

The command astonished Barak, for the forces of the people 
wete contemptible, their morale poor and their equipment and 
resources scanty. Surely, unless God were verily with him, he 
and all he led into battle would, by the morrow, be dead or 
dying in the dust. He temporized. 

“Tf thou wilt go with me (he said) then I will go: but if 
thou wilt not go with me, then I will not go.” 

Debotah’s dreamy eyes lit up with the scorn of a woman 
whose word is mistrusted. 

“T will surely go with thec,” she said, “ notwithstanding the 
journey that thou takest shall not be for thine honour ; for the 
Lord shall sell Siscra into the hand of a woman.” 

He bowcd assent, stung by her rebuke, and went to assemble 
his forces on Mount Tabor, than which, he was obliged to 
admit to himself, no better spot could be chosen for the for- 
lorn rising against Jabin, whose chariots of iron would be 
useless on the wooded slopes. If he could but strike like the 
flash of lightning his name betokened |! 

Ten thousand men, poorly armed, enrolled under his 
banner, and one woman, like a Joan of Arc, exhorting them 
to be of good courage and go forth to conquer, these were 
his assets. But there, far below, the armour and the swords 
of Jabin’s mighty army flashed in the noontide sun, and the 
air was thunderous with the rumble of nine hundred chariots. 

Raising his sword, and crying to his men to follow him, 
Barak sped down the slopes towards the slowly advancing 
infantry of Jabin, and soon they rocked in battle. Deborah 
did not join them, but stood, outlined against the sky, like 
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Moses in the battle with the hosts of Amalek, her hands lifted 
up in ptayer, the majesty of her matronhood blending with 
the dignity of the seer. But what words can describe her 
better than those of Captain Conder? ‘ How sublime her 
figure seems on Tabor . . . rising to her full height, her eyes 
now lifted up to heaven, and now fixed on the army below— 
her long hair floating on the mountain breeze—her hand 
having instinctively and unconsciously grasped a sword which 
flashes in answer to her flashing eye, and her lips pouring out 
a torrent of eloquence and poetry, forming the prelude to that 
glorious ode which she is to sing after the victory has been 
won.” 

Deborah was a host in herself. Glancing backwards, from 
time to time, as they halted momentarily for breath, the 
Israelites took fresh heart at the sight of her upraised sword, 
glittering in the sun. They fought as they had never fought 
before, and swept the enemy downwards, and scattered their 
chatiots. Soon the River Kison was dyed red with blood. 
Soon the routed soldiers of Jabin, dismayed by so fierce an 
attack, and looking in vain for a standard to rally them, were 
fleeing towards Haroshcth of the Gentiles. 

Out of one of their chariots, whose wheel had stuck in a 
ditch, there stepped a captain, his face engraved with fear. 
Running swiftly, he gained the cover of a belt of trees and 
plunged on, not daring to halt for breath until the bruit of the 
battle had faded out of hearing. He was none other than 
Sisera, captain of the army, a man whose warlike robes and 
splendid office belied the craven heart that was now so full of 
fear. Onward he ran, mile after mile, congratulating himself 
on his clever escape. True, King Jabin would have unpleasant 
things to say on his return. He might be degraded. He 
might even be killed as a traitor. Unless, he thought, I can 
lie in hiding long enough to cover my flight. Could I but 
return to Hazor in a week’s time, limping with pain, as one 
snatched out of the jaws of death, the last of the scattered 
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remnant to escape, then should my life and reputation be 
secure, for I should have been honoured as one who had 
perished, and, suddenly returned from the grave, would 
receive a mighty welcome. 

So thinking, he saw, in the deepening twilight, outlined 
against the horizon, the black tent of Jael the wife of Heber 
the Kenite. He knew it well, for he had been used to halt 
there during manceuvres, and he blest his god for leading him 
unwittingly this way. In ordinary circumstances he would 
not seek help of a Kenite, for, being a people descended, as 
well he knew, from Hobab of Jethro, the father-in-law to 
Moses, they were good friends with the Israelites, and 
proselytes of their religion. But the lonely black tent was the 
habitat of a renegade, who had severed himself from the 
Kenites, and pitched, in his lonely rebellion, in the plain of 
Zaanaim, by Kedesh. 

Could I, thought Sisera, gain shelter there, and remain in 
hiding, I should be saved. I am faint and weary, and no 
doubt my retreat has already been cut off by pursuers. Surely, 
if I promise them gold, they will help me, for they are 
outlawed by their kinsfolk, while with us they are at 
peace. 

While he was thus thinking Heber’s wife came out to meet 
him, for she had seen him coming. “ Turn in, my lord, turn in 
to me;” she cried, seeing from his condition that he was a 
fugitive, ‘* Fear not.” 

Gladly he followed her, and threw himself into a corner of 
the tent, exhausted. Jael covered him with a mantle. 

“‘ Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink,” he gasped, 
“for I am thirsty.” 

And she opened a goat-skin full of sour milk, the favourite 
drink of the Kenites, and gave him to drink, and covered him 
so that no one, coming into the tent, might discern him. 
** Stand in the door of the tent,” he said, in a muffled voice, 
from underneath the coverings, “and it shall be, when any 
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man doth come and enquire of thee, and say: ‘Is there any 
man here ?’ that thou shalt say ‘ No.’ ” 

Soon the heat of the rugs and his weariness induced a deep 
sleep. Jael came stealthily over, and looked down on the 
heap. The man was at her mercy. He had promised her gold, 
breathlessly, as he had hurried to her tent. But would he pay P 
If she hid him for a week, as he asked, would he then escape 
the avenger? Surely gold flows only from conquerors, she 
thought. Barak would give me money. Perhaps, too, this 
craven soldier, who should have died in the midst of his 
troops, not fled to save his life, has gold upon him, and seeks 
to cheat me. For gold I will betray him who trusts in me, for 
gold is good and better than covenants. 

So thinking she remembered another advantage to be gained 
by treachery. She disliked being boycotted by her kinsfolk. 
Surely they would rejoice, and acclaim her a national heroine. 
Surely the destruction of Sisera would open the closed doors of 
social welcome. 

She took a tent-pin of iron, with a sharp point, and a large 
mallet, which she knew well how to use, as fastening tents was 
a woman’s task among her people, and went softly to him, and 
drove the tent-pin into his temple, so that it was fastened into 
the ground. And so he died in slumber, betrayed by the 
woman he trusted, who had invited him to take shelter. 

Her dark and horrible deed accomplished she searched him 
for gold, but found none, for captains do not go into battle 
with money, else would they be shewn no metcy when 
wounded. With a sigh of disappointment she covered him 
again with mats and went to the tent door. Whose were those 
figures on the hill-tops? Surely the pursuers of Sisera. 
Running out into the open she waved to them, and they turned 
towards her. One of them was Barak. 

““ Give me gold,” she cried, “and I will tell thee where 
Sisera is; much gold, and I will deliver him into thy 
hands.” 
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“Tt shall be given thee, woman, but waste no time. Tell 
me where to find him,” answered Barak. 

“ Come,” said she, plucking his wrist, “‘ and I will shew thee 
the man whom thou seekest.” 

He followed her into the tent, and she raised the rugs. 
They dripped with the blood of Sisera. 

Barak went back to call off the pursuit and recruit his army 
for a further attack upon Jabin, which was to prove victorious. 
Deborah awaited him, and as he bowed she burst into song : 


For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, 

For that the people offered themselves willingly, 
Bless ye the Lord. 

Hear, O ye kings ; give ear, O ye princes ; 

I, even I, will sing unto the Lord ; 

I will sing praise to the Lord, the God of Israel. 
Lord, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, 

When thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 

The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 

Yea, the clouds dropped water. 

The mountains flowed down at the presence of the Lord, 
Even yon Sinai at the presence of the Lord, the God of Israel. 
In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, the high ways were unoccupied, 
And the travellers walked through byways. 

The rulers ceased in Israel, they ceased, 

Until that I Deborah arose, 

That I arose a mother in Israel. 

They chose new gods ; 

Then was war in the gates : 

Was there a shield or spear seen 

Among forty thousand in Israel ? 

My heart is toward the governors of Israel, 

That offered themselves willingly among the people : 
Bless ye the Lord. 

Tell of it, ye that ride on white asses, 

Ye that sit on rich carpets, 

And ye that walk by the way. 
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Far from the noise of archers, in the places of drawing water, 
There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord, 

Even the righteous acts of his rule in Israel. 

Then the people of the Lord went down to the gates. 

Awake, awake, Deborah ; 

Awake, awake, utter a song: 

Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam. 
Then came down a remnant of the nobles and the people ; 
The Lord came down for me against the mighty. 

Out of Ephraim came down they whose root is in Amalek ; 
After thee, Benjamin, among thy peoples ; 

Out of Machir came down governors, 
And out of Zebulun they that handle the marshal’s staff. 
And the prisoners of Issachar were with Deborah ; 
As was Issachar, so was Barak ; 
Into the valley they rushed forth at his feet. 

By the water courses of Reuben 

There were great resolves of heart. 

Why satest thou among the sheepfolds, 

To hear the pipings for the flocks ? 

At the watercourses of Reuben 

There wete great searchings of heart. 

Gilead abode beyond Jordan : 

And Dan, why did he remain in ships ? 

Asher sat still at the haven of the sea, 

And abode by his creeks. 

Zebulun was a people that jeoparded their lives unto the death, 
And Naphtali, upon the high places of the field. 

The kings came and fought ; 

Then fought the kings of Canaan, 

In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo : 

They took no gain of money, 

They fought from heaven, 

The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 

The river Kishon swept them away, 

That ancient river, the river Kishon, 

O my soul, march on with strength. 

Then did the horsehoofs stamp 

By reason of the pransings, the pransings of their strong ones. 
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Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; 
Because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
To the help of the Lord against the mighty. 


The song of Deborah ended, but her arms remained upheld, 
as if she were offering her song of triumph to the Lord God of 
Armies, whose golden chariot, now bounding out of the dark 
caverns of the east, sent tenuous quivering shafts of fire over 
the hill-tops. 

Deborah is a mighty woman, thought Barak, and has 
inspited my ttoops with courage, yet to me, not her, should 
the palm be given. I led them to victory. My name should be 
emblazoned on the scrolls of Israel in letters of gold. 

As if divining his thoughts, and despising the instrument 
she had chosen to win the victory, she burst out again into 
song, but the song of a scer rather than the cry of a victor. 

Blessed above women shall Jael be (she sang, and he 
wondered at her divination, for none had told her what had 
befallen Sisera, and by whose hand he had died). 


The wife of Heber the Kenite, 

Blessed shall she be above women in the tent. 
He asked water, and she gave him milk ; 

She brought him butter in a lordly dish. 

She put her hand to the nail, 

And her right hand to the workman’s hammer ; 
And with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote through his head, 
Yea, she pierced and struck through his temples. 
At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay : 

At her feet he bowed, he fell : 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 


Again she paused, while Barak shivered, half in the cold of 
the dawn and half in fear of the occult. ‘‘ I see the mother of 
Sisera,” she suddenly cried, “‘ far off, in his home, she awaits 
him.” 
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Through the window she looked forth, and cried, 

The mother of Sisera cried through the lattice, 

Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 

Why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? 

Her wise ladies answered her, 

Yea, she returned answer to herself, 

Have they not found, have they not divided the spoil ? 

A damsel, two damsels to every man ; 

To Sisera a spoil of divers colours, 

A spoil of divers colours of embroidery, 

Of divers colours of embroidery on both sides, on the necks of the 
spoil P 

So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord : 

But let them that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his 
might. 

The sun was now tossed, like a fiery ball, over the marge, 
and the great God of Heaven, smiling upon the dew-drenched 
earth, made it to shimmer like a lake of silver, and touched 
with the brush of dawn the gloom of night-clothed 
woods into morning dress of tender emerald. Deborah, 
worshipping and silent, held her hands upraised. Barak stood 
with head bowed, in wonder mixed with fear. Far away, near 
a black tent, a woman dug a trench in the earth for the body of 
her guest, before Heber should return from his journeys, for 
Heber would beat her when he knew, yet less harshly if 
the body were hidden, and she poured good red gold into 
his lap. 


vill 
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- LEAR out, you son of a dirty harlot!” 
( “Hop it, you blot on the family landscape!” 
“Don’t come back again, or we'll know the 
reason why |” 

The object of these bitter words, a young man of 
magnificent stature, with brown curly hair, face a deep 
sunburnt almond, sea-grey eyes dancing with anger, stood in 
the centre of the road outside the city gates of Mizpeh of 
Gilead, shaking a clenched fist at the hostile crowd that jeered 
at him over the battlements. Then, overwhelmed by a sense 
of his impotency, he turned on his heel and strode away. 
Mile after mile he walked, consumed with anger, until the 
going down of the sun and a nasty pain on his right temple, 
where a stone had struck him, led him to sit wearily down ona 
smooth rock by the wayside. 

He wiped the blood from his forehead with a handful of 
rank grass, and muttered, as he did so, “the brutes!” 
Vividly the events of the afternoon, so unexpected, so 
crushing, swept through his aching mind. He smarted with 
a novel humiliation. To have been thrown out of his own 
city, he, the champion wrestler, boxer and swordsman, whom 
none dared challenge! He writhed with a heartache, such as 
he had never experienced before. To be separated, hopelessly, 
irrevocably, from his daughter, the light of his eyes, the darling 
of his heart. Her merry prattle still sounded in his ears, the 
touch of her little hands upon his strong arms still throbbed 
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there. He was playing with her when the mob came. Had 
they not threatened to beat her to death in her mother’s arms, 
and to rip open the woman he loved before his very eyes, with 
their sharp swords, unless he left the city peaceably, and 
promised not to return, on oath, he would have put up such a 
fight as would have been talked about at their firesides for 
generations to come. 

For their sakes he had borne the cursings, and the savage 
shower of stones that greeted his exit from the city. Appeal 
was hopeless, for the elders were among them. There was 
nothing to do but quit, to go he knew not whither, hoping 
that in his absence his wife and child would be safe. They had 
sworn they would not harm them, and when a Hebrew swote, 
at any tate in public, he kept to his word. In that there was a 
gleam of comfort. 

How unwise he had been to disregard his family’s 
animosity ! He should have cleared out, with his wife and 
bairn while the going was good. He was obliged to admit his 
mistake, now, and it irked him. 

* Thou shalt not inherit in our father’s house,” they had 
angrily told him, only a week before, “ for thou art the son of a 
strange woman.” Well, that was not 4s fault. They should 
blame his doddery old father, now preparing to sleep with his 
fathers, for that. He had not asked to be brought into the 
world. His father ought to have been satisfied with his wife, 
and not resorted to a harlot. Having done so, he ought not 
to have owned his paternity and fetched him, Jephthah, into 
his household. It would have been far better if he had grown 
up without a home of such distinction as that of the Gileadite, 
from whom the whole surrounding neighbourhood took its 
name. It gave the sin of his mother and father immense 
publicity. 

His legitimate brothers had always been against him, in a 
subdued sort of way, and now, just because the old man was 
dying, and he was the first-born by a few months, they had set 
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themselves against him, bribed the elders to support them, and 
forcibly ejected him. Intolerable | 

He buried his head in his hands. The day was far spent 
and the night was at hand. Whither should he go? He 
suddenly realized that he was very hungry and thirsty. He 
must find a shelter for the night. If he walked a mile or two 
more he would come to a brook in the way, and could slake 
his thirst and bathe his wounds there. It was no good, he 
reflected, sitting about like a spent thing. A wanderer he was, 
and a wanderer he would remain, for how could he settle 
anywhere while his heart remained in Gilead 

He rose wearily to his feet and stumbled onwards. It was 
neatly dark when he reached the stream he had remembered. 
Kneeling down he buried his face in it and drank greedily. 
Then, drawn by a sweet and pungent perfume to a bank of 
low-growing, stunted, shrubby plants, he plucked and 
ctushed in his hands the dark green, short-stemmed leaves 
with their yellow rock-rose flowers, and rubbed the sticky gum 
they exuded over his smarting wounds. The myrrh lulled the 
pain, and he found he could think more clearly. 

He blessed the precious plant, given to Moses for the 
anointing of the Tabernacle, “the ointment compounded 
after the art of the apothecary ” which Esther was to use fort 
her six months’ purification in the royal harem of Ahasuerus ; 
of which King Solomon would sing in the Song of Songs : 
** A bundle of myrrh is my well-beloved unto me,” a Beloved 
who, coming up from the wilderness where the myrrh-trees 
bloomed, was “like pillars of smoke, perfumed with myrrh 
and frankincense”’ ; of which Jephthah’s mother, the harlot, 
may have boasted enticingly, like the strange woman in the 
Book of Proverbs to “ the young man void of understanding,” 
saying: “I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes and 
cinnamon,” 

But it soothed his pain, as when mixed with wine, it was 
meant to soothe that of the dying Jesus. For Gilead’s son 
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there was no other balm in Gilead than this, nor other 
physician, for the balsam tree would not flower in the land until 
the Queen of Sheba should bring it to Solomon. No balm 
in Gilead, to ease his anguished heart, save a balm now 
unattainable, the smile of a well-loved woman and the 
laughter of a charming child. 


Bitterness festetred in the soul of Jephthah as he dwelt 
in the land of Tob, a day or two’s journey from Gilead, and 
it was not long before he became the leader of a band of 
brigands who terrorized the countryside. From that he drew 
some consolation, for he knew it must annoy his immaculate 
brethren exceedingly, and it also gave him plenty of scope for 
the exercise of his great strength. His hand was against 
everyman and everyman’s hand against him. ‘The years 
passed by, and ever he planned to retire from banditry, when 
he should have made enough money to live a life of ease. 
Then he would send for his wife and bairn, dwell under his 
own fig-tree, and drink the wine of his own grapes, in peace 
and plenty. But the plan must wait, for he could not bring 
them among his vain fellows; nor himself to abandon the 
thrilling life of an intrepid free-booter. 

Then one day the bottom fell out of his world for the 
second time, and he ceased to have any more day-dreams. 
Tidings were sent that his wife was dead, and they seemed to 
imply that his child was dead as well. In deep dejection he 
plunged, then, into an orgy of pillage, and his deeds of daring 
became the wonder and terror of the region. He cared so 
little for life that his life was charmed. His fearlessness in 
time became a legend. He became fabulously rich. His wild 
bandits grew into a well-trained army, and were the terror of 
the land. The cities of Gilead realized their danger, and 
doubly fortified their walls, but Jephthah was in no hurry to 
avenge himself. The moment to strike at Mizpah was 
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when it was lulled by his inactivity into a false sense of 
security. 

The time to strike never came, for one day the elders who 
had connived at his expulsion waited on him humbly. The 
children of Ammon were warring against the Israelites and 
the Gileadites needed a military leader. They bethought 
them of Jephthah, who, apart from his fitness for such a 
post, would now be a double pest if he were not made an ally. 

“Come,” said the leading elder obsequiously and suavely, 
“and be our Captain, that we may fight with the children of 
Ammon.” 

“Did not ye hate me,” answered Jephthah, “and expel 
me out of my father’s house ? And why are ye come out unto 
me now when ye are in distress ? ” 

““It is many yeats since you were driven out,” answered 
another elder. “‘ A grave mistake—we admit it—and you 
must have full compensation, if you come to our aid.” 

“TI will help you on one condition. You may take it or 
leave it,” answered Jephthah, contemptuously seating himself 
ona couch in the corner of his tent, and fondling a dog, which, 
displaced by his gigantic master, yawned prodigiously and 
then whined with suspicion of the intruders. “I will be your 
king.” 

That was considerably more than the elders had expected. 
They had wished to hire him as a desirable mercenary, who had 
proved his skill at arms by successful raids upon the surround- 
ing villages. But they understood his feelings, and their need 
was urgent. After all, he was the son of patriarch Gilead, and 
anything were better than servitude to the loathsome sons of 
Ammon. So, after a brief consultation outside the tent, they 
returned and said: “‘ Therefore we turn again to thee now, 
that thou mayest go with us, and fight against the children 
of Ammon, and be our head over all the inhabitants of 
Gilead.” 

Jephthah betrayed none of the emotion that surged through 
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him at their words. He appeated indifferent. “If ye bring 
me home again,” he said, “to fight against the children of 
Ammon, and the Lord deliver them before me, shall I be your 
head P ” 

The elders bowed assent. ‘‘ The Lord be witness between 
us, if we do not so according to thy words,” they said. 


Assuted by their oath, and the acclamation of the Gileadites, 
a number of whom came out to hail him king, Jephthah, 
committing himself to no one, for he was determined to be 
an aloof dictator, sent messengers to the king of Ammon, 
saying: “‘ What hast thou to do with me, that thou art come 
against me, to fight in my land?” 

The message was at once a question and a challenge, and 
made the king rub his eyes with surprise, for, until the moment 
he received it, he was wholly unawate that the Gileadites had a 
ruler. But he was not perturbed. Yes, he had heard of the 
giant Jephthah, though in a different connexion. So the 
bandit had become a king, had he? Well, well, well. What 
are we coming to? he thought. But who feared a giant ? 
Had not the Ammonites, in their glorious past, overcome the 
giant Zanzummins, all mighty men of valour, and settled 
in their fruitful and pleasant land near Moab, their kindred 
people? Were not the children of Ammon, whose name 
signified “ the son of my people,” descendants of Ben-ammi, 
born of the incest of Lot’s daughter, while her father lay in 
the cave in drunken slumber? Was not this Jephthah the 
son of a harlot P So rumour spoke. The sons of incest would 
be a match, any day, for the son of a mere harlot! The king 
chuckled, for he was typical of his immoral, unlovely people. 
Chemosh, the god of Moab, would give him victory. 

Should he acknowledge the letter P he wondered. Perhaps 
it would be as well to do so. Something needed saying, and 
he might as well say it now, before he humbled the Gileadites 
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. I will offer it up for a burnt offering, 


. whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me. . 
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in the dust. He and his people had an historical grievance. 
He would make it explicit. 

The messengers were brought into his presence. He leaned 
his chin on his hand, as he bent over his table. ‘‘ Go and tell 
yout king... this...” he said. “ Because Israel took 
away my land, when they came up out of Egypt, from Arnon 
even unto Jabbok, and unto Jordan: now therefore restore 
those lands again peaceably.” 

There was no mistaking the menace in his concluding 
wotds, but Jephthah’s messengers were imperturbably, 
itreproachably correct, though their blood boiled inwardly. 
They bowed themselves out of his presence, and were soon on 
the dusty road, speeding on mule-back to Jephthah. 

Jephthah fully understood the purport of the message, and 
wrote an answer quickly, for he knew the history of his 
people perfectly, and, though it was useless to argue, could not 
let the imputation pass without protest. 

“Thus saith Jephthah,” he wrote, with a glow of pride in 
his new regal authority, “Israel took not away the land of 
Moab, nor the land of the children of Ammon. But when 
Israel came up from Egypt, and walked through the wilderness 
unto the Red Sea, and came to Kadesh; then Israel sent 
messengers unto the king of Edom, saying, “ Let me, I pray 
thee, pass through thy land: but the king of Edom would 
not hearken thereto. And in like manner they sent unto the 
king of Moab: but he would not consent : and Israel abode in 
Kadesh. Then they went along through the wilderness, and 
compassed the land of Edom, and the land of Moab, and came 
by the east side of the land of Moab, and pitched on the other 
side of Arnon, but came not within the border of Moab: for 
Arnon was the border of Moab. And Israel sent messengers 
unto Sihon, king of the Amorites, the king of Heshbon ; and 
Israel said unto him: Let us pass, we pray thee, through thy 
land into my place. But Sihon trusted not Israel to pass 
through his coast: but Sihon gathered all his people together, 
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and pitched in Jahaz, and fought against Israel. And the Lord 
God of Israel delivered Sihon and all his people into the hand 
of Israel, and they smote them: so Istael possessed all the 
land of the Amorites, the inhabitants of that country. And 
they possessed all the coasts of the Amorites, from Arnon even 
unto Jabbok, and from the wilderness even unto Jordan. So 
now the Lord God of Israel hath dispossessed the Amorites 
from before his people Israel, and . . .” Jephthah paused to 
think of a biting, bitter phrase, and chuckled to himself as 
the taunting sot juste came to him... “and shouldest shou 
possess it? Wilt not thou possess that which Chemosh thy 
god giveth thee to possess ? So whomsoever the Lord our 
God shall drive out from before us, them will we possess. 

“And now art thou anything better than Balak the son 
of Zippor, king of Moab? Did he ever strive against Israel, or 
did he ever fight against them. While Israel dwelt in Heshbon 
and her towns, and in Aroer and her towns, and in all the cities 
that be along by the coasts of Arnon, three hundred years ? 
Why therefore did ye not recover them within that time ? 

“ Wherefore (he concluded with a malicious flourish) I 
have not sinned against thee, but thou doest me wrong to war 
against me: the Lord the Judge be judge this day between the 
children of Israel] and the children of Ammon.” 

He signed and sealed the letter pensively, for, wild captain 
of freebooters though he had been, squanderer of fine energies 
and talents upon base objects, violent and irregular in living, 
he had never, throughout the vicissitudes of his strange life, 
so full of pathos, and the contrasts of joy and sorrow, lost his 
superstitious reverence for the tribal deity. The mention 
of Chemosh, the Ammonites’ god, in whom he believed, as 
one only a little less potent than Jehovah, set up in his mind a 
strange, bewildering train of thought. Chemosh was, he 
knew, propitiated by human sacrifice. He was not so sure 
about Jehovah, and yet, surely, the occasion would justify 
such a precaution. His father, Abraham, had planned to 
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sactifice Isaac. If his bairn had lived he could not have 
brought himself even to meditate her murder, but someone 
else’s child was another matter. He was a king now, with 
power over life and limb ? What were a mother’s or a father’s 
tears compared with so great a national necessity ? It was 
expedient, he thought, that some one should die for the 
people. It would be quickly over, and if announced before- 
hand, and the choice left to chance, it would enhearten his 
troops. He had to bear in mind that he was, as yet, only a 
king-elect, and his election depended upon victory over the 
Ammonites, to whose god, no doubt at that very moment, 
were being immolated the darling babes of patriotic mothers. 
Could he afford to be superior ? His people were not comfort- 
able about human sacrifice. They had allowed it to lapse for 
many years. He was obliged to admit to himself that Jehovah 
had seemed to oppose it by interrupting Abraham. But did 
not circumstances alter cases ? Had not Jehovah instructed 
Abraham to sacrifice his son, and merely changed his mind 
at the last moment ? The gods were notoriously changeable. 
So he pondered. And then a disturbing thought occurred. 
Might not Chemosh become the stronger of the two gods by 
reason of the shedding of blood in sacrifice P 

We must not blame him for his thoughts, for they were only 
the dark reasonings of his times, the mis-begotten notions of a 
typical son of a race which, though its illumined leader had 
communed with Jehovah on the heights of Sinai, had kept 
itself a respectful distance from its foot; which, though its 
supreme representative glowed with the reflected glory of 
Jehovah, yet groped amid the glooms of primitive savagery. 
In later times a king of Moab was to take his eldest son, that 
should have reigned in his stead, and offer him for a burnt 
offering upon a wall, to propitiate Chemosh. It was a far 
cry from Jephthah to the prophetic declamation of Micah, 
who, answering the question: “Shall I give my firstborn for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?” 
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showed that Jehovah, the one only God, required of man “ to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

Yet none the less he sinned, if not in superstitiously making 
a ctuel pact with Jehovah, indubitably in keeping it, when the 
full impact of its result must have opened his eyes to the 
barbarous deeps of its unnatural brutality. For, rising early 
on the next day, he vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said : 
“ If thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, then it shall be, that whosoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, and I 
will offer it up for a burnt offering.” 

So saying, he passed into battle with his forces, and routed 
and slew the Ammonites. 


The conqueror was returning, riding triumphant on a white 
horse, in Oriental splendour, amidst his singing soldiers, to 
Miuzpeh of Gilead, where he had a house, which he determined 
to make into a palace. It was many years since he had been 
driven from thence, because he was the son of a harlot. Now, 
he reflected, he was returning in the splendour of monarchy. 
If only he were coming to a home instead of a house! If only 
a well-loved woman wete there to greet him with tender 
embraces! If only his child were there to sup by his side ! 
The old familiar scenes, through which he now passed, 
brought vividly back again the long ago. Images, one after 
another, crowded into his mind and filled him with sadness. 
His daughter would be some fifteen summers now, were she 
living. Why, oh why, had his wife and bairn not lived to see 
and rejoice in this day ? Truly, when he thought of it, his was 
a barren conquest, though it gave him the laugh over his 
brethren. 

He neared the village, which was ringing with songs of 
welcome, as it had once rung with curses. He drew through 
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its gate and along its narrow street, towards his house, Who 
was that maiden coming out of it, dancing with the grace of a 
fairy, and making music on a timbrel ? His heart smote him 
at the realization that she it was he must sacrifice. As she came 
tripping lightly up to him he noticed she was very beautiful. 
And then his heart almost stopped beating, for the face was the 
face of his dead wife. How could shat be ? 

He drew rein, as the maiden curtsied, and asked, of an elder, 
in faltering tones, who she might be. “‘ Do you not know, O 
king P”’ came the answer. “The maiden is your daughter.” 

So they had deceived him! Here was his only child, and 
he came as her executioner! She expected him to embrace 
her, but he rent his clothes, and cried, with a wild lament : 

“* Alas ! my daughter ! thou hast brought me very low, and 
thou art one of them that trouble me: for I have opened my 
mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back.” 

By the coldness of his manner, the chill horror writ all 
over the lines of his face, she apprehended. So! She would 
never be able to wear pretty dresses in her father’s court. So! 
She would never feast at sumptuous banquets. So! She would 
never enjoy a continual round of regal pleasure. So! She 
would not, after all, have a purse without a bottom. So! 
She would not have a hair-dresser and ladies-in-waiting and 
a suite of rooms, with gold and ivory furnishings, all to herself. 
So! She would not be able to ride on a milk-white pony, 
caparisoned with silver harness and musical bells. So! She 
would not be a great lady, after all, and sit on a divan of an 
evening, surrounded with the fair, scented ladies of Gilead, 
and sip choice wines out of golden goblets. So! The music 
of the dance would be turned into funeral dirges. So! (and 
it stabbed her to the quick) she would never be a mother, 
never dandle a fair babe on her knees, or give it suck, and 
whisper, combing his golden ringlets, that he was the heir 
apparent to the Throne of the House of Jephthah. O bitter, 
mortifying, soul-crushing doom |! 
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As the bottom fell out of her universe, and her world 
rocked round, she rose to the full height of proud Hebraic 
womanhood, and, looking her stricken father full in the face, 
said, with queenly calmness : “‘ My father, if thou hast opened 
thy mouth unto the Lord, do to me according to that which 
hath proceeded out of thy mouth; forasmuch as the Lord 
hath taken vengeance for thee of thine enemies, even of the 
children of Ammon.” 

Her father was wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

“Let this thing be done to me,” she continued, with a 
gesture of resignation, “ let me alone two months, that I may 
go up and down upon the mountains, and bewail my virginity, 
I and my fellows.” 

Would the fellow never speak, she wondered, this giant 
ninny who shuddered there, more afraid to break his oath 
than to seal her doom; this man who was her father P 
She was making it easy enough for him. Surely, she thought, 
if he were human he would burst out, then and there, in the 
hearing of all the elders, and cry: “‘I cannot keep my oath. 
The Lord hath given, I cannot take away.” That were a 
lesser crime than to enclose her in a wicker basket, covered 
with pitch, and make her an unholy holocaust. Would he 
never speak ? Surely he would not take her at her word, 
spoke she never so resignedly. 

He was opening his lips to speak, at last. “‘ Go,” he said, 
then crept into his house and hid himself, while her 
companions led away the weeping maiden. 


And she went with her companions, and bewailed her 
virginity upon the mountains. And it came to pass at the 
end of two months, that she returned unto her father, 
who did with her according to his vow which he had 
yowed : and she knew no man. And it was a custom in 
Israel, that the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days ina year. 
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Great were the deeds of Jephthah thereafter, mighty his 
valour and regal his pomp. But one thing he never could 
have, to the close of his days. It was a fire in his hearth. 
He preferred the unappeased rigour of the bleakest mid- 
winter to the warmth of roaring logs. For never could he 
look at fire without remembering a pile he had kindled, 
alone, one day, at dawn, in the awful solitude of a mountain, 
listening for God’s voice to restrain him, even as He had 
called to Father Abraham, and hearing only the horrible 
screams of his daughter. 


Author's note.—I have taken a liberty with this story. 
The Biblical narrative lends colour to the idea that 
Jephthah knew his daughter might be the first to come 
out of his house, and took the risk deliberately. I find 
it so difficult to suppose this, that I have said he thought 
her dead. 


IX 


THE WITCH OF ENDOR 


N old hag dwelt at Endor, busied by day with the 
A simple tasks of all old women, whose ways are 
lawful and whose lives upright. Yet, as far as was 
possible, her neighbours avoided her, and would not pass 
her house by night if they could avoid it. They thought she 
was a witch, though, so innocent were her ways, there was 
none to denounce her to the King, who had put away wizards 
and those that had familiar spirits, out of the land. 

Wizardry was dead; Israel was no more hag-ridden by 
superstition. Gone, it seemed, were the Moloch-sacrificers, 
who had thrown their screaming bairns into the fire in the 
valley of Hinnom outside Jerusalem, to the old Pheenician 
god. Gone the Diviners, to whom the Philistines resorted 
when they possessed the ark of God, and by whom they had 
been told to return it, with five golden images of tumours 
and five golden mice, to propitiate the God who plagued them. 
Gone the Augurers and Enchanters, concerning whom God 
has told his people: “ Ye shall not eat anything with the 
blood: neither shall ye use enchantment, nor observe times. 
Ye shall not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt 
thou mar the corners of thy beard. Ye shall not make any 
cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon 
you.” Gone the Sorcerers, of whom God had said: “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Gone the Charmers, of whom 
David sang: “ ‘The ungodly are froward, even from their 
mother’s womb : as soon as they are born, they go astray, and 
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speak lies. They ate as venomous as the poison of a serpent : 
even like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ears ; which refuseth 
to hear the voice of the Charmer: Charm he never so 
wisely.” 

And now were gone, of a certainty, consultors of ghosts and 
people with familiar spirits, of whom God had said: “ Regard 
not them that have familiar spirits, neither seek after wizards, 
to be defiled of them.” 

The children of Israel were clean, though the fear of the 
occult remained. 

The old hag at Endor practised her black art secretly, 
against the coming of better times, and the arrival of clients. 
Soon, she thought, there would be a reaction against the 
King’s decree. What had been, would recur. Black magic 
was too ancient, too attractive to anxious minds, to die out of 
the land. At night, therefore, when the doors were locked 
and the windows sealed, she would put on her witch’s robes, 
and open her hidden cupboards, wherein were stored tubes 
and bottles of magic liquid, potent in love, effectual in strife. 
There, too, she kept her small pointed rod of iron, her rock- 
crystal, her amber love-charms, her magnetic loadstone, her 
caskets of entrails, her dried mandrakes, to make the barren 
fertile, her herbs and sundry potions. Most precious of her 
magical properties was her talisman, an oval amulet which 
reflected, as in a mirror, both past and future; her bowl of 
crystal, with a like property ; and her Book of the Black Arts, 
a roll covered with mystic symbols, in which were written, 
for those who could read the cipher, the rules and ritual of 
wizardry. Hanging a pentacle round her neck, and placing a 
Jamp on the table, she would study until far into the night ; 
mix and weigh potions and packets; invoke the dead, and 
commune with Baal their Lord and Master. 

Engtossed in such studies we must leave her, to consider 
the King, for things were going badly with him, so badly 
that he hankered often for the days gone by, when God was 
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with him, all was well, and Samuel, now dead, was his 
beneficent supporter, nay more. 

Samuel had called him to kingship, having found out the 
will of God for his people Israel; had taken him “a choice 
young man, and a goodly ” ; handsome and brave ; from his 
shoulders and upward higher than any of the people; had, 
upon the roof of the house “ about the spring of the day,” 
poured a vial of oil upon his head, kissed him and proclaimed, 
to his great surprise, ““ Is it not because the Lord hath anointed 
thee to be captain over his inheritance ?”? He, endowed by all 
the natural gifts becoming to an eastern monarch, and sure to 
enkindle the fealty of the people, was by this unexpected 
unction dowered with yet goodlier gifts. He built an altar to 
the Lord and became, not only the first King, but one of the 
prophets. Yet his faults were greater than his virtues, and his 
throne was now threatened by David, whom Samuel, dis- 
gusted, had anointed in his place, with that same horn of oil. 

“‘ He was filled with pride, haughtincss, obstinacy, reserve, 
jealousy, caprice,” says Cardinal Newman. “ Although he 
built an altar to God, and was endowed with the gift of 
prophecy, it appears that he was never under the abiding 
sense of religion, or ‘ the fear of the Lord’; and although he 
became a sacrificer, yet it was alike contrary to the ritual of 
Moses and the command of God. This last act cost him his 
peace, his mind, his reason, the loss of the Divine Spirit, and 
ultimately the loss of his throne.” 

Things had reached a pretty pass because not only had Saul 
to contend with what he considered to be the treachery of 
David, the shepherd minstrel boy whom he had brought into 
his court, to amuse him with the pliant chords of his lute, and 
the sweet tones of his voice, but the Philistines were upon him, 
were gathering their forces for a grand assault. Samuel was 
dead, and he needed, desperately, an assuring and enheartening 
promise of victory, such as that silent voice alone could have 
given him. He was afraid, and his heart greatly trembled. 
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He had enquired of the Lord and the Lord had answered 
him neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets. The 
prophets were speechless, fearing to proclaim his impending 
doom, lest he should hew them in pieces with his sword ; 
fearful to speak peace when there was no peace, lest the Lord 
should plague them; lest the people, after defeat, should 
brand them as liars and frauds. Dreams had failed him, for no 
ray of encouragement played from on high upon his pillow. 
How could a King dream when he could not sleep ? Urim 
and Thummim, the sacred stones, named “ Lights and Per- 
fections,” worn upon the breast-plate of the high priest, which 
emitted luminous rays when the response was favourable, had, 
as he prostrated himself before them, been blankly dull. 

As he sat in his tent, the day before battle, he brooded, 
forsakenly, on all these things, and cursed in his heart the hour 
he had been made a King by Samuel ; cursed the treachery of 
those whom he had trusted as friends ; cursed the God who 
had called him to so high an office and then deserted him. 
Fate was cruel and everyone was to blame, not he himself. 
What could he do ? He wished he had not slain or banished 
the wizards. Tey might have come forward in his hour of 
need. But there were none to resort to now. That was an 
added grievance. He had served God by outlawing witch- 
craft, and now God had ill-requited him. No Diviner could 
be summoned to his presence, to see a vision of his success in 
battle, by gazing into a cup, or the livers of victims, or by 
means of arrows and images, such as would spur him and his 
soldiers to do valiantly ; no Astrologer, with parchments and 
pen, to consider the conjunctions and oppositions of heavenly 
bodies, and draw a favourable horoscope. 

If he could only find one, one who would give him a 
cheering word or tell the worst. He felt he must know, 
somehow, for, sick with fasting, faint at heart, lonely and 
desolate, he was becoming numbed and powerless. 

A servant coming in broke the train of his gloomy thoughts, 
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and then another entered, exhorting him to eat. Declining 
food he called them to his side. They were faithful enough. 
He had proved their courage and fidelity. They would not 
betray him. “Seek me,” he said, “a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit, that I may go to her, and enquire of her.” 

The servants were, for a moment, shocked into silence. 
Then they began to whisper. At last one spoke. “ Sire,” 
he said, “‘ Behold, there is a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit at Endor.” 


Night had clothed earth with her dusky mantle when Saul, 
with two of his men, came to the dreary hut of the 
necromancer. They knocked, and the door was opened a few 
inches. “ Who are you, and what brings you to me at this 
hour ? ” asked the witch. 

“Let us in and I will tell thee,” said Saul, feeling secure 
from recognition in his disguise. He had donned the clothes 
of a common soldier, and spoke roughly, as one uneducated. 

When the old woman had let him in he seized her hand and 
said, hoarsely: “I pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar 
spirit, and bring me him up, whom I shall name unto thee.” 

The old woman trembled, as much in excitement at having 
clients at last as in fear of the possible consequences of 
invoking the dead. “‘ Behold,” she said, “ thou knowest what 
Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that have familiar 
spirits, and the wizards out of the land: wherefore then 
layest thou a snare for my life, to cause me to die ?”’ 

“As the Lord liveth,”’ answered Saul, “there shall no 
punishment happen to thee for this thing.” 

His words, so earnest, so pleading, breathed conviction, 
and she led them into her inner chamber, where her lamp 
threw fitful shadows on the bowl of entrails she had been 
studying, the glass tubes, the open roll, and other evidence of 
her forbidden craft. Saul surveyed them with awe, and was 
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about to speak when something, brushing against him in the 
gloom, made his heart almost stop beating. “ What was 
that ?”? he whispered. “ Something touched me.” 

There was a plaintive mew and a large black cat jumped on 
to the table, into the circle of light thrown by the lamp. 

“‘ Only a cat,” he muttered, “‘ but everything seems creepy 
here. Let’s get on with the business.” 

** Whom shall I bring up unto thee P” said the witch. 

“ Bring me up Samuel.” 

The request astonished het, but she mutely complied, 
extinguishing the lamp and plunging the room in darkness, 
while her three visitors joined hands in a circle, seated round 
the table, she making a fourth, and holding the King’s hand 
with her right. It was shaking with fear. The darkness, the 
silence, the uncanny atmosphere of the witch’s den, his faint- 
ness, for he was still fasting, his fear of what might happen at 
any moment, as he gazed distraught into space, expecting 
to see the austere and angry countenance of Samuel luminously 
looking into his, almost prostrated him. His head bent down 
upon his breast. A sickly fear suffused him. And then his 
prayer was answered. The grave responded to his yearning 
despair. The earth yawned cavernously, and in the midst of a 
cloud of amber light Samuel appeared, majestic, awful. The 
light changed from amber to a dull violet, and there, in the 
heart of it, he who had anointed him stood, even more clearly, 
wtapped in his grave clothes, death staring glassily from his 
sorrowful eyes. His withered right hand was raised, in 
protest, not blessing, the blue veins standing out upon the 
parchment skin. His feet glittered in a bony whiteness, and 
his shrunken and sinewless form gleamed ghastly in the gloom. 
The lips of the old man, speaking volumes, moved not, and 
the frame, rigid and erect, seemed to heave in a semblance of 
life. 

As the spectre looked rebukefully at Saul the woman 
realized who her client was, for she had not expected a fruitful 
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result of her necromancy, and to none save the King would 
Samuel come. It was her turn to be terrified. ‘“ Why hast 
thou deceived me ? ” she cried, “‘ for thou art Saul.” 

Saul, his eyes glued on the spectral visitant, which seemed 
at moments to recede into the violet ray, uncertain whether he 
was dreaming, or verily in communion with the dead, only 
whispered: ‘‘ Be not afraid, for what sawest thou P ” 

“I saw gods ascending out of the earth,” answered the 
witch, 

For the moment the spectte seemed to recede, and Saul 
strained his eyes to discern it. 

“ What form is he of ?” he questioned, eager to have his 
vision confirmed. 

And she said : “‘ An old man cometh up ; and he is covered 
with a mantle.” 

Again the spectre shone vividly upon the eyes of the King, 
who, leaving go of the witch’s hand, cast himself to the ground 
in a frenzy of fear. 

Then, like the sound of wind moaning in desolate caves 
of storm-tossed mountains, spoke the familiar, reproachful 
voice: “ Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up ? ” 

‘IT am sore distressed,”’ answered Saul, “ for the Philistines 
make war against me, and God is departed from me, and 
answereth me no more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams : 
therefore I have called thee, that thou mayest make known 
unto me what I shall do.” 

The withered voice answered, like the echo of a far-off 
cry, sounding faint and fainter round the vales of Canaan, 
and over the purple hills : “ Wherefore then dost thou ask of 
me, seeing the Lord is departed from thee, and is become 
thine enemy ? And the Lord hath done to him, as he spake by 
me: for the Lord hath rent the kingdom out of thine hand, 
and given it to thy neighbour, even to David. Because thou 
obeyedst not the voice of the Lord, not executedst his fierce 
wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lord done this thing 
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unto thee this day. Moreover the Lord will also deliver 
Israel with thee into the hand of the Philistines: and to- 
mortow shalt thou and thy sons be with me: the Lord also 
shall deliver the host of Israel into the hands of the Philistines.” 

The voice trailed away into silence. The vision faded. 
The giant King, chilled and prostrate, fainted where he 
lay. 

His seizure was inexplicable to the witch and his 
companions, for, although they had seen the vision, they had 
not heard the words which paralysed him with despair, even 
as those who companied with another Saul upon Damascus 
road neither saw in the flash that sent him headlong the Lord 
Jesus, nor heard the question : “ Why persecutest thou me P ” 
When, therefore, he regained his senses the old woman 
pleaded with him. “ Behold,” she said, “thine handmaid 
hath obeyed thy voice, and I have put my life in my hand, and 
have hearkened unto thy words, which thou spakest unto me. 
Now, therefore, I pray thee, hearken thou also unto the voice 
of thine handmaid, and let me set a morsel of bread before 
thee; and eat, that thou mayest have strength, when thou 
goest on thy way.” 

But he refused, and said: “I will not eat.” Then his 
servants and the woman pleaded with him so forcibly that he 
tose from the floor and sat upon the bed. Whereupon the 
witch, seeing he was relenting, went out to a shed by the house 
in which she kept a fatted calf and killed it, took flour and 
kneaded it, made unleavened bread, and brought in, at length, 
a tasty meal, for, thought she, if he eat of my bread he will 
not lift up his hand against me. 

No thought of fleeing from his fate entered Saul’s mind. 
He knew that his reign, so full of woe, was drawing to its 
close, that, ere the sun should sink beyond the dark mountains 
of Megiddo, he would be a corpse. He could no longer blind 
himself to his iniquities. All that remained was to offer him- 
self as a victim. A forgotten writer named Ingraham, in a 
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book whose title I know not, has written the last page of his 
stoty so well that I ptefer to quote rather than compose a 
finale. Some lingering traces of his ancient piety, some frag- 
ments of the noble shrine of honour, which once stood in the 
shattered temple of his soul, remained, and he resolved to die 
like a penitent, and with the composed dignity of a king. In 
this sublime temper he went into battle, and wherever his 
sword waved victory held the field ; but, at length, “ the battle 
went sore against Saul, and the archers hit him; and he was 
sore wounded of the archers.” Still he fought on, until he 
saw the brave Jonathan, who had fought all day by his side, 
fall bleeding from his wounds, and die at his feet. His son 
Abinadab, valiant as the eagle, the plumage of which formed 
his crest, came tottering near to protect his brother, but, 
pierced with arrows, fell upon the body of Jonathan, his 
sword broken to the hilt in his hand, and expired also before 
his father’s eyes. Melchi-shua joined them, dying from the 
wounds inflicted by the enemy. ‘“‘ Then said Saul to his 
atmour-bearer—Draw thy sword, and thrust me through 
therewith ; lest these uncircumcised come and do so, and 
abuse me.” But his armour-bearer refused, being “ sore 
afraid.” Saul, therefore, covered with wounds, and utterly 
tired of life, rested the hilt of his sword upon the earth, and 
finding above his heart a crevice in his coat-of-mail, he pressed 
against the sword’s point, and, with all his weight, aided by 
his heavy armour, fell thereupon.” 

But a little life remained in him, as he lay, in a swoon of 
agony, by the body of his armour-bearer, who had followed 
the example of his royal master. 


David, who had been fighting the Amalekites with vigour 
and success, returned to his camp in Ziklag as a man came 
breathlessly in. His rent clothes and the earth upon his head 
betokened tidings of woe, and he was therefore led at once 
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into the presence of David, where he fell to the ground and did 
obeisance. 

For a moment David regarded him in silence and then 
said, in soft musical tones: “ From whence comest thou ? ” 

“‘ Out of the camp of Israel am I escaped,” answered the 
fugitive. 

“‘ How went the matter ? I pray thee, tell me.” 

“ The people are fled from the battle,” said the man, “ and 
many of the people also are fallen and dead; and...” he 
paused, wondering what effect the words would have upon 
David, whether of pleasure or sorrow, “and Saul and 
Jonathan his son are dead also.” 

“How knowest thou that Saul and Jonathan his son be 
dead ? ” came the searching question. 

** As I happened by chance upon Mount Gilboa,” whispered 
the fugitive, taken aback by David’s solemnity, “‘ behold, Saul 
leaned upon his spear; and, lo, the chariots and horsemen 
followed hard after him. And when he looked behind him, he 
saw me, and called unto me. And I answered, here am I. And 
he said unto me, Who art thou ? And I answered him, Iam an 
Amalekite. He said unto me again, Stand, I pray thee, upon 
me and slay me: for anguish is come upon me, because my 
life is yet whole in me. So I stood upon him, and slew him, 
because I was sure that he could not live after that he was 
fallen: and I took the crown that was upon his head, and the 
bracelet that was on his arm, and have brought them hither 
unto my lord.” 

Then spoke David, anger gleaming from his eyes: “ How 
wast thou not afraid to stretch forth thine hand to destroy the 
Lord’s anointed?” but the Amalekite answered nothing, 
cowering in fear. 

David beckoned to one of his young soldiers, who advanced 
smartly, sword in hand. “Go near, and fall upon him,” he 
said. 

The Amalekite screamed for mercy, but none was given, 
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and as he died, hewn to pieces by the sword, David cried, in 
tones that all around could hear: “ Thy blood be upon thy 
head; for thy mouth hath testified against thee, saying, I 
have slain the Lord’s anointed.” 

Then David rent his clothes and mourned and wept and 
fasted until the evening, for Saul and Jonathan, crying: 
“ The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: how are 
the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon; lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye 
mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there be 
rain, upon you, nor fields of offerings : for there the shield of 
the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as though he 
had not been anointed with oil. From the blood of the slain, 
from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not 
back, and the sword of Saul returned not empty. Saul and 
Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided: they were swifter than eagles, 
they were stronger than lions. Ye daughters of Israel, weep 
over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who 
put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. How are the 
mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! O Jonathan, thou 
wast slain in thine high places. I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. How 
are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished | ” 


Xx 
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AVID the shepherd boy was beautiful to look upon, 
of a ruddy complexion, and with eyes like pools of 


deep blue water. Though not of commanding 
stature, he had great strength and courage, which were tested 
and not found wanting in his conflict with the Giant Goliath. 
Men admired and women loved him. His was a composite 
nature which drew them with bands of love. To the man his 
tender sympathy allied with his masculine courage made a 
strong appeal. To the woman he was all a woman could 
love, both physically and spiritually. The youngest son of 
Jesse, of Bethlehem, he was unloved, however, by his 
brothers. 

He spent his days in the quiet sanctuary of field and wood, 
learning the book of nature by heart, and feeding his poetic 
soul upon its beauties. In boyhood his heart was on fire 
with love for God, like St. Chad and St. Patrick of the 
Christian ages, and as his sheep roamed over the pastures, 
seeking succulent grass, he would take his harp from a hollow 
oak tree, and play enchanting music; or patchments pen and 
ink, and compose his wistful psalms. 

Every chord of nature awoke responsive music in his 
being. He saw the sap exude from the tree, and sang: 
“ The trees of the Lord also are full of sap : even the cedats of 
Libanus which he hath planted.” He drove the birds off 
their nests, to gather their eggs, and sang: ‘‘ The fir trees are 
a dwelling for the stork.” He saw beasts shivering and 
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palpitant as the lightning clove the heavens and the woods 
seem to tock in the thunder, and sang: “ The glorious 
Majesty of the Lord shall endure for ever: the Lord shall 
rejoice in his works. The earth shall tremble at the look of 
him: if he do but touch the hills, they shall smoke.” He 

gazed wonderingly into the Heavens at night-fall, and watched 

the stars come out over the hills of Bethlehem, trembling in 

the dark empyrean as if bowing to a greater star to come, 

which should herald the birth of ‘‘ The Son of David,” “‘ and 

to his boyish imagination the sky seemed like a piece of 

celestial embroidery, the divine fingers working in the threads 

of light and the beads of stars.” He sang: “O Lord our 

Governor, how excellent is thy name in all the world: thou 

that hast set thy glory above the heavens. Out of the mouth 

of very babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, 

because of thine enemies . . . for I will consider thy heavens, 

even the works of thy fingers: the moon and the stars, which 

thou hast ordained.” And when the heavenly splendour, 

the tender starlight of myriad worlds unknown, gave place 

to dawn, he sang: “ Thou makest darkness that it may be 

night: wherein all the beasts of the forest do move. The 

lions roaring after their prey : do seek their meat from God. 

The sun ariseth, and they get them away together: and lay 
them down in their dens. Man goeth forth to his work, and 
to his labour: until the evening.” 

Like all great poets and minstrels (he was both) he deeply 
felt, and was in tune with, all joys and sorrows that man is heir 
to, young though he was. Did he feel hungry for God he 
would sing: “ O how amiable are thy dwellings : thou Lord 
of hosts ! My soul hath a desire and longing to enter into the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh rejoice in the living 
God. Yea, the sparrow hath found her a house, and the 
swallow a nest where she may lay her young: even thy 
altars, O Lord of hosts, my King and my God. Blessed are 
they that dwell in thy house: they will be always praising 
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thee. Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee : in whose 
heart are thy ways.” 

Did he grieve over his sins, his pure, ardent soul would 
breathe out aspirations which myriads of sinners have echoed 
since, in the cloisters of their grief: “ Thou shalt wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow. Thou shalt make me hear 
of joy and gladness: that the bones which thou hast broken 
may tejoice. . . . Cast me not away from thy presence: and 
take not thy holy spirit from me. O give me the comfort of 
thy help again: and stablish me with thy free Spirit.” 

Did he faint in the sultry glebes, despite the spiritual 
vigour of his alert soul, he could find his way to the fertile 
vales and dewy meads of joy and peace by communing with 
Him of whom he sang: “ The Lord is my shepherd: there- 
fore can I lack nothing. He shall feed me in a green pasture : 
and lead me forth beside the waters of comfort. He shall con- 
vert my soul: and bring me forth in the paths of righteous- 
ness, for his Name’s sake.” 

Did he go down to the gloomy valley, where roamed wild 
beasts, ravenous for prey, in search of a wandering sheep, and 
see in cavernous, overgrown deeps a symbol of the darker 
side of life; or in precipitous sides a type of the treachery 
of life’s chance and change, he would sing: “ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff comfort 
me.” 

The youthful, handsome bard, a Francis of Assisi born out 
of due season, a Hilton or 4 Kempis, finding all life, its sharp 
and painful experiences, its sudden joys, and gleams of green, 
and refreshing crystal streams, murmuring through the 
desolate wilderness of fear and disillusionment, so many 
strings to his harp, carried into kingship this spirit of min- 
strelsy, and sang beneath the weight of the crown: “ Thou 
shalt prepare a table before me against them that trouble me: 

thou hast anointed my head with oil, and my cup shall be full. 
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But thy loving-kindness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever.” 

Such was the man whom Samuel anointed, to be first a 
great military leader, then a king, then founder of the House of 
David and builder of a kingdom. 

One day the minstrel boy found the little town of Bethlehem 
agog with excitement, for Samuel, venerable prophet and 
righteous judge, whom all revered, had come. He had come 
upon a strange errand, which concerned, not the guilty, self- 
loving rulers of the city (as they feared at first) but the house of 
Jesse. “‘ Comest thou peaceably ?” the trembling elders had 
said to him, and he had answered: “ Peaceably: Iam come 
to sacrifice unto the Lord : sanctify yourselves, and come with 
me to the sacrifice.” There, in the solemn assembly, the 
seven sons of Jesse came before him, from whom, he supposed, 
one was to be chosen to take the place of Saul. But the voice 
of the Spirit of God whispered that none of these was chosen 
to rule his people Israel. 

“Are here all thy children?” he said to Jesse, puzzled, 
perhaps disappointed. And Jesse said: “‘ There remaineth 
yet the youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep.” 

And Samuel said: “ Send and fetch him: for we will not 
sit down till he come hither.” 

Shyly David entered the old man’s presence, wondering 
why he was sent for. “And there (to quote Dr. Guthrie) 
beside a smoking altar, agitated by the new and strange 
emotions the vision of a sceptre raises, David is kneeling at 
the prophet’s feet, and in the oil poured on his golden locks 
receiving the investiture of a king.” 

Thus to the throne there ascended a youthful saint, who, 
deeply drinking of spiritual wells, had touched, in his im- 
maturity, the whole gamut of the keys of life ; who hated sin, 
and hungered and thirsted after righteousness ; who could 
say to the angry: “ Leave off from wrath, and let go dis- 
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pleasure: fret not thyself, else shalt thou be moved to do 
evil; to the disillusioned: “ Delight thou in the Lord: 
and he shall give thee thy heart’s desire. Commit thy way 
unto the Lord, and put thy trust in him; and he shall bring 
it to pass”; who could promise equity to his subjects, and 
say: “‘ My song shall be of mercy and judgement: unto 
thee, O Lord, will I sing”; who could assure Israel of 
cleanness in the courtly high-places, saying: ‘“‘ Whoso 
leadeth a godly life: he shall be my servant.” 

But every character, however noble, has his Achilles heel, 
and, as David trod the royal pathway, he found, as has many 
a great man since, that there can come even to the saint, under 
the pressure of public life, and the stress and storm of conflict, 
as well as through the lullaby of unsought, but unavoidable, 
luxury, a fatty degeneration of soul. The descent from 
spiritual heights to the lowlands of self was not, of course, a 
rapid one. As many another saint has done, he awoke to its 


reality by a frightful fall. 


Like many a pope and potentate, many a prior and bishop, 
entering upon high office with a pure heart and firm intention 
of keeping his court clean, he found himself hedged in by 
customs which bred corruption; by a régime which defied 
asceticism; by officials of the crown whose indispensability 
obliged him to close his eyes to their turpitude ; by crisis and 
calamity acting upon his habits of devotion as the sea erodes 
the soil. He found it difficult to be different from the normal 
Oriental despot, and gradually accumulated a numerous 
harem, which bred trouble in his family and the usual abuses 
of an Eastern coutt. 

Lured, little by little, into self-indulgence, we find a 
different David one day, many yeats after, getting up from his 
bed, whereon he had been resting in the heat of the day, and 
going up to the flat roof of his palace to enjoy the sweet of the 
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early evening. It was spring-tide, the time when kings went 
out to battle after the winter pause, but he, having a good 
captain named Joab, to lead his army against the Ammonites, 
who at that time needed subduing, tarried still at Jerusalem. 

His eyes fed upon the royal city, comely with age, and he 
found the sight very good. There was none to dispute his 
sovereignty now, or wrest from his hands this hallowed, 
ancient fortress, though he could wish for more loyalty from 
his sons. The warfare was going well. The blue sky was 
blushing with a sunset which steeped the white roofs of the 
city with rose and gold. His former life, of devotion, amidst 
the simple surroundings of rustic scenes, seemed far off now, 
like the cry of a hunter that has died into silence, like a distant 
monument merging into dusk. It was something that had 
been. How far he had travelled! In the days of his youth he 
would have knelt, now, and responsive to the vesper bells of 
eventide, have hymned his Maker, as he lit up the altar candles 
of Heaven. But no golden words leapt to his lips unconscious- 
ly ; no longer he sang, with a fire in the heart of his poetry : 
“Whoso dwelleth under the defence of the most High: 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty ... for he 
shall deliver thee from the snare of the hunter: and from the 
noisome pestilence. He shall defend thee under his wings, and 
thou shalt be safe under his feathers: his faithfulness and 
truth shall be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be 
afraid for any terror by night: nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day. For the pestilence that walketh in darkness: nor for 
the sickness that destroyeth in the noon-day.” 

Instead, as his eyes roved over the roofs of surrounding 
houses, casually, he espied, on one of them, a beautiful 
woman washing herself in a trough of rainwater. It was a 
common enough sight, but she had a grace and dignity 
which riveted his attention. Such a woman, he thought, 
would be a charming addition to his harem. He must send 
for her and find out her status. 
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In this mood, descending to his palace, all the dogs of 
desire tearing at the portals of his usual self-control, he came 
upon some courtiers, and asked them who the woman was, 
mentioning the house on which he had seen her. She was 
Bath-sheba, they told him, the daughter of Eliam, and the 
wife of Uriah the Hittite. 

Disappointed by such a complication, because Uriah was 
one of his favoured officers; twinged by jealousy over his 
inferior’s good fortune, in having a wife more beautiful than 
any in his own harem, he determined to have a nearer look at 
her, for he had seen her from a distance, and distance lends 
enchantment. There could be no. harm, he imagined, in 
summoning her; in fact, it would be a proper and kingly 
thing to do, for was not her husband endangering his life in 
his service ? Should not a king seek out the wives of his 
important soldiers, console them in their absence, inquire 
into their affairs, and comfort them by some word of good 
cheer ? 

It was but a step between this dangerous reasoning, 
prompted by passion, and the sending of messengers with 
a discreetly-worded summons. Bath-sheba came at once, 
fear gnawing at her heart. Had the King bad tidings of her 
husband ? If not, why should he send for her ? 

She was brought into his presence, and bowed in homage. 
He rose from his throne; took and kissed her hand ; lifted 
her to her feet. 

“* Hast thou news of my husband, Sire ? ” she said anxiously. 

“* Be seated, madam,” he answered, “‘ and I will tell thee.” 
Turning to his servants he dismissed them, saying: “ Let 
none disturb us for a full hour. I have much to tell this 
lady.” 

He looked her full in the face. Truly she was lovely, a 
young woman in whom the matron and the maid were 
blended. Her teeth were pearls. Her eyes were two silver- 
grey stars, softly shining. Her hair, over which an Oriental 
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shawl fell, hung in ebony ringlets. Her lips were two red 
roses. Her voice sounded like silver bells at even. Her 
smile was a gleam of sunshine dancing over features naturally 
pensive and solemn, beautifully chiselled. Surely, he thought, 
she is worthy of a king, not of a commoner. 

“No,” he answered, slowly, “thy husband is safe, 
according to the latest news from the front. Dost love him 
dearly ?” 

“What woman does not love her warrior husband ?” 
answered Bath-sheba. “I feel lonely, Sire.” 

“< Hast thou no lovers in his absence 2”? he asked. “ Would 
he object? It is unnatural for a beautiful woman to live a 
cloistered life, in passion’s prime. Has no man desired 
thee 2?” 

‘Many men desire me, Sire, 
my husband. He trusts me.” 

She was seated on a soft couch, covered with silken cushions 
of divers colours, and David was now by her side. He took 
her hand caressingly, and his gentle, alluring touch frightened 
her. He was so different from the lovers who made eyes at her 
as she passed them in the streets. And he was the King. 
What could one say to a King whose eyes danced with 
desire ; whose touch betokened love; whose soft voice, full 
of music, breathed caressing compliments ? Passion moved 
from its slumberous deeps into the fibres of her being. He 
was softly kissing her, and she was not challenging his right 
to do so. But how could one challenge a King, whose 
authority extended over the lives of all his subjects ? She felt 
confused and fearful, yet attracted, as steel is drawn to the 
magnet. His arms were round her now, and he was looking 
her full in the face, a look that needed no words to make its 
meaning clear. He was charming her into acquiescence. 
Words of request trembled on his lips. She hardly heard 
them as she yielded with trembling responsiveness to his 
clamorous embrace. Then he relaxed his hold, rose from the 
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she answered, “‘ but I love 
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couch and strode away. She was free! She should have been 
thankful. She was not. A flood of disappointment swept 
through her being. 

“Where art thou going, Sire?”’ she said with pathetic 
petulance. 

He turned and looked at her, and his look answered her 
fears, as her acceptance answered his. ‘* My ewe-lamb,” he 
whispered. 

Strange words from the lips of one who, unresponsive to 
the blandishments of all the village maidens of Bethlehem, had 
sung in the days of his youthful sanctity: “‘O.God, thou art 
my God: early will I seek thee. My soul thirsteth for thee, 
my flesh also longeth after thee: in a barren and dry land 
where no water is. Thus have I looked for thee in holiness : 
that I might behold thy power and thy glory. For thy loving- 
kindness is better than the life itself: my lips shall praise 
thee. As long as I live will I magnify thee on this manner : 
and lift up my hands in thy Name. My soul shall be satisfied, 
even as it were with marrow and fatness: when my mouth 
praiseth thee with joyful lips. Have I not remembered thee 
in my bed, and thought upon thee when I was waking ? ” 

David thought no more of high and holy themes after his 
night with Bath-sheba. Fatty degeneration of soul came upon 
him. Bath-sheba, who had no aspirations to holiness, thought 
not of her sin, but only of the lover to whom she had yielded. 
And then, one day, she felt within her the stirring of life. An 
awtul fear tore her heart to tatters, and she sent a message to 
the King, saying, “‘ Iam with child.” 

David’s first thought, on hearing the ominous news, was 
to find a way of escape, for the situation embarrassed him 
sotely. It affected not only his public reputation for morality 
but his relationship with an honoured military figure. To 
have betrayed his wife, while he was risking his life in the 
King’s service, was an action which might set up a whole 
series of military repercussions. No soldier would trust him. 
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One course, and one course only, at this stage seemed 
imperative. Uriah must be recalled so that he could co- 
habitate with his wife. It seemed a simple plan, promising 
obvious success, and so, sending word to Bath-sheba to 
expect her husband on a short period of leave (a message, he 
felt sure, she would understand and welcome), he wrote to 
Joab, captain of his army, to send him Uriah with tidings of 
the war. 

When Uriah came he demanded how Joab did, and how the 
people did, and how the war prospered. Congratulating him 
on the good news, and extending the royal hand of friendship, 
he said: “Go down to thy house, and wash thy feet. 
Have a few days to yourself. Beat ease. You have acquitted 
yourself as a hero. Your wife will want to enjoy you. Give 
yourself to her.” 

Uriah bowed himself out of the royal presence, and the 
King, as soon as he was gone, ordered his steward to prepare 
and send the soldier a choice dinner. 

Uriah was, however, strangely reluctant to mix military 
setvice with feasting and luxury, for his mind was engrossed 
with problems of war, and his heart was with the soldiers from 
whom he had, unwillingly, been recalled. He was eager to 
get back to the front. Everyone, moreover, in the palace was 
clamorous for news and made him tarry late. So, borrowing 
some blankets, he lay down in the common room where the 
King’s servants slept. Nothing more unfortunate for David 
could have happened, for there Uriah heard the first malicious 
whisper of gossip. Did he know, a wakeful servant asked 
him, that the King had been alone with his wife one night ? 
She had come openly and gone in stealth. He himself had 
met her hastening along a corridor and she seemed strangely 
moved, almost afraid to pass him. Of course there might be 
nothing in it, but as men of the world . . . well, even Kings 
are not exempt from the desires of the common herd. And 
why, precisely, had the King called him back? Anyone else 
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would have done. He had important work at the front. The 
King’s cook had told him, too, that that very night a special 
dinner had been sent to his house in silver dishes. It might 
be, though of course he couldn’t say for certain, that the King 
was trying to cover up his tracks. You never con/d tell in this 
world. Time would show, and if it didn’t, well, surely it was 
strange. 

Uriah listened with rising anger. He knew his wife too 
well, he assured the whisperer, to distrust her in his absence. 
She was a white woman, if ever there was one. And that he 
fully believed. Not for a moment did he suppose that she 
could have willingly betrayed him. But there was a possi- 
bility, of course, that she had been betrayed—sent for upon 
some kindly pretext and forced into acquiescence by a lustful 
King, though that seemed unlikely, the King being the kind 
of man he was, upright and godly. 

Long after the gossip had fallen asleep, Uriah turned these 
thoughts over in his mind, and at length formed a plan. He 
would provide the King with no cover. 

The next morning, when David learned that Uriah had not 
gone home his anxiety was doubled. He sent for him and 
said: “ Camest thou not from thy journey ? Why then didst 
thou not go down unto thine house ?” 

Uriah answered: “ The ark, and Israel, and Judah abide 
in tents; and my lord Joab, and the servants of my lord, are 
encamped in the open fields ; shall I then go into mine house, 
to eat and to drink, and (he paused to see how the King would 
take it) to lie with my wife? As thou livest, and as thy soul 
liveth, I will not do this thing.” 

David was deeply troubled but tried te conceal his fear. 
“Tarry here to-day also,” he said, “and to-mortow I will 
let thee depart.” 

Uriah remained in Jerusalem, at the King’s request, torn 
between a stubborn wish to test the truth of the servant’s 
gossip and hunger to see his wife, who was in a state of col- 
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lapse over the refusal of her husband to come to his home. 
She had sent several messages of entreaty but he had vouch- 
safed no answer. It was evident that he either knew of or sus- 
pected her guilty relationship with the King. In desperation 
she sent a message to David, telling him that her husband 
would not come to her and so must know. 

Determining to induce Uriah to go to his wife, or at any rate 
to declare himself, David summoned him to dinner. Uriah 
was apparently unsuspicious because he enjoyed a good dinner 
and discussed the war with gusto. If I can make him drunk, 
thought David, he will go to his home and Bath-sheba will 
do the rest. Were she to fail, one evening of his leave would 
be a blank in his mind, and all would be well. So he motioned 
to the wine-waiter time and again to fill Uriah’s glass, until he 
became very merry and hardly, when he rose, could stand 
upright. “ Take my guest home,” he said to a servant. “‘ He 
has drunk much and needs rest. Lead him firmly, and fail 
not in thy errand.” 

The servant took Uriah’s arm and led him away, but as he 
reached the servants’ quarters, where he had put his bag, he 
became suddenly aware of the trick that was being played 
him. 

“I will sleep here,” he said to the servant. 

“ My lord has told me to lead thee to thy home,” answered 
the servant. 

“T will sleep here,” he answered, “and nowhere 
else.” 

So saying, he wrapped himself in a blanket and lay down. 
The servant stood over him helplessly, and then, seeing that 
it was useless to argue, went to bed, hoping that the King 
would not know of his failure to carry out his wishes. But 
David heard, and it was a very troubled King who tried to 
think things out while Uriah waited in the ante-room to pay 
his adieux next day. 

He sat for a long while brooding, then wrote on a sheet of 
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parchment such as he had been wont, in the years gone by, 
to cover with imperishable prayers. 

* Private,” he put at the top of the letter. “ To our servant 
Joab. Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle and 
retire ye from him, that he may be smitten and die.” 

He read and re-read the death warrant with horror in his 
heart. ‘That he had descended to this, he who had written : 
“Thou art the God that hast no pleasure in wickedness : 
neither shall any evil dwell with thee. . . . Thou shalt destroy 
them that speak leasing : the Lord will abhor both the blood- 
thirsty and deceitful man. But as for me, I will come into 
thine house, even upon the multitude of thy mercy: and in 
thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple. Lead me, O 
Lord, in thy righteousness, because of mine enemies: make 
thy way plain before my face. For there is no faithfulness in 
his mouth: their inward parts are very wickedness. Their 
throat is an open sepulchre: they flatter with their tongue. 
Destroy thou them, O God; let them perish through their 
own imaginations: cast them out in the multitude of their 
ungodliness ; for they have rebelled against thee. And let 
all them that put their trust in thee rejoice: they shall ever 
be giving of thanks, because thou defendest them; they that 
love thy Name shall be joyful in thee; For thou, Lord, wilt 
give thy blessing unto the righteous : and with thy favourable 
kindness wilt thou defend him as with a shield!” 

But, with a gesture of despair, he blotted and sealed it, and 
rang a bell. A servant entered softly and stood by his side. 
“Uriah awaits our summons,” he said. ‘“ We ate ready to 
see him.” 

He rose to greet him, feigning warmth he could not feel, 
though Uriah had fought valiantly for him. “ Good-bye,” he 
said, “and good luck. Thou must get back to Joab. Take 
this letter.” 
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Joab fulfilled the King’s wishes to the letter, and, when 
he was brought tidings of Uriah’s death, in a hot engagement, 
charged a messenger to tun at once to David. 

‘When thou hast made an end of telling the matters of 
war unto the king,” he said, “and if so be that the king’s 
wrath arise, and he say unto thee, Wherefore approached ye 
so nigh unto the city when ye did fight ? knew ye not that 
they would shoot from the wall? Who smote Abimelech the 
son of Jerubbesheth ? did not a woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon him from the wall, that he died in Thebez ? why 
went ye nigh the wall? then say thou, thy servant Uriah the 
Hittite is dead also.” 

Such were the tidings brought David, who, overcome by 
sweet relief, was unable to conceal his elation, as the messenger, 
who had run many miles over the hill country, exhaustedly 
stood by his desk in his private room, and panted: “ Surely 
the men prevailed against us, and came out unto us into the 
field, and we were upon them even unto the entering of the 
gate. And the shooters shot from off the wall upon thy ser- 
vants ; and some of the king’s servants be dead, and thy 
servant Uriah the Hittite is dead also.” 

No compunction moved him, for, he had persuaded himself 
before the event, war takes its toll where it will. True, he had 
facilitated Uriah’s death. He had given chance a chance. Yet 
chance it was. Not he, he mused, was blameworthy, so why 
make moan? He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tell Joab,” he said, making an effort to show concern, 
“* Let not this thing displease thee, for the sword devoureth 
one as well as another: make thy battle more strong against 
the city, and overthrow it.’ ” 

Then he wrote a formal letter of condolence to Bath-sheba, 
which he knew she would show her neighbours, and a private 
one he knew she would not, bidding her observe the usual 
time of mourning, after which he would bring her to his 
palace and she should be his wife. Yet he had small hope of 
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escaping gossip, for the facts would be tell-tales. Tongues 
would wag. Let them! The best people, at any rate, would 
say he had done the proper thing by marrying her before the 
child was born. And no furious Uriah would disaffect his 
army and overthrow his throne. But he had not reckoned on 
Nathan. 

Nathan, the prophet, heard these things and was deeply 
troubled, for, it seemed, the sweet singer of Psalms, the royal 
minstrel of the House of God, so mysteriously chosen by 
Samuel to guide the destinies of Israel, was untrue to the 
hymnody he had given the Chosen People. Nathan pondered 
deeply, and betook himself to prayer. 

While he prayed his mind was illumined with knowledge. 
He must go to the King and rebuke him, though it might 
cost him his life. For a little while he was hesitant, but his 
courage tevived when he heard it whispered in the doorways 
that the King had connived at Uriah’s death, a fact which 
Joab’s indiscreet message, now noised about the city, made 
self-evident. So to the Palace he went, as one labouring under 
a grievance. 

“There were two men in one city,” he said to the King, 
who at once admitted so distinguished a prophet to the privacy 
of his chamber, “ the one rich and the other poor. The rich 
man had exceeding many flocks and herds: but the poor man 
had nothing, save one little ewe lamb, which he had bought 
and nourished up: and it grew up together with him, and 
with his children ; it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his 
own cup, and layin his bosom,and was unto him as a daughter.” 

He paused, and the King, his interest aroused, motioned 
him to continue. 

“And there came a traveller unto the rich man, and he 
spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayfaring man that was come unto him; but took 
the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that was 
come to him.” 
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* As the Lord liveth,” cried David, angrily, “the man that 
hath done this thing shall surely die: and he shall restore the 
lamb, fourfold, because he did this thing, and because he had 
no pity.” 

** Thou art the man,” said Nathan. 

His words cut through David’s composure like a sharp 
knife and he could find no words to say, nor, after one brief 
glance into the blazing eyes of the intrepid prophet, could 
he look him in the face. The prophet broke the icy 
silence. 

“‘ Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, I anointed thee king 
over Israel, and I delivered thee out of the hand of Saul. And 
I gave thee thy master’s house, and thy master’s wives into 
thy bosom, and gave thee the house of Israel and of Judah; 
and if that had been too little, I would, moreover, have given 
unto thee such and such things. Wherefore hast thou despised 
the commandment of the Lord, to do evil in his sight P thou 
hast killed Uriah the Hittite with the sword, and hast taken his 
wife to be thy wife, and hast slain him with the sword of the 
children of Ammon. Now therefore the sword shall never 
depart from thine house; because thou hast despised me, 
and hast taken the wife of Uriah the Hittite to be thy 
wife.” 

Under the torrent of his burning words David had sunk 
into a chair and buried his face in his hands, shocked into a 
horrified conviction of his infamy, his armour of deceit 
pierced at every joint. 

“Thus saith the Lord,” went on the prophet in the same 
grim tone, icy with reproof, “ Behold, I will raise up evil 
against thee out of thine own house, and I will take thy wives 
before thine eyes, and give them unto thy neighbour, and he 
shall lie with thy wives in the sight of this sun. For thou didst 
it secretly ; but J will do this thing before all Israel, and before 
the sun.” 

The old man ceased, but David neither moved nor 
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answered. The curse was the most calamitous any man could 
bring upon himself. It conjured up a vision of a greater than 
Nathan, a holier than he, David, had been, in the days of his 
pure youth; a vision of an old man whose face shone so 
brightly that none dared look upon it; who had conversed 
with God amidst the reverberating thunders of Mount Sinai. 
What were the words of Moses? He sought to recall them. 
They came at length to mind. “ It shall come to pass, if thou 
wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to 
observe to do all his commandments and his statutes . . . thou 
shalt betroth a wife, and another man shall lie with her: 
thou shalt build an house, and thou shalt not dwell therein : 
thou shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt not gather the grapes 
thereof. Thine ox shall be slain before thine eyes, and thou 
shalt not eat thereof: thine ass shall be violently taken away 
from before thy face, and shall not be restored to thee: thy 
sheep shall be given unto thine enemies, and thou shalt have 
none to rescue them. Thy sons and thy daughters shall be 
given unto another people, and thine eyes shall look, and fail 
with longing for them all the day long: and there shall be no 
might in thine hand.” 

He was softly weeping now, and his tears were those of a 
penitent. “I have sinned against the Lord,” he muttered, 
brokenly. 

Nathan looked down at him. Should he crush the bruised 
teed, he wondered, quench the smoking flax? Or should 
he absolve and kindle hope? Was not God ever 
merciful P 

“The Lord also hath put away thy sin,” he said softly. 
“Thou shalt not die.” Then he left David alone with his 
tumultuous thoughts, to wrestle with God, like Jacob of old, 
until the breaking of the day. 

At dawn they told him that his child was very sick, and, 
after a weary day-long vigil by its side he lay all night upon 
the earth. Seven long days of anguish—they seemed an 
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eternity—went by, and still the child lingered between life 
and death, while he fasted and prayed unceasingly. 

At last the little silver cord was loosed and the golden bowl 
was broken; the pitcher was broken at the fountain and the 
wheel broken at the cistern; the dust returned to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it. 

They were afraid to tell David, for they said: ‘‘ Behold, 
while the child was yet alive we spake unto him, and he would 
not hearken unto our voice: how will he then vex himself, 
if we tell him that the child is dead ?” 

But David saw that they whispered, and from their looks 
what had happened. “Is the child dead?” he asked. And 
they said: “ He is dead.” 

Then he rose up from the ground, washed and anointed 
himself with oil, changed his apparel, and went to God’s 
house and worshipped. The crisis was over. He must put 
away teats and sighing, he knew, as he came to the close of 
his orisons. But first he would write a new psalm, to seal his 
penitence. ‘He would write it on his knees, there, in the 
heavenly Presence, while his heart was moved by sorrow 
and his eyes were dim with tears. He had brought pen and 
parchment and a little casket of ink. But had his muse for- 
saken him through his exceeding wickedness P He would see, 
Perhaps Jehovah, in his mercy, would breathe on the heart 
strings of his harp and rekindle his former gifts. Slowly he 
wrote, and when he had done he sighed, rolled up the parch- 
ment, put it into his bosom, and strode, with a light step and 
a happy mind, to his darkened palace. No one should read 
the psalm, he made up his mind, but Nathan, who might do 
with it what he willed. 

He bade his servants throw up the blinds and bring him 
food. The butler was obviously scandalized. He was 
a privileged servant and could take a liberty now and 
then. 

“ What thing is this that thou hast done ?” he whispered 
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in his master’s ear as he helped him to food. “ Thou didst 
fast and weep for the child, while it was alive ; but when the 
child was dead, thou didst rise and eat bread.” 

And David said: “‘ While the child was yet alive I fasted 
and wept: for I said, Who can tell whether God will be 
gtacious to me, that the child may live? But now he is dead, 
wherefore should I fast ? can I bring him back again P I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 

Then he went in to comfort Bath-sheba. 


“A parchment from His Majesty for you, sire,” said a 
liveried messenger the next day at the door of Nathan’s 
humble dwelling-place. “And the King would have you 
keep it.” 

Nathan shut the door and broke the seals which secured the 
parchment. He unrolled it and read it aloud, and the sound of 
its words seemed, to his ageing eyes, to make earth lustrate 
again. It tan: 


“‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great good- 
ness: according to the multitude of thy mercies do away 
mine offences. Wash me throughly from my wicked- 
ness: and cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge 
my faults: and my sin is ever before me. Against thee 
only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight: that 
thou mightest be justified in thy saying, and clear when 
thou art judged. Behold, I was shapen in wickedness : 
and in sin hath my mother conceived me. But lo, thou 
requitest truth in the inward parts: and shalt make 
me to understand wisdom secretly. Thou shalt purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean: thou shalt wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow. ‘Thou shalt make me 
heat of joy and gladness: that the bones which thou 
hast broken may rejoice. Turn thy face from my sins ; 
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and put out all my misdeeds. Make me a clean heart, O 
God: and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from thy presence: and take not thy holy Spirit 
from me. O give me the comfort of thy help again: and 
stablish me with thy free Spirit. Then shall I teach thy 
ways unto the wicked: and sinners shall be converted 
unto thee. Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, 
thou that art the God of my health: and my tongue shall 
sing of thy righteousness. Thou shalt open my lips, O 
Lord: and my mouth shall shew thy praise. For thou 
desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it thee: but thou 
delightest not in burnt-offerings. The sacrifice of God 
is a troubled spirit : a broken and contrite heart, O God, 
shalt thou not despise. O be favourable and gracious 
unto Sion: build thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then 
shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifice of righteousness, 
with the burnt-offerings and oblations: then shall they 
offer young bullocks upon thine altar. 


Such were the words of a royal penitent. He would take 
them to the House of God, to be added to the Psalter, that 
they might be upon the lips of penitents for ever. 


A year had passed, and Bath-sheba was proudly showing, 
after her royal accouchement, a beautiful baby to King David, 
whose eyes were alight with pride. “I will have him called 
Solomon,” he said. “It means ‘the peaceful one.’ Nathan 
has sent me his congratulations, and suggested the name 
Jedidiah, ‘the beloved of the Lord.’ If the Lord loves him 
He will give him peace.” 

And so from David’s sin was born the strangest being of 
history, whose mind was to become an encyclopedia; who 
was to know all natural sciences ; speak “ of trees, from the 
cedar to the hyssop; . . . also of beasts, and of fowl, and of 
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creeping things, and of fishes ”—greatest of all zoologists ; 
whose wisdom was to be a byword among all the nations ; 
whose lips were to breathe upward of a thousand songs; 
whose mind would coin three thousand golden proverbs. 
Moralist, politician, magistrate this child should be, and in 
every capacity famous for wisdom and justice; a cunning 
atchitect and landscape-gardener, by his wealth and skill 
making every wilderness to blossom like the rose; golden in 
eloquence and gracious in personality, to whom, among kings 
and nobles of the earth, should journey, in the fulness of time, 
the Queen of Sheba, bringing with her many questions, to 
prove him, camels bearing spices, very much gold, and 
precious stones, and taking back, with his royal bounty, a 
bairn in her womb to found the royal house of Abyssinia, 
whose last monarch should seek in a British warship refuge in 
Jerusalem from the soaring, shining, gas-emitting eagles of 
Italy ; that very city, half as old as time, where the Queen of 
Sheba had sung “Iam black, but comely . . . as the curtains 
of Solomon . . . a bundle of myrrh is my well beloved unto 
me; he shall lie all night betwixt my breasts”; ... and 
who, after a life of unique achievement and dazzling splendour, 
should apostatise from God. 

Of Solomon’s collapse in his old age Dr. Hamilton has 
written: “ He did not obey his own maxim. He ceased to 
rejoice with the wife of his youth ; and loving many strangers, 
they drew his heart away from God. Luxury and sinful 
attachments made him an idolator, and idolatry made him yet 
more licentious; until, in the lazy enervation and languid 
day-dreaming of the Sybarite, he lost the perspicacity of the 
sage and the prowess of the sovereign; and when he woke 
up from the tipsy swoon, and out of the swine-trough picked 
his tarnished diadem, he woke to find his faculties, once so 
clear and limpid, all perturbed, his strenuous reason paralysed, 
and his healthful fancy poisoned. He woke to find the world 
grown hollow and himself grown old. He woke to see the 
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sun bedarkened in Israel’s sky and a special gloom encompass- 
ing himself. He woke to recognize all round a sadder sight 
than winter—a blasted summer. Like a deluded Samson 
starting from his slumber, he felt for that noted wisdom which 
signalized his Nazirite days; but its locks were shorn; and 
like one who falls asleep amid the lights and music of an 
otchestra and awakes amid empty benches and tattered pro- 
grammes—like a man who falls asleep in a flower garden 
and opens his eyes on a bald and locust-blackened wilderness 
—the life, the loveliness was vanished and all the remain- 
ing spirit of the mighty Solomon yawned forth that 
verdict of the tired voluptuary—‘ Vanity of vanities! all is 
vanity |’ ” 

As David crooned over the treasure cot and tickled the 
golden-haired, blue-eyed, rosy babe with his finger he dreamt 
of no such calamity for his son, but only of the brilliant future 
Nathan prophesied. Else might he have wished his babe to 
follow into the shadows which had swallowed up the first- 
born; else might he have sung to the innocent the words 
the innocent, his innocence a far-off memory, would one 
day utter, looking back upon the mound of the wasted years, 
words more eloquent than his, but drawn from the same 
cistern of penitence: “‘ Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them ; 
while the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars be not 
darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain. In the days 
when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong 
men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of the windows be 
darkened, And the doors shall be shut in the streets, when 
the sound of the grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the 
voice of the bird, and all the daughters of musick shall be 
brought low ; also when they shall be afraid of that which is 
high, and fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree shall 
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flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail: because man goeth to his long home, and the 
moutners go about the streets . . . my son, be admonished 
. . . Fear God, and keep his commandments : for this is the 
whole duty of man.” 


XI 


THE TEARS OF TAMAR 


Jezreelitess ; his third Absalom, of Maacah, daughter 
of Talmai, King of Geshur. 

Absalom had a sister named Tamar, a beautiful virgin. 

She had played with her half-brother Amnon throughout 
his childhood, shared sweetmeats and toys, learnt lessons by 
his side, quarrelled with him, as all children do with one 
another, and made up with a childish kiss. He was about a 
year older than she and assumed from the first a natural 
leadership. She loved him more dearly than Absalom, for, 
though they shared the one father they had different mothers, 
and that made a subtle difference, which, child that she was, 
she could not analyse, but felt. 

As they came in to the royal palace, hand in hand, with 
flowers plucked from the garden and prettily woven by the 
little girl’s delicate hands, encircling their heads like crowns, 
David would look up from the book he was reading, or relax 
his hold of the golden harp he loved to play upon, and smile. 
He loved them dearly, though Absalom was his favourite. 
“ Be friends like this for life,”” he would murmur softly, “‘ and 
may the gentleness of Tamar subdue the turbulence of 
Amnon.” 

The years passed by, and the friendship endured, wholesome 
and good. Amnon, strong-willed, and restless to engage him- 
self in the warfare for which he was deemed too young, 
delighted to display his prowess with the sword and on horse- 
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I) AVID’S first-born son was Amnon, of Ahinoam the 
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back ; his fleetness of foot ; strength in lifting heavy weights ; 
nimbleness in jumping and skill as a swimmer ; to the gentle 
maiden, who grew more beautiful every day. She was his 
mate, the interested auditor of his tales of derring-do, the rapt 
spectator of his risky sport. He would climb the highest and 
most dangerous tree to fetch down eggs for her collection 
and scale the mountain heights for rare flowers should she 
express a wish for them. And she would read him tales of the 
giants of Hebrew history, or weave him coloured silks. The 
friendship was idyllic. He would have slain anyone who 
dared to affront her. 

One evening—she was fifteen, and had passed out of child- 
hood into womanhood, as children of the East do early—he 
became suddenly conscious that his boyish, natural love had 
been subtly changed by the magic wand of growth into a 
deep, feverish passion. They were walking home hand in 
hand, he to his couch to sleep, to be fresh the next morn for 
hunting ; she to the women’s apartments in the palace, into 
which he might not follow. He felt sick with love and could 
scarcely restrain himself from throwing his arms around her 
and crushing her to his lips, but he controlled himself. What 
has come over me? he thought. What has come over her ? 
He drank her in with his eyes and she seemed transformed. 
Those deep blue eyes were like two pools of placid water, 
reflecting the stars. Those rose-red, shapely lips, disclosing, 
as they smiled with pensive charm, milk-white teeth, dropped 
as the honey-comb. Those cheeks were “ as a bed of spices, 
as sweet flowers.” Those hands “as gold rings set with the 
beryl.”” She was altogether lovely. Could he have found 
words, that sweet-scented evening, when he felt for the first 
time the flood-tide of passion course through him, and the 
hand of fair love rang fairy-bells in every corner of his being, 
he would have spoken the words as yet unuttered by his new- 
born brother Solomon: ‘‘ How beautiful are thy feet with 
shoes, O prince’s daughter! the joints of thy thighs are like 
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jewels, the work of the hands of a cunning workman. Thy 
navel is like a round goblet, which wanteth not liquor: thy 
belly is like an heap of wheat set about with lilies. Thy two 
breasts ate like two young toes that are twins. Thy neck is 
as a tower of ivory ; thine eyes like the fish-pools in Heshbon, 
by the gate of Bath-rabbim: thy nose is as the tower of 
Lebanon which looketh towatd Damascus. Thine head upon 
thee is like Carmel, and the hair of thine head like purple. ... 
How fair and how pleasant art thou, O love, for delights. 
This thy stature is like a palm tree, and thy breasts to clusters 
of grapes.” 

But he was inarticulate, and when he kissed her good night 
at the entrance to the women’s apartments seemed so distrait 
that she asked him what was the matter. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. “Only ... to be perfectly 
frank . . . I know it sounds frightfully silly to say it... 
but I was thinking, don’t you know, how pretty you look.” 

“That’s a compliment!” she answered, blushing, and, 
heaping coals of fire on his kindling passion, added: “ Any- 
one would think you were my lover.” 

Then she vanished. 


A few days later Jonadab, a subtil, crafty young man, whose 
friendship with Amnon Tamar detested, and had tried to 
break, without success, called to see why he had failed, of 
late, to put in an appearance at their sports. He found 
him mooning about in his private chamber, looking like 
death. 

“What on earth is the matter?” he asked when he had 
closed the door and flung himself on a couch, one knee arched 
in the air and finger-tips touching, inquiringly. “ Why art 
thou, being the King’s son, lean from day to day ? Wilt thou 
not tell me?” 

“I love Tamar, my brother Absalom’s sister,” sighed 
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Amnon, “ and it’s such a hopeless affair. She doesn’t guess. 
We’ve been together since we were babies, and it seems so 
silly. But it’s quite got me.” 

“Does she love thee P ” asked his friend. 

“ Why, of course, but not like Ilove her. If I gave her a 
hint of what I feel she would slap my face and tell me to come 
out of dreamland.” 

“‘ Dreamland’s very nice,” said Jonadab, very softly, “ if 
thou can’st sometimes bring it down to earth and enjoy it. 
It’s quite clear to me. Either thou wilt pine away in love- 
sickness or thou must compromise her into a like love. After 
all, she is only thy 4a/f sister. I know my Leviticus well 
enough to say that the prohibitive clause cannot be evaded, 
even if a king be thy father. He might persuade the priests, 
however, if the matter were beyond recall, to marry thee with 
the maid. Take my advice, therefore, and go ahead. Lay 
thee down on thy bed and make thyself sick: and when thy 
father cometh to thee, say unto him, I pray thee, let my sister 
Tamar come, and give me meat, and dress the meat in my 
sight, that I may see it, and eat it at her hand. See what I 
mean P” 

“I see,” said Amnon, his eyes kindling with desire, his 
hopes reviving, “Tl think it over. Thou hadst better leave 
me now.” 


39 


So Amnon lay down, and made himself sick: and 
when the king was come to see him, Amnon said unto 
the king, I pray thee, let Tamar my sister come, and make 
me a couple of cakes in my sight, that I may eat at her 
hand. 

Then David sent home to Tamar, saying, Go now to 
thy brother Amnon’s house, and dress him meat. 

So Tamar went to her brother Amnon’s house; and 
he was laid down. And she took flour, and kneaded it, 
and made cakes in his sight, and did bake the cakes. 
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And she took a pan, and poured them out before him ; 
but he refused to eat. And Amnon said, Have out all 
men from me. And they went out every man from 
him. 

And Amnon said unto Tamar, Bring the meat into the 
chamber, that I may eat of thine hand. And Tamar took 
the cakes which she had made, and brought them into 
the chamber to Amnon her brother. 

And when she had brought them unto him to eat, he 
took hold of her, and said unto her, Come lie with me, 
my sister. 

And she answered him, Nay, my brother, do not force 
me; for no such thing ought to be done in Israel: do 
not thou this folly. 

And I, whither shall I cause my shame to go? and as 
for thee, thou shalt be as one of the fools in Israel. 


The look in her favourite brother’s face spoke menacing 
volumes. It was the look of one who, for a mess of pottage, 
was ready to barter his honour . . . and hers. It was a look 
which even she, in her simplicity of mind, could not fail to 
understand. It was the look of one in whom the raging fires 
of youthful passion were consuming all that was honourable. 
It was the look of one through with self-control, who exulted 
in a chance, at last, to translate evil dreams into fouler reality. 
Gone from his boyish face was every lineament of goodness. 

The champion of her childhood was mad; that she could 
not doubt. What did one do with madmen? Temporize ? 
How play for time that his mood might pass and she escape 
into her quarters, never again to meet him, nor company with 
him, nor sing to his lute, nor wreathe fresh-gathered flowers 
into coronets, nor read, in the dusk of the evenings, by the 
family fireside, old tales of romance and warfare? Never 
more. The prospect bewildered, crushed her. 

“Now therefore,” she whispered, retreating as he came 
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And they took Absalom, and cast him into a great pit 
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with sinister slowness towards her, “speak unto the king ; 
for he will not withhold me from thee.” 

It was a desperate expedient, and she knew, while she 
gtasped at it, that it would not avail. And Amnon knew, 
though his mind was warped by passion, that such an appli- 
cation would receive the sharpest reproof from his royal 
father. On the other hand, were his rape of Tamar to come 
to his ears, what could he say, who had raped Bath-sheba, and 
connived at the death of her husband ? He was on pretty firm 
ground ... as safe as houses, as royal houses, anyway. It 
was unthinkable, too, that Tamar would tell. It would be a 
dark secret between them alone. Unless, of course ... but 
aman must take the risk... . 

Had she but yielded willingly, to enhance his enjoyment by 
a mutual rapture, he would have said, in the yet unspoken 
words of his little brother Solomon: “‘ Thou hast ravished 
my heart, my sister, my spouse; thou hast ravished mine 
heart with one of thine eyes, with one chain of thy neck. 
How fair is thy love, my sister, my spouse ! how much better 
is thy love than wine! and the smell of thine ointment than 
all spices! Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the honeycomb : 
honey and milk are under thy tongue; and the smell of thy 
garments is like the smell of Lebanon. A garden inclosed is 
my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 
Thy plants are an orchatd of pomegranates, with pleasant 
fruits; camphire, with spikenard, spikenard and saffron; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense ; myrrh 
and aloes, with all the chief spices: a fountain of gardens, a 
well of living waters, and streams from Lebanon. Awake, 
O north wind : and come, thou south ; blow upon my garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow out. Let my beloved come 
into his garden, and eat his pleasant fruits.” 

But no south wind of seductive welcome blew from the 
heart of the maiden, only a north wind of icy unwelcome, of 
unresponsive helplessness, of horror, almost hate. 
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And half an hour later he and she were the unhappiest 
people in Israel. 

She lay softly weeping, while he paced the room, trying to 
make out exactly where he was now. A new and ugly mood 
was flooding his restless being. He hated her. He hated her 
as much as he had loved her before she yielded. She had 
turned his love into hate. It was all her fault. She ought to 
have been responsive. He felt humiliated. He had never 
treated her roughly before, and he hated himself and her with 
one and the same furious hate, because he had been obliged 
to treat her like some common girl. 

** Arise,” he said tersely, “‘ be gone.” 

“ There is no cause,” she saidtremulously. “ This evil in 
sending me away is greater than the other that thou didst 
unto me.” She continued to weep, until Amnon could stand 
it no longer. He walked quickly to the door and called down 
the stairs to his valet, who quickly came, and stood to do his 
master’s bidding, seemingly oblivious of the compromising 
situation, but in reality drinking in every sordid detail. 

*“ Put now this woman out from me,” said Amnon, adding 
cruel insult to injury, “and bolt the door after her.” 

The rough hands of the servant were on her and he leered 
into her face. Firmly he lifted her from the bed, led her to 
the door, and thrust her outside, noisily pushing the bolt 
in. 

She stood on the landing like a lost soul. Then, recovering 
herself a little, smoothed out her outer garment of divers 
colours, the apparel of King’s daughters who were virgins, 
and went out of Amnon’s house. 

Half an hour later she entered Absalom’s, and her condition 
told him the story. Her garment was rent, her head was 
coveted with ashes. Her eyes were red with weeping, her 
face was as pale as the moon. 

“Let me stay here awhile,” she moaned, “for I cannot 
return to my father’s house, neither can I go to Amnon’s.” 
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‘‘Hath Amnon thy brother been with thee?” asked 
Absalom comprehendingly. ‘‘ But hold now thy peace, my 
sister: he is thy brother; regard not this thing.” 

His words were smoother than oil, yet were they very 
swotds. To Amnon, for full two years, he showed a silent 
displeasure, but the King’s wrath knew no bounds. 


It was the sheep-shearing season, two years afterwards, and 
Absalom needed help in the rounding up. He applied, as 
he was wont, to the King, going to him in person. 

“Behold now,” he said, suavely, “ thy servant hath sheep- 
shearers; let the King, I beseech thee, and his servants go 
with thy servant.” 

The King demurred. 

‘Let my brother Amnon go with us.” 

“‘ Why should he go with thee ?” asked David, suspicious 
of the request, for he knew that Absalom hated him. But 
Absalom pressed him, and he yielded. So Amnon went. 

That night Absalom made Amnon tipsy by the fire-side, 
and his servants, under his instructions (for he would not 
stain his own hands with royal blood), smote him, and he 
died. 

As Absalom gazed callously into the glazing eyes of his 
stricken brother, eyes full of hate and reproach, which but an 
hour before had seen life rosy through the wine-cups, and 
toasted the prosperity of his father, his brothers and all his 
family, but without mention of Tamar, he said: “ Thou 
camest to my sheep-shearing and I have shorn thee of thy 
life.” 

“ Wherefore ? ” whispered Amnon with his dying breath. 

“Because thou didst shear the lamb Tamar of her 
virginity.” 
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The royal palace is in ferment. The King is lying on the 
ground, clothed in torn garments, and weeping bitterly. 
News has come through that all his sons, who had gone to 
help Absalom, were slain by him, so that not one of them was 
left. The servants are standing. by, helpless and bewildered. 
David’s nephew Jonadab, who had suggested to Amnon the 
rape of Tamar, was by the fire-side, The inevitable Jonadab, 
moving softly through life and leaving havoc in his trail. 
He knows. Jonadabs can always be depended on to have 
advance information; to put people on to the right thing ; 
to ingratiate themselves in any company, by deftly handling 
any situation, no matter how delicate; to provoke brawls, 
but always to be spectators, or, at the most, holders of the 
coats, seconds in the duel; crafty, callous, fertile in imagina- 
tion, resourceful in every circumstance. 

As he knew Amnon’s desire for Tamar, and fanned it into 
flame, so had he known of Absalom’s feud and how it would 
be ended. 

“Let not my lord suppose,” he breaks in with his oily 
voice, “that they have slain all the young men, the King’s 
sons; for Amnon only is dead: for by the appointment of 
Absalom this hath been determined from the day that he 
forced his sister Tamar.” 

David ceased his wailing and looked up from the ground 
at his nephew, too relieved by his words to wonder how 
Jonadab could know. 

“ Now therefore let not my lord the king take the thing to 
his heart,” went on the oily voice, “ to think that all the king’s 
sons are dead: for Amnon only is dead ... behold, the 
king’s sons come: as thy servant said, so it is.” In the hall 
there was the march of many footsteps. 


Absalom, now heir-apparent to the throne, the daggers of 
whose servants on that fateful night had become imbrued 
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with blood not only to avenge the rape of Tamar but to remove 
an obstacle to his future accession to the throne (how useful 
the excuse of vengeance !), fled to his maternal grandfather, 
the King of Geshur, and remained there three years. 

He did what all royal exiles do, intrigued for a way of 
returning, and found Joab, the captain of the army, helpful. 
David, who was yearning for Absalom, was willing to be 
reconciled. He loved Absalom, to whose “ form of splendid 
proportions,” as Headley has said, “and faultless symmetry 
was added a face of incomparable beauty—not the mere 
beauty of flesh, and colour, and regular features, but of 
expression. In it you saw the poet, the hero, the orator, and 
the man of thought and energy all combined. Around this 
chiselled countenance long dark locks hung in rich and wav- 
ing masses, throwing into still greater relief his neck and 
chest of classic elegance and strength. But underneath this 
face of almost celestial beauty slumbered a whirlwind of 
untamed passions. His smile was sweet and gentle, and 
caressing as a woman’s ; yet his hatred was fearful and deadly. 
His large and lustrous eye, veiled with its long dark lash, 
would melt in tenderness, yet when kindled into rage its 
glance withered where it fell. His voice was soft and rich, 
and musical to those whose love he would win; yet his 
battle-shout sent the blood to the heart like the blast of a 
bugle.” 

Forgiven by his father, absolved by a royal kiss, his comely 
presence graced once more the streets of Jerusalem, and the 
populace, regarding him as their future king, and fascinated 
by his charming condescension, were slowly weaned from 
their loyalty to his father. 

Every morning, meditating on his chances of plucking the 
diadem from his father’s brow, he sat in the gate of the city, 
listening to the complaints of the disaffected and saying 
insinuatingly: ‘See, thy matters are good and right; but 
there is no man deputed of the king to hear thee. Oh that I 
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were made judge in the land, that every man which hath any 
suit or cause might come unto me, and I would do him jus- 
tice! ’? So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 
So, deliberately, he planned to cross to his promised land 
through a Red Sea of blood. Little by little he gathered 
together a vast army, and, under a pretence of worshipping 
God, journeyed with it to Hebron, and blew the trumpet of 
defiance. David became a fugitive, and Absalom sealed his 
seizure of the throne by going in to his father’s concubines. 

Yet they who live by the sword perish by it. One day, in 
the wood of Ephraim, during a fierce affray, “‘ Absalom rode 
upon a mule, and the mule went under the thick boughs of a 
great oak, and his head caught hold of the oak, and he was 
taken up between the heaven and the earth; and the mule 
that was under him went away. And a certain man saw it, 
and told Joab, the friend who had reconciled father and son. 
Joab took three darts in his hand and thrust them through the 
heart of Absalom, “‘ while he was yet alive in the midst of 
the oak.” 

His body was disgracefully disposed of—cast into a pit in 
the wood, where, to signify his iniquity, they raised a great 
heap of stones upon him, to show that, as a rebellious son, he 
ought to have been stoned to death; a heap upon which, for 
many generations, passers-by threw stones, saying: ‘‘ Cursed 
be the memory of rebellious Absalom, and cursed for ever be 
all wicked children that rise up in rebellion against their 
parents |” 

But the king “was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate and wept : and as he went, thus he said, 
O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

Tears were shed, too, by one whose lips could frame no 
desolate, immortal lamentation. They were the tears of a 
little child, Absalom’s daughter, named Tamar, in exultation 
over the murder of Amnon. Under a whispering palm tree 
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this Tamar, named “a palm tree,” wept for her father, while 
the music of its branches in the night wind mingled with her 
melancholy lament, and the winking silver eyes of the eternal 
stars looked down in cold serenity, as if to say: “‘ We saw 
another Tamat weep, and Amnon die like Absalom.” 


XII 


UNHOLY INNOCENTS 


HEBREW woman turned in her sleep uneasily, 
A having fallen into a heavy slumber after tossing in 
irritated wakefulness for several hours. 

Her thoughts had defied the wooing embrace of slumber, 
for they were the thoughts of a successful business woman 
who had fallen upon hard times, whose business had com- 
pletely collapsed. 

Of course, she told herself, she would be able to build it 
up again in time, but her savings were all gone; her 
beautiful, cosy little house, hung with rich tapestries, scented 
with eastern perfumes, carpeted with soft, deep rugs, was 
drab and dirty. Things had worn out and would require 
replacement. Her wine-bin was empty. She must begin 
again with cheaper wines and charge a heavier price, until she 
could afford to re-stock with those precious and costly liquors 
which lulled even the shrewdest of her nocturnal guests into 
paying heavily. 

It would not have mattered so much, she ruminated irrit- 
ably, if her partner had not fallen into the same snare at 
almost exactly the same time. 

She awoke with a start now. The bedchamber was 
shrouded in complete darkness. At the other side of a 
big bed, heavily scented with cinnamon, aloes and 
myrrh, sounded the peaceful breathing of another sleeper. 
Confound her partner! she thought. What had come over 
her of late that she seemed so happy, and could take her rest 
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in peace? Was she contemplating a change of living, just 
because she had a puling, sickly baby ? 

Well, it was time to give her own babe suck, the babe she 
hated, the unwelcome disturber of her business, whom she 
nursed in mechanic, but unwilling compliance with the dic- 
tates of decency and nature. She reached her hand out to it 
now, then drew it back in horror. It was stone cold. She 
sat up in the darkness, her first fear over, and felt the child from 
its little head to its tiny feet. It did not stir. She put her 
hand to its heart. There was no beat. Her child was dead, 
because she, its mother, had overlaid it. 

Gazing into the darkness she felt a stab of relief, almost of 
pleasure, at being delivered from the bondage of motherhood, 
then a new thought struck her, stabbed her with fear. 

Suppose the great King Solomon were to hear of the death 
of her babe . . . there were malicious neighbours who would 
be sure to lodge information . . . she might be condemned 
as a murderess. ‘That was a terrible possibility. She had 
grumbled right and left over her encumbrance. Things would 
look black, and she, who had already lost her business, might 
well lose her life. She shuddered at the thought. 

The calm breathing of the other harlot began to infuriate 
her. How she would crow in the morning | How she would 
clasp her babe to her bosom in matronly pride, and laugh, 
between the kisses she gave it, at her partner’s miserable 
plight. There would be the expense of a funeral, too. Who 
was to pay? She was down to her last ten shekels. She 
would be swept into the vortex of unexpected expense. 
There would be most unpleasant publicity. That at ‘ast 
would come upon her, even if her fears were unfounded. 

Intolerable! She must do something. But what? Then 
she almost laughed aloud at an intoxicating idea, so simple, 
so obvious, so soluble of her mental puzzles, the handiest of 
keys to the door of future riches. She would substitute her 
dead babe for the living one. There was no one in the house 
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to know, and if her partner discovered the trick she could 
prove nothing. There was a difference of only three days in 
the children’s ages, and they were wonderfully alike. They 
might easily have been twins. After all, were they not both 
the sons of a wealthy Arab merchantman who passed that 
way every summer and lodged in her house a week? She 
could, if she changed the dead babe for the living, get the full 
hush-money she and her partner had intended to mulct him 
of. She knew where he lived, and who was his wife, an 
honourable woman of Damascus, upon whom he doted. A 
little threat to tell her, and the fellow would stump up hand- 
somely. She had expected only half of that, but with the whole 
she could go to Joppa, or Tyre, or Sidon and set up new and 
finer premises. 

Stealthily she lifted her babe on to her knees. It was a 
large bed and the women were separated by a yard or so. 
She lay the dead body towards her companion and reached 
for the living child. Her hand was as stealthy as the touch of 
a thief, for she must not wake the sleeper. The living child 
made no sound, to her vast relief, as she laid it on her left 
side. It was easy, now, to slip the dead one in its place. She 
gently tidied the coverlet and lay down to sleep. But she 
could not sleep, for fear of repeating the tragedy. Hour after 
hour she lay awake, scheming. Then, as the first streaks 
of dawn began to light up the chamber, she fell into a doze, 
from which she awoke with a start when her fellow harlot 
uttered a wail of anguish. 


King Solomon, child of David’s old age, his last and 
favourite son, whose coming into the world the royal penitent 
had so eagerly awaited, in his time of self-abasement after the 
death of his child by the wife of Uriah the Hittite, slept in the 
royal chamber in the tower of Gibeon, an ancient and massive 
hill city—‘‘a great city, as one of the royal cities ”—where 
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reposed the Tabernacle. That day, amidst many hundreds of 
ptiests and levites, adorned in their most magnifical robes, 
chanting their wistful plainsong, and swinging clouds of 
incense out of their golden thuribles, he had offered, under the 
blue empyrean, where the sun had once stood still upon 
Gibeon at the command of Joshua, the son of Nun, the 
successor of Moses, a thousand burnt offerings upon the altar. 
Now he slept the sleep of the untroubled devotee of great 
Jehovah upon a couch of coloured silks, in a room richly 
tapestried, and dimly illumined by the yellow gleam of a 
hanging, silver lamp. 

He slept and he dreamed. God was standing over him, 
and saying: “ Ask what I shall give thee.” 

He was answering, and in some queer way, though a 
participant in this drama of slumber, he was also a spectator, 
watching and listening to himself. He was saying: 

“Thou hast showed unto thy servant David my father 
great mercy, according as he walked before thee in truth, and 
in righteousness, and in uprightness of heart with thee ; and 
thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that thou hast 
given him a son to sit on his throne, as it is this day. And now, 
O Lord my God, thou hast made thy servant king instead of 
David my father: and I am but a little child: I know not 
how to go out or come in. And thy servant is in the midst of 
thy people which thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot 
be numbered nor counted for multitude. Give therefore thy 
servant an understanding heart to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and bad: for who is able to judge this 
thy so great a people ? ” 

God was speaking again, and He was pleased. 

“ Because thou hast asked this thing,” He said, and hast 
not asked for thyself long life; neither hast asked riches for 
thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine enemies; but hast 
asked for thyself understanding to discern judgment ; behold, 
I have done according to thy words: lo, I have given thee a 
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wise and an understanding heart ; so that there was none like 
thee before thee, neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee. 
And I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked, 
both riches, and honour: so that there shall not be any 
among the kings like unto thee all thy days. And if thou wilt 
walk in my ways, to keep my statutes and my command- 
ments, as thy father David did walk, then I will lengthen thy 
days.” 

And Solomon awoke; and, behold, it was a dream. For 
awhile he lay meditating in his luxurious bed. That was 
pleasant, he thought. He believed in dreams, like every 
Oriental. Undoubtedly it was a message, to nerve and inspire 
him to even greater achievements than those he had wrought, 
in his youthful genius. So he was to be the greatest king of 
all time, full of honours and riches and wisdom ! 

He had already fulfilled many days in a short time. He 
would now make Jerusalem the centre of religion, kingship 
and commerce. He would send an unending fleet of caravans 
over the desert seas of Syria. He would build a city around a 
precious well and call it Palmyra, and all the merchantmen of 
the east would enrich him with their tolls in return for the 
waters. He would put a guard at Thapsacus, and tax those 
who passed by its fortress at the ford of the Euphrates. He 
would export, in return for foreign fruits and choice woods 
and metals and strange animals, the wine and the oil and the 
honey which his lands yielded so abundantly. He would 
personally superintend the construction of a great navy at 
Ezion-geker, which, as it voyaged all over the world, should 
collect and bring back treasures. Swift and beautiful long- 
maned horses from Egypt should be fetched to his stud, 
and one hundred and eighty thousand clever workmen be 
sent to hew down the cedars of Mount Lebanon, drag the 
timber through the deep gorges, make it into rafts which 
would float gently to Joppa and then be drawn by oxen 
twenty-five miles to Jerusalem. He would gather precious 
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Divide the ly ing child in two, and give half to the one, and 
half to the other. 


Chaptir XII 
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plants and lovely flowers from other lands for his own 
gatdens.* Birds with exquisite plumage and full of music 
should be snared and put into his cages. Jerusalem, with a 
glorious Temple on its highest point, should gleam in the 
sun, like a furnace of molten gold and silver. He would 
gather the sweet singers and minstrels of David into splendid 
orchestras, to make the loveliest music; bring dancing to a 
fine art; and build him a palace such as no king on earth had 
dwelt in. Hiram the great architect should lavish all his skill 
on it, and create long corridors, a suspended gallery, the porch 
and the ivory throne. One traceried window should face 
another, to throw on the marble floor commingling carpets 
of colour. Bronze decorations should blossom into lily and 
lotus and pomegranate. The chapiters should be encircled 
by networks of leaves, clustered with carven fruits, and such 
consummate artistry should be employed that they should 
quiver and shake when one touched them. A laver, too, 
would he build, to hold five hundred barrels of water, in which 
six hundred brazen ox-heads should gush crystal fountains, 
whose cool blue waters should make the palace musical. 
Cunning craftsmen should chase ten tables with chariot- 
wheels, lion and cherubim. His ivory throne, at the seat of 
which imitation hands should extend to greet him, should 
be a wonder of the world, and many should come and 
marvel. 

These projects of a nascent genius succeeded one another in 
crystal clarity in his mind, and he mused, too, of the songs he 
would sing and the proverbs he would write. The vision of 
the night had fired his whole being with a craftsman’s fervour, 
tranquillized his mind, given his life point and purpose. The 
growing boredom of kingship vanished like a morning mist in 
the rising sunshine. He leapt from his bed and dressed. One 
must act as well as dream, he thought. He would go to 
Jerusalem and re-consecrate his life to God, stand before the 


* Their lineal descendents bloom in Palestine now. 
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ark of His covenant, offer up burnt and peace offerings, and 
make a feast for his servants. 


The first test was not long in coming and, as is ever the 
case, whether it be of small or great souls, was sublimely 
simple, like the tap of a hammer on the wheels of a railway- 
carriage, or the incidence of little trials on great hearts steeled 
to bear big ones. In its way, the test was a supreme one, and 
it brought him down to earth and the penalty of kingship. 

Two Hebrew women, one haggard and weeping, the other 
contemptuously calm, knelt before him as he came from the 
festivities. And they were harlots, who had no right so much 
as to allow his shadow to touch them. 

“O my Lord,” said the weeping woman, “I and this 
woman dwell in one house; and I was delivered of a child 
with her in the house. And it came to pass the third day after 
that I was delivered, that this woman was delivered also: and 
we were together ; there was no stranger with us in the house, 
save we two in the house. And this woman’s child died in the 
night; because she overlaid it. And she arose at midnight, 
and took my son from beside me, while thine handmaid slept, 
and laid it in her bosom, and laid her dead child in my bosom. 
And when I rose in the morning to give my child suck, behold, 
it was dead: but when I had considered it in the morning, 
behold, it was not my son, which I did bear.” 

Only fear of what the King might say, should she interrupt, 
had restrained the other woman’s anger, at this allegation. 
Now the King motioned her to answer. 

“ Nay,” she cried in a shrill voice, turning to her companion 
furiously, “ but the living is my son, and the dead is thy son.” 

She forgot even the presence of the King as she 
expostulated. He noted it, with kindling ire, and interrupted 
the tide of wordy warfare, which the gathering crowd, 
delighted with the piquancy of the situation, and its unusual 
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proximity to His Majesty, was thoroughly and breathlessly 
enjoying. 

“ The one saith,” he said, in tones that all could hear, 
“ This is my son that liveth, and thy son is the dead: and the 
other saith, Nay ; but thy son is the dead, and my son is the 
living. Bring me a sword (he turned, as he spoke, to a 
soldier, who instantly complied). 

“ Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one, 
and half to the other.” 

The crowd rocked with almost delirious delight. That was 
a short way out of the maternal maze in which these women 
had led the King, it thought. Now they would see some fun. 

One of the claimants fell upon her knees, in an attitude of 
suppliant agony. “O Lord,” she cried: “Give her the 
living child, and in no wise slay it.” The other was angry 
over the publicity her companion had brought upon her ; 
knowing that her business could not be recovered, now, in 
Jerusalem, but that she must go away, almost penniless ; and 
smitten with a sudden horror of being saddled with a baby, 
after all, cried: “ Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide 
it.” 

The crowd hung silently upon the King’s word. What 
would he do? And then it heard and marvelled and saw that 
justice would henceforth prevail. For the King said, with a 
tranquil smile and a commanding gesture to the suppliant at 
his feet: “ Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it: 
for she is the mother thereof.” 

And the child, which a soldier had been cradling in his 
rough arms, was placed in the woman’s bosom, and she 
bedewed it with her tears. 


XI 


THE PAINTED LADY 


ABOTH the Jezreelite had a vineyard in Jeztreel, 
N hard by the palace of Ahab, king of Samaria. He 

valued his vineyard greatly, because it was the 
inheritance of his fathers. 

One day the King condescended to speak to Naboth about a 
little matter of business. “ Give me thy vineyard,” he said, 
“that I may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near 
unto my house: and I will give thee for it a better vineyard 
than it; or, if it seem good to thee, I will give thee the worth 
of it in money.” 

It never occurred to him, in making such a good pro- 
position, that Naboth would decline it, for what Hebrew 
would throw away the chance of reaping a little harvest and 
pleasing his King, at one and the same time ? 

Great was his surprise, therefore, when he was met by 
a decided negative. 

“The Lord forbid it me,” answered Naboth in a tone of 
quiet respect, “that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.” Ahab, he felt, should have known better 
than ask him, because if one wished to sell one’s land, one must 
sell it to a kinsman. 

Ahab returned to his palace in high dudgeon. He had been 
rebuffed by a commoner, who would, were the matter to be- 
come public, have Israelite feeling on his side ; he was denied 
the fulfilment of a cherished project ; he was piqued over his 
miscalculation of Naboth’s character, and felt that he had 
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blundered badly, and lost by open approach what he might 
have gained easily by craft. Like a spoilt child denied a longed- 
for toy, he threw himself on his bed and turned his face to the 
wall. 


A setvant came softly into his room and said: “O King, 
dinner is served, and the Queen awaits your Majesty.” 

“* Say to her,” said Ahab sulkily, “that Iam unwell. Beg 
her to excuse me.” 

Queen Jezebel was in the drawing-room when the message 
was brought her. She stamped a dainty foot, in a mother-of- 
pearl slipper, in vexation. She looked into the mirror over 
the fire-place. Three solid hours, she reflected, mournfully, 
she had given to her toilet. Her beautiful black tresses had 
been delicately made up into a new mode for the occasion. 
She had a new evening dress of deep green silk, starred with 
silver lotus-leaves. It had come from the leading milliner in 
Egypt, that very day, and revealed her tawny body by a 
dozen suggestive reticencies. She was perfumed with the 
most seductive, soul-drugging scent obtainable in the bazaars 
of Arabia. A bandeau of pute gold, lit up with sapphires and 
rubies, encircled her forehead like a fallen halo. Her cloak, 
a new lion skin, fresh from Ethiopia, hung negligently over 
her shoulders, secured by an elegant lion-head, chiselled in 
lapis lazuli. She held a bunch of tiger lilies, her favourite 
flowers, for was she not known as the Queenly Tigress ? 
She had sat languidly in her ivory dressing chair, hour after 
hour, submitting to all the art and craft of her beauty specialist. 
Her eye-brows were perfectly pencilled. Her cheeks were 
delicately painted. Her well-formed roguish lips were tinged 
by a deep red. And all, she now reflected, to no end, for she 
must dine alone, without even a courtier to coquette with. 
The solitary dinner, the perfect adornment, had been arranged 
to please her beloved Ahab... the fat, unfeeling brute! 
She would like to tear his hair out. This was her birthday. 
What a way to keep it. 
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The motionless ebony eunuch stood beside her, in his 
evening dress of scarlet and gold, awaiting her orders, his 
face as unexpressive as a mountain of stone. His im- 
mobility annoyed her, and she waved him away with a regal 
gesture of impatience. “I will see the King myself,” she 
said. 

She entered his bedroom softly. The blinds were drawn, 
to keep out the evening sunshine, and in the subdued light she 
discerned Ahab with his face to the wall, before he was aware 
of her presence. So he wasn’t well, after all, she thought. 
He was not shamming, in order to spend his evening with 
some scheming concubine. Her anger began to leave her and 
she tip-toed to his bed, threw herself beside it, and softly 
stroked his forehead. He turned to her with a look of dumb 
misery on his face. 

“ Why is thy spirit so sad,”’ she said softly, with the gentle- 
ness of tone to which he always responded quickly, “‘ that thou 
eatest no bread ? ” 

He propped himself up on his pillows and gave vent to a 
spasm of self-pity. ‘“‘ Because,” he said, in a whine of dis- 
appointment, “I spake unto Naboth the Jezreelite, and said 
unto him: ‘ Give me thy vineyard for money ; or else, if it 
please thee, I will give thee another vineyard for it: and he 
answered, ‘I will not give thee my vineyard.’ ” 

Then he remembered, suddenly, that it was her birthday. 
“TI didn’t want it for myself,” he lied, half-ashamedly, “ but 
for you. A garden of herbs, in which you could walk in the 
cool of the evening, after dinner, seemed the choicest present 
I could give you. And it is too late to think of another, 
to-day. It was such a present, too, as I could have enjoyed 
with you.” 

She kissed him, and stroked his black-whiskered, puffy 
cheeks and his beetling forehead. “I have never heard of 
such a thing,” she said. “ The very idea of refusing such a 
generous offer. This is an affront we cannot tolerate. It is 
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a precedent which may unsettle the whole fabric of our royalty, 
and cast us to the ground.” 

“T know, I know,” moaned Ahab, “ but it has given me 
such a headache I] can’t think what to do. You know what 
Hebrews ate. They will let me establish Baal in place of 
Jehovah, but would die rather than sacrifice the least of their 
legal traditions.” 

* Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel ? ” answered 
Jezebel. “ Arise, and eat bread, and let thine heart be merry : 
I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite.” 

So saying, she firmly pushed him to his feet and helped him 
to dress for dinner. “‘ The soup will be spoiled,” she said, 
jestingly, “ but the wine with which we will toast one anothetr’s 
success gets better with the keeping. Ina few years’ time we 
shall drink of the vine that grew in the vineyard of Naboth.” 


After dinner, while Ahab was enjoying a Corona with his 
coffee and liqueur on the veranda, in the balmy air of an 
enchanting evening, Jezebel wrote letters in his name, as she 
had often done before, sealed them with his seal, and sent them 
to the elders and the nobles of the city. 

“Proclaim a fast,” they ran, “and set Naboth on high 
among the people: and set two men, sons of Belial, before 
him to bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst blas- 
pheme God and the king. And then carry him out, and stone 
him, that he may die.” The proclamation of a fast, she 
thought, would, by causing a stoppage of work, leave the 
populace free to enjoy an intriguing trial, and take its part, at 
the close, in judicial murder. If it took the life of Naboth 
it could not grumble if the King took his vineyard. That 
the time-serving nobles and elders would respond with alacrity 
to her bidding, she had no doubt, and the Hebrew law was 
clear. “‘ Thou shalt not revile thy gods,” it said, “ nor curse 
the ruler of thy people.” Moses had been quite explicit. 
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“‘ Whosoever curseth his God,” he had enjoined, “ shall bear 
his sin. And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death, and all the congregation shall 
certainly stone him: as well the stranger, as he that is born 
in the land, when he blasphemeth the name of the Lord, 
shall be put to death.” 

Her plan went like clock-work. It was useless, on the 
next day, for the unhappy Naboth to protest that he was a true 
worshipper of God and honoured and obeyed the King. He 
was helpless. The false witnesses said that he had blasphemed 
God and the king. He was carried outside the city and stoned 
to death. And tidings were sent to Jezebel. 

“ Arise,” she said to Ahab, exultingly. ‘ Take possession of 
the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, which he refused 
to give thee for money: for Naboth is not alive, but 
dead.” 

It was not the first time that her hands were stained with 
blood. In her controversies with Elijah she had slain the 
prophets of Jehovah by the hundred, so what mattered the life 
of one insignificant citizen who had audaciously frustrated her 
husband ? What mattered it if, in crushing the purple grapes 
of Naboth’s vineyard to make it a garden of herbs, she must 
crush its rightful owner in her winepress of tigerish wrath P 


An exiled prophet of Jehovah, far away, a noble figure, 
tawny with the burning suns, his long, matted, raven locks 
hanging down over his shoulders, knelt at his orisons. He was 
of peasant origin, and his birth-place was a remote village 
among the mountains of Gilead, where the Amorites practised 
their licentious cults, and dreamed away their lives in indolent 
luxury in a land rich with all manner of herbs and fruits, 
balms and precious spices. He had been brought up in a poor 
hovel by pious Jewish parents, who clung, with tenacity, to 
their ancestral faith, and refused to take part in idolatry. 
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He had had no schooling in the mountain village of Tishbe, 
but God had chosen him to fulfil a mighty destiny. His life, 
from boyhood, had been spent in the divine presence. He, 
almost alone among his contemporaries, could say: “ Lord, I 
stand continually upon the watch-tower in the day-time, and 
I am set in my ward whole nights.” “ His life” (Dr. Krum- 
macher has eloquently said) “was a hearkening to God’s 
voice. He sought it in thunder and in storm, as well as in 
the still, small voice. He listened to it in all the turns of his 
life, as well as in the changing moods of sentiment ; and when 
he went forth a wanderer, his wandering was still a standing 
and a waiting. In the presence of his Eternal King he spent 
his days; and his watchword was—“ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” 

But he was glad to be at peace, to be withdrawn from the 
wearying controversies of public life. He had done his share, 
and been a burning and a shining light amidst the gloom of 
evil times. He had dared to rebuke Ahab, the idolater, and 
had retired from that stormy scene to grace a poor woman’s 
dwelling with his presence, blessing her cruse of oil, that it 
should not fail, and restoring her son to life. Again, he had 
stood sublimely upon Mount Carmel, and settled there, for 
all who had eyes to see and ears to hear, and hearts responsive 
to God, the burning question of the age—“ Is Baal God or is 
Jehovah?” His God had answered by fire. A flaming 
glance of God’s eye, and, before the gaze of the idolaters, led 
by the frenzied priests of Baal, bleeding from the self-imposed 
gashes of their knives, the burnt sacrifice and the wood, the 
stones and the dust, had been consumed, and the water licked 
up in the trench. Jehovah had never failed him in the 
critical moment. He had stood at the brook of Kishon, and 
slain, with an avenging knife that turned hither and thither, 
like the swords of the guardians of Eden, the false prophets, 
leaving them in heaps. Unkindly, brass-bound skies had 
yielded rain at his command, and he had run, with amazing 
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strength and speed, full sixteen miles before the swiftest of 
Ahab’s chariots, to the very gates of Jezreel. 

But prayer, which took evil’s plague away and drew from 
life its weariness, was now his whole engrossment. He had 
no taste or strength to re-enter the arena. Though Ahab 
and Jezebel might flourish for a season in their wickedness, 
they would be cut down and vanish. Right would triumph, 
truth prevail. He desired only to enjoy the pleasures of the 
cloister for a season in undisturbed tranquillity, the hidden 
leader of seven thousand who had not bent the knee to Baal, 
nor called on him in worship. He would feed, in his sanctuary, 
the lamp of pure religion with the oil of his devotion, and 
Elisha, whom he had anointed, would hand it on to the coming 
generation. 

So he thought, as he kneeled that night at his orisons, 
feeding on memories of the past. And then Jehovah crashed 
into his calm meditations with a clarion call to action. 

* Arise,” said a soft voice, “‘ go down to meet Ahab, king 
of Israel, which is in Samaria: behold, he is in the vineyard of 
Naboth, whither he is gone down to possess it. And thou 
shalt speak unto him, saying: ‘Thus saith the Lord, in the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick 
thy blood, even thine.’ ” 

His soul, attuned to heavenly converse, was perfectly 
informed, as the very words were spoken, of their definitive 
command, but he recoiled. He feared Ahab and Jezebel, for 
the ignominious end they might bring to his life. He had no 
fear of that, in itself. It was what he would, in ordinary 
circumstances, have welcomed. A martyr’s death was glorious. 
But of late, as his heart’s depth dreamed of God, he had seen 
visions of a fiery chariot bearing him in amber flames from 
eatth to heaven. The dreams had become a conviction. He 
would not die, but live. 

To intervene again must, assuredly, lead to another end 
than this magnificent emancipation from the prison of 
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earth; lead, he feared, to the common glooms of Sheol, 
where, if the wicked ceased from troubling and the weary 
were at rest, there could be seen no Beatific Vision; a death 
in death; a shadowy existence, bereft of the energy of 
life. 

He felt disappointed. Should he go or should he stay ? 
He could still hear the threat conveyed by Jezebel’s messenger : 
** So let the gods do to me, and more also, if I make not thy 
life as the life of one of them. . . .” 

Then there passed vividly before him the events which 
had followed upon his flight, the remembrance of which was 
so humbling. He had written it down on parchments, for 
the archives of the sons of the prophets. He reached, as he 
knelt, for his manuscript, unrolled it and read it aloud. Per- 
haps it would give him decision. And as he read, he knew 
what his answer must be. 

And when he saw that (he read), he arose, and went for 
his life, and came to Beer-sheba, which belonged to Judah, 
and left his servant there. But he himself went a day’s journey 
into the wilderness, and came and sat down under a juniper 
tree: and he requested for himself that he might die and said, 
It is enough ; now, O Lord, take away my life; for Iam not 
better than my fathers. And as he lay and slept under a 
juniper tree, behold, then an angel touched him, and said unto 
him, Arise and eat. 

And he looked, and, behold, there was a cake baken on the 
coals, and a cruse of water at his head. And he did eat and 
drink, and laid him down again. 

And the angel of the Lord came again the second time, and 
touched him, and said: Arise and eat; because the journey 
is too great for thee. 

And he arose, and did eat and drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat forty days and forty nights unto Horeb 
the mount of God. 

And he came thither unto a cave, and lodged there ; and, 
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behold, the word of the Lord came to him, and he said unto 
him, What doest thou here, Elijah P 

And he said: “ I have been very jealous for the Lord God 
of hosts : for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword; and I, even I only, am left; and they seek my life, 
to take it away.” 

And he said: “Go forth, and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord.” 

And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: and after the 
wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was not in the earthquake : 
And after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in 
the fire: and after the fire a still small voice. 

And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his 
face in his mantle, and went out, and stood in the entering in 
of the cave. 

And, behold, there came a voice unto him, and said: 
“ What doest thou here, Elijah ? ” 

And he said: “I have been very jealous for the Lord God 
of hosts: because the children of Israel have forsaken thy 
covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and I, even I only, am left; and they seek 
my life, to take it away.” 

And the Lord said unto him: “ Go, return on thy way to 
the wilderness of Damascus: and when thou comest, anoint 
Hazael to be king over Syria : 

*¢ And Jehu the son of Nimshi shalt thou anoint to be king 
over Israel: and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel-me-holah 
shalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy room. 

** And it shall come to pass, that him that escapeth the sword 
of Hazael shall Jehu slay: and him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay. 

“* Yet I have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
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which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him.” 

It was enough. “ What doest thou here, Elijah P” rang, 
a solemn tocsin, through his being. He arose, and girded up 
his loins for the journey. 


The soft air of evening censed the vineyard that was 
Ahab’s with aromatic perfumes. A sunset flushed the eastern 
sky redder than the blood of his grapes. The songs of birds 
were sinking into lullabies, as nature wooed them to slumber 
in the branches. Shadows traced dusky carpets on the soil 
and night dews were rising. A lizard moved sinuously into 
the open, and vanished, a shadowy streak, at soft footsteps 
nigh, and the sound of human voices. Ahab and Jezebel 
were walking in the garden in the cool of the evening. 

He was clothed, down to his bare, brown sandalled feet, in 
a tobe of shimmering silver, hung with deep blue tassels, and 
bossed with golden stars. Over his shoulders hung a mantle 
of scarlet, and on his head was a white fez. His arms, adorned 
with golden bangles, were bare to the shoulders. Behind 
his black bushy beard shone a deep contentment. Jezebel, 
a sable cloak covering an evening robe of white damask, and 
a shawl spread over her head, had her arm in his. 

“ Here,” she was saying, “ we can always have seclusion. 
None can annoy us. The gardeners shall make this vineyard 
into a pleasant garden of sweet herbs, but let them leave the 
cedars that surround it. They are sweet-scented, and beautiful, 
and screen our Eden well. At the end, where they are thickest, 
we can make a privy entrance, of cypress wood, to which there 
shall be two keys only. One I will wear on my bosom; 
one you shall have on your chain. Our abode of love is 
perfect. Soft nature shall charm away our troubles, here, 
where no human voices, save our own, will speak.” 

She gtasped Ahab’s arm tightly, and uttered a shrill 
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scream. ‘“ There’s a man there. I saw him. Hiding behind 
the trees.” 

Ahab strode forward angrily. 

“‘ Who is there ? ” he cried. 

For answer an emaciated figure emerged from the gloom, 
one he recognized with dismay.; clothed to the knees in 
sackcloth and girt with a girdle of rope; a figure with a 
long black untrimmed beard, with head bared and arms 
upraised in rebuke. As he came slowly towards him, Jezebel 
shrank into the background. 

“ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy P ” hissed Ahab. 

The prophetic figure answered: “I have found thee: 
because thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the 
Lord. Behold, I will bring evil upon thee, and will take away 
thy posterity, and will cut off from Ahab... him that is shut 
up and left in Israel, and will make thine house like the house 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha 
the son of Ahijah, for the provocation wherewith thou 
hast provoked me to anger, and made Israel to sin.” 

The unlooked for visitation, on the very day he had secured 
the plat of Naboth; the awful tenour of the denunciation ; 
the deepening gloom of the garden, in which owls now 
hooted and bats swam dizzily through the air, struck terror 
into Ahab’s heart. He quailed. He could make no 
answer. 

Could not Jezebel, usually so quickwitted, so prompt 
to make the right answer, break the spell ? he thought. The 
prophet was squaring up to her. What was he saying ? 
“The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel. Him 
that dieth of Ahab in the city the dogs shall eat, and him that 
dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat.” Surely, that 
could never be. No, no, no! The prophet must remove 
that curse. He must be taken into the brightly lit palace and 
argued with, placated . . . perhaps he would respond to a 
princely bribe. . . .” 
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But even as these thoughts rushed through his mind, and 
his lips framed to speak, the prophet vanished into the gloom 
out of which he had come. 

“ Where ate you ? ” cried Ahab hoarsely, but there was no 
answer save the ghostly echo of his voice. He stumbled 
back through the gloom, Jezebel clinging to his arm, into his 
palace, into his privy chamber. He sank on to a sofa, and 
mopped his brow, while Jezebel used her smelling salts, then 
went to the wine table and poured out two glasses. 

“You will feel better after this,” she said, handing one to 
Ahab. “Don’t worry about that man. I will have him 
destroyed to-morrow.” 

“* But can you destroy his curse ?” he answered pathetically. 
Then, struck by a sudden resolve, he jumped to his feet and 
rent his clothes. He took them off, then, one garment after 
another, before his stupefied Queen, and put on sackcloth... 
there was a robe of it in the cupboard—he had worn it in a 
revel in derision of Elijah. “I will not eat, I will not drink,” 
he said, “‘ I will lie in sackcloth and go softly, you can do what 
you like.” 

As he knelt at his prayers in his hidden cloister Elijah 
heard the voice of Jehovah, saying: “‘ Seest thou how Ahab 
humbleth himself before me? because he humbleth himself 
before me, I will not bring evil in his days: but in his son’s 
days will I bring the evil upon his house.” 


Three years, for Ahab years of prosperity and plenty, have 
passed away. He has forgotten the words of Elijah. His 
brief fit of penitence and fear has faded from mind. There is 
war in the land. Micaiah has prophesied hard things against 
him, so he has preferred the soft words of the lying prophets, 
and joined with Jehoshaphat king of Judah in battle with 
the Syrians. He is congratulating himself on the adroit 
way in which he is avoiding danger. He does not want to 
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die, for life is enjoyable. He has persuaded his fellow King 
to go into battle in his royal robes, while he has disguised 
himself as a common warrior. No attack has been made on 
him, and he has kept a wholesome distance from the fighting. 
All is well. 

But is it? Far away, in the opposite army, 2 certain man is 
drawing a bow at a venture. His arrow cleaves the air like 
a flash of lightning. It smites Ahab between the joints of 
the harness. He cries to the driver of his chariot, in agony : 
“Turn thine hand, and carry me out of the host; for I am 
wounded.” 


And the battle increased that day: and the king was 
stayed up in his chariot against the Syrians, and died at 
even: and the blood ran out of the wound into the midst 
of the chariot... . 

So the king died, and was brought to Samaria... 
and one washed the chariot in the pool of Samaria; and 
the dogs licked up his blood. .. . 


Eleven years after the death of her husband the Queen 
Mother sits in a tall tower in Jezreel, taking infinite pains with 
her toilet. News comes that the rebel Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, the swiftest charioteer in the land, is on his way to her 
palace. What means his coming P 

She paints her face, and tires her head, and looks out of the 
window, at the sound of the prancing of horses. Jehu is 
entering in at the gate. Now he is below her window. 

“Had Zimri peace, who slew his master?” cries the 
Queen angrily, as Jehu looks up towards her. 

‘““ Who is on my side? Whore” he cries, in stentorian 
tones, for answer. Out of the windows of the Queen’s room 
look several eunuchs, who, castrated in the prime of manhood, 
that they might serve the King’s women without a throb of 
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passion, had never forgiven the indignity. They size up the 
situation and whisper the one to the other. 

Jehu’s cry comes up to them commandingly. 

“ Throw her down.” 

She orders them to leave her presence. They advance, 
slowly, their dusky faces contorted with hideous grimaces. 
Their strong arms grip her. She struggles furiously, but their 
gtip grows stronger. They hoist her up slowly to the window 
and, holding on to her feet, hang her out, head downwards. 
She is numb with fear of the dreadful death awaiting her. 

They let go and she hurtles downwards, and strikes the 
ground with a dull thud. Her blood spurts on to the wall and 
the horses. Jehu treads her corpse under his feet, and enters 
the palace to eat and drink. 

When he has had his fill he says to the servants: “ Go see 
now this cursed woman, and bury her: for she is a king’s 
daughter.” 


And they went to bury her: but they found no more 
of her than the skull, and the feet, and the palms of 
her hands. 

Wherefore they came again, and told him. And he 
said: This is the word of the Lord, which he spake by 
his servant Elijah the Tishbite, saying, In the portion of 
Jezreel shall dogs eat the flesh of Jezebel. 


XIV 
THE TEMPLE OF BEL 


YRUS, named after the sa”, founder of the Persian 

Empire, conqueror of Lydia and Assyria, greatest 

of Eastern monarchs, was puzzled, as he sat on his 
throne of white marble, overlaid with wrought gold, con- 
vetsing with his favourites on the religious topics of the day, 
in which he was keenly interested, not only as royal patron of 
many teligions, but as one conscious of a Divinity shaping his 
ends. 

Had he not been hidden away, preserved in danger and 
brought up in the name of Agradates, when his grandfather, 
moved by a dream—warning of evil in store for him if the 
child Cyrus lived—had ordered his death ? Truly a good God 
had watched over him, son of Cambyses, a Persian of the royal 
race, and Mandane, daughter of the King of Media. 

Had not the great Prophet of the Hebrew exiles, moreover, 
who chanted the songs of Zion so mournfully at eventide 
by the waters of Babylon, proclaimed him their royal hero, 
and the favoured of Jehovah. He had often pondered over the 
prophet’s words : 


Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
tight hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him ; 
and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two leaved gates; and the gates shall not be shut; 

I will go before thee, and make the crooked places 
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straight: I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron : 

And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, and 
hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest know 
that I, the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the 
God of Israel. 


Had he not gallantly responded, to bring peace to his 
subjects, and placate the Hebrews’ Jehovah, to the prophet’s 
cry, speaking for that awesome deity : “I have raised him up 
in righteousness, and I will direct all his ways: he shall build 
my city, and he shall let go my captives, not for price nor 
reward, saith the Lord of hosts”? The slow process of the 
re-establishment of the Jews in Palestine was going on daily ; 
their lips were blessing him with fervour ; their prayers were 
strengthening him; and out of his royal bounty the walls of 
Jerusalem and its glorious Temple were being restored. 

It was enough to re-establish the Jewish religion, however. 
None, not even Daniel, of noble descent, and taken captive in 
the third year of Jehoiakim, trained in the king’s service 
with three illustrious companions, and, by his power to 
interpret the uneasy dreams of monarchy, and his fidelity as 
Prime Minister of Babylon under several reigns, an indispens- 
able servant whose opinions he valued, should weaken his 
allegiance to the great idol Bel, upon whom was spent every 
day twelve great measures of fine flour, forty sheep and six 
vessels of wine ; whom the king worshipped and went daily 
to adore. 

There was, as he never tired of explaining to the sceptical 
Daniel, more in this idol than clay and bronze. Tue, his 
subjects might worship it as if it were a living being. They 
had every reason. But to him, learned in the lore of the 
ancients, Bel, or to give him his full title, Bel-Merodach, was 
the incarnation of Marduk, the god of light, who waged 
eternal warfare with the female Tiamat, incarnation of primeval 
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chaos, who appeared on the seals and cylinders of Babylon as 
a winged monster with the head and neck of a serpent, the 
body of a lion, the talons of an eagle, and the scaly tail of a 
dragon. Bel, despite his crude appearance, was a solar deity, 
and as such to be adored. 

The King, as I have said, was sorely puzzled, for Daniel’s 
refusal to join in the Court worship was a breach of etiquette, 
tolerable only because it had been permitted by his pre- 
decessors, one of whom had cast him into a lion’s den without 
success. How long he could continue to tolerate the anomaly 
of a Prime Minister who not only abstained from the worship 
of Bel but temerariously jeered at him, in his hearing, was 
causing him anxious thought. He could not spare Daniel. 
Almost he loved him. 

“Why dost thou not worship Bel?” he asked, almost 
pathetically, seeing his courtiers seething with fury at the turn 
Daniel had given to an argument on religion. 

“ O King, live for ever,” answered Daniel quietly, “‘ Because 
I may not worship idols made with hands, but the living 
God, who hath created the heaven and the earth, and hath 
sovereignty over all flesh.” 

Silence fell on the company. Would the King take up 
the challenge ? wondered the courtiers, looking angrily at 
him. 

“ Thinkest thou not that Bel is a living god?” said the 
King. “ Seest thou not how much he eateth and drinketh 
evety day?” 

Daniel smiled and said: “O King, be not deceived: for 
this issbut clay within, and brass without, and did never eat 
or drink anything.” 

“Bring in the priests,” cried the King, angrily, and the 
summons went forth. Soon the tinkling of bells on the skirts 
of the priests was heard, as, with solemn dignity, they filed 
in one by one, and stood around the throne, to know the 
King’s good pleasute. 
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“A charge has been brought against you,” said the King, 
addressing the arch-priest, “and I think it well you should 
hear it. Daniel has alleged that Bel is not a true God. Yet 
if he were not, he could not consume the daily offering. If 
you tell me not who devours the expenses, therefore, you shall 
die. But if you can certify me that Bel devoureth them, then 
Daniel shall die; for he hath spoken blasphemy against 
Bel.” 

“Let it be according to thy will,’ answered Daniel 
quietly. 

“Come ye both with us into the Temple,” said the arch- 
priest, “ and there ye shall see this great and mighty wonder.” 


The Temple of Bel, fragrant with incense, in a darkness 
increased by the twilight softly sinking like jet drapery over 
its noble outlines, wrought by the supreme cunning of the 
greatest of Babylonian craftsmen, lit by hardly numerable 
lamps of oil, of divers colours, some yellow, others blue, red, 
purple and green, seemed like a fairy palace to Daniel. The 
silence was broken only by a sound of antiphonal chanting in 
the dim distance and the chimes of a soft-toned bell. Golden 
mosaics gleamed dully from the walls of many votive chapels, 
richly furnished with ornaments. No expense had been spared 
to make it a worthy place of worship for Babylon’s Kings, 
and prostrate figures shewed him only too clearly that of their 
gods many and lords many, great Bel was the king and centre 
of the people’s hearts. 

The chanting ceased on a signal by the arch-priest, and 
the worshippers rose, prostrated themselves towards the 
immense and hideous idol which, under a baldichino of gold, 
leered evilly down on them, and left the temple as the arch- 
priest rang a dismissal bell. Suddenly the idol, hitherto lit 
only by glittering tapers, was mysteriously bathed in a light 
as of hidden sunshine and they gazed up at it with awe. One 
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of its huge hands was held to its heart, while the other pointed 
downwards at the place of offering. Encircling its head was a 
nimbus of pure gold, from which darted seven forked rays. 
Its eyes were like those of a human being, heavily lidded, 
as if the soul of the god were withdrawn into a cloister of 
inward solitude; but Daniel knew that they opened when 
the god was pleased with the gifts brought him. It had a 
great, obese golden belly, and the whole figure, down to the 
shining toes which pilgrims were permitted to kiss, carved 
in the nude, and draped only by a robe of shimmering 
silk, glistening with silver stars, was obscene, and revolted 


As they stood before the idol, to which the seventy priests 
made a pfostration, and chanted a hymn of adoration, the 
arch-priest said: “Lo, we go out: but thou, O King, set 
on the meat, and make ready the wine, and shut the door fast, 
and seal it with thine own signet ; and tomorrow when thou 
comest in, if thou findest not that Bel hath eaten up all, we 
will suffer death; or else Daniel, that speaketh falsely 
against us.” 

The King signified assent, and soon meats and wines were 
set, at his order, on the table beneath the idol. Then the 
ptiests filed out solemnly, leaving in the king’s hand the keys 
of the Temple. 

“‘ What is that you have there, a gift ?” asked the King, 
turning to Daniel, whose servants had entered with a large 
sealed bucket. 

“ Ashes, my lord King,” he answered, “ which I will now 
spread, if you permit me, throughout the temple.” Another 
servant, with a like burden, entered, and yet another, and 
spread the grey powder over the floors, retreating from it as 
they worked. Then they all went out, and shut the door, and 
sealed it with the king’s signet, and so departed. 

Now in the night there came into the temple, through a 
ptivy entrance under the table, the seventy priests with their 
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wives and children, to sit down to the banquet which the King 
had provided (as was their wont) and ate and drank it all. 

Very early in the morning the King and Daniel returned, and 
the King said: “‘ Daniel, are the seals whole ?” And Daniel 
answeted: “Yea, O king, they be whole.” 


And as soon as he had opened the door, the king 
looked upon the table, and cried with a loud voice, 
Great art thou, O Bel, and with thee is no deceit at 
all. 


Then laughed Daniel, and held the king that he should 
not go in, and said, Behold now the pavement, and mark well 
whose footsteps ate these. And the king said, I see the foot- 
steps of men, women, and children. 

At that, in anger he summoned the priests and their 
families, and accused them of fraud. But while the arch- 
priest denied it, some of them whispered to Daniel that, if their 
lives were spared, they would tell all, and so were the privy 
doors discovered to the confounding of their leader. 


Therefore the king slew them, and delivered Bel into 
Daniel’s power, who destroyed him and his temple. 


The news of the destruction of their priests, and the razing 
of their Temple to the ground, was received in the bazaars 
and taverns in a silence prompted by fear, but by their firesides 
men and women whispered to one another angrily, and it was 
not long before Cyrus was aware of a vast increase of devotion 
to a noisome dragon, regarded by the Babylonians as the 
incarnation of a god, and daily propitiated with gifts. Where- 
upon he summoned Daniel into his privy chamber, a room of 
beaten gold and silver, with ivory appointments, and a thick 
and magnificent carpet which banished sound. It was lit 
by day as well as by night by giant candles, and none, except 
his servants, might come to it without a summons. Here he 
would meditate and pray, and study the map of his vast 
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dominions inlaid on one wall in mosaics of many colours, 
and lapis lazuli for the sea. 

When Daniel had made his obeisance the King said, 
with a note of sarcasm, as if irritated by his discomfiture over 
the Temple of Bel: “ Wilt thou also say that this dragon is of 
brass? lo, he liveth, he eateth and drinketh; thou canst 
not say that he is no living god: therefore worship him.” He 
paused a moment, and continued: “ Our recent reforming 
zeal has made us profoundly unpopular where once men 
worshipped the ground we trod on. Disaffection is to a 
throne as canker to the body, rust to iron, mildew to wood. 
Thou knowest how the stoutest timbers which in their prime 
can bear the weight of mighty buildings, do, when dry rot is 
in them, crack and fall in a moment, without warning. So 
with a throne. Secure to-day it is gone to-morrow, swept 
away by the seething populace. I, thy King, who fear no 
foreign armies, am not ashamed to say I fear the unrest of my 
people.” 

Daniel pondered, and then said, slowly, but with determina- 
tion: “I will worship the Lord my God: for he is the living 
God. But give me leave, O King, and I shall slay this dragon 
without sword or staff.” 

The King looked surprisedly at him, and Daniel added 
with subtle eloquence: “ Plant thy Throne, O mighty King, 
on ground secure, the ground of pure religion and undefiled, 
such as my Fathers have taught me, and I, in turn, would 
humbly communicate to thee, and no passing storm of 
disesteem shall shake it; Plant it half on the rock of Jehovah 
and half on the sand of idolatry and it will totter, then cast 
thee to the earth. Only by the destruction of this fearful 
beast, Sire, will thy people know thee to be right and true, and 
under the protection of a higher God than theirs.” 

“T give thee leave,” said the King. 

Then Daniel took pitch, and fat, and hair, and seethed 
them together and made lumps, adding to each virulent bolus 
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Then the King cried: ‘‘ Great art thou, O Lord God 
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nails and combs of iron, and these he cast into the dragon’s 
gaping mouth as it came writhing out of its den at his ap- 
ptoach, expecting food. And so the dragon burst asunder, 
while Daniel, turning to the multitude assembled at the hour 
of offering, cried: “ Lo, these are the gods ye worship.” 

To the King it seemed, however, that Daniel’s policy was 
falsified by the event, because the people, greatly indignant, 
openly conspired against him, saying: “ The King is become 
a Jew, and he hath destroyed Bel, he hath slain the dragon, 
and put the priests to death.” 

He was obliged to receive a petition of protest, delivered 
by a delegation of grave-faced City Fathers, whose respectful 
tones were heavy with threats. “ Deliver us Daniel,” they 
said, “‘ or else we will destroy thee and thine house.” 

Should he refuse or should he yield ? He knew not what 
to say. ““ We must consider,” he answered. ‘‘ You shall know 
my will by dawn.” 

All the long night through the tormented King paced the 
luxuriant carpet of his privy chamber. On the one hand lay 
peace and plenty : on the other, overthrow and exile, perhaps 
death. What the price of the former ? Merely the destruction, 
on grounds of political expediency, of a treasured servant. 
Yet surely it was more, for that treasured servant, whose 
loyalty and wisdom had been for so long a strong tower 
against his adversaries, was indubitably a prophet of a greater 
God than Bel and the dragon, a God which, in his heart, he 
knew he worshipped, a God whose favours had been showered 
upon him from his youth up until now. 

His royal hands were not unstained by men’s blood, so why 
hesitate now? He had slain the seventy priests without a 
qualm. Death sentences were daily occurrences. Yet to slay 
Daniel was a deed in another category. It would be sinning 
against light, such light, at least, as he had. 

As he paced to and fro, in an agony of indecision, the 
waxen tapers burnt low. He poured out a golden cup of 
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potent wine and drank it greedily, then another. The ruby 
fluid coursed through him and lessened the tension. He drank 
a third cupful and sank into his ivory chair, and rested his 
aching head on the bureau of cedar wood. His thoughts took 
anew turn. Power and security were of more value than many 
trusty servants. If he lost his throne he could never hope for 
restoration. No king came back. 

He drank more wine and at last, overcome by its warm 
potency, threw himself on a couch, and drawing a leopard’s 
skin over him, for the eastern night was cold, and the log fire 
had died in the hearth, he fell into a heavy slumber, from 
which he was awakened at dawn by a servant, who told him 
that the City Fathers were back again, demanding an answer 
to their petition. 

The will that had wavered in wine had weakened in sleep. 
“ Take them this decree,” he said, hastily writing a script, and 
powdering the ink, “and tell them to return no more, or it 
will go ill with them.” 

The decree sealed the doom of Daniel, who, on the authority 
of the King, was now taken and, for the second time in his 
life, cast to lions. 

There were seven in the noisome den, given every day two 
carcases and two sheep; but when Daniel was cast to them 
the morning food was withheld. The lions were angry with 
hunger, and came upon him slowly, until he could feel the 
warmth of their unpleasant breath. Calling upon the great 
God Jehovah, who had delivered him once from such a 
danger, he steeled himself to die. 


The conclusion of this story of a King’s crime, of infidelity 
and fear, is what is popularly known as a ghost story, but 
among the psychic as an authentic phenomenon, of which 
saints have had experience, particularly St. Paul, St. Peter 
Alcantara and St. Antony of Padua. It suffices, by way of 
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introduction, to remind the reader of the well-known words of 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles. “I knew a man in Christ 
(he says) above fourteen years ago, (whether in the body I 
cannot tell ; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell; God 
knoweth ;) such an one caught up to the third heaven. And 
I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or out of the body, 
I cannot tell; God knoweth ;) How that he was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter.” 

Comparatively recent psychic phenomena of this sort 
include the case of a man borne out of one window in a 
skyscraper and through another. Whether levitation be a 
condition developed by spiritualistic sensitiveness to another 
world or a supra-normal (I say not sapernatural) gift bestowed 
upon those whose holiness comes nearer to His Who walked 
upon the heaving billows than that of the average good man 
or woman, it is a well-established fact. 

There was in Jewry a prophet named Habbacuc, who had 
made pottage and broken bread in a bowl, and was going 
into the fields white to harvest, to give it to the reapers. On 
his way he sat down to rest, for the heat was oppressive, and 
not a breath of wind was stirring. There he fell into a trance 
which, for a while, he readily dubbed a dream. 

The Angel of the Lord stood over him and said : ‘‘ Habba- 
cuc, Go, carry the dinner that thou hast into Babylon unto 
Daniel, who is in the lions’ den.” 

Habbacuc, astonished at the sight of so beautiful a being, 
but more at the queer request, said: “ Lord, I never saw 
Babylon ; neither do I know where the lions’ den is.” 

At that, as he spoke, while holding his canister of food—a 
large one which had made his journey wearying—he was 
lifted by the crown of his head . . . the only way he could 
afterwards describe his sensations . . . and borne by his 
hair, and sat down by the vehemency of his spirit in Babylon 
over the den. There he espied Daniel, and cried, saying : 
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“O Daniel, Daniel, take the dinner which God hath sent 
thee.” 

It would be difficult to say whether the unfed lions were 
-hungrier than Daniel, by now, for he had been some days in 
their den. He had expected to be devoured, but after a 
preliminary. inspection they had slunk away from him into 
their holes, and he knew that, for the second time, God had 
stopped their mouths. But as several seemingly endless days 
passed by, without a sign of rescue or a chance of escape, he 
had begun to abandon hope. 

As the canister clattered down the side of the den to the 
ground he cried: “Thou hast remembered me, O God: 
neither hast thou forsaken them that seek thee and love thee,” 
words which would have been spoken with more reverent 
wonder still had he known how the food was brought him. 
But he did not know until years afterwards, when a script 
recording the levitation of Habbacuc came into his hands, 
shewing him the nature of his deliverance. 

Habbacuc awoke to find himself sitting by the wayside, 
less than an hour by the sun since he fell asleep, and lo! 
the dinner had vanished. 

It was many years before Je knew the full truth, too, when 
a script, recording the adventures of Daniel, the far-away 
mighty prophet of the Dispersion, fell into his hands, the gift 
of a Hebrew returned from exile. 

Day by day Cyrus grieved over his weakness and folly, 
in giving Daniel over to death, and on the seventh, drawn by 
that strange mood which brings the murderer back to the 
scene of his crime, he came to the lions’ den, lamenting as he 
walked, while his courtiers, who stood around him, said one 
to another, “‘ See how the King grieves. But he was wise to 
do what he did.” 

He looked into the lions’ den and drew back startled, for 
there sat Daniel in the little shade it afforded, apparently hale 
and well. Then the King cried with a loud voice: “ Great 
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att thou, O Lord God of Daniel, and there is none other 
beside thee.” 


And he drew him out, and cast those that were the 
cause of his destruction into the den: and they were 
devoured in a moment before his face. 


XV 


THE LECHEROUS ELDERS 


that Joachim, her impeccable husband, a man of 

great substance, who owned a fine mansion adjoining 
a park of many acres in Babylon, was cordially envied by 
many men who enjoyed his lavish hospitality, as much to see 
her as keep in the social swim, because he was more honour- 
able than all others. 

She was not popular, however, among the Jewesses, not 
only because she excelled them in looks and the splendour 
of her dresses; or because some of them attributed their 
husbands’ consorting with Joachim to ulterior motives ; but 
because Susanna showed a temper and an outlook which 
seemed a quiet rebuke of their laxity of morals. For behind 
her glittering robes, her hospitable manner, and all that went 
to make a very gracious lady, conscious of her dignity and 
beauty without loss of that humility which is the possession 
only of the truly great, was a hidden holiness and austerity 
which would have become a noble Puritan, determined, if she 
must live in the world, not to be “‘ of ” it. This was the fruit 
of her upbringing, for her parents, being righteous folk, 
had schooled her diligently in the law of Moses. 

Every day, at noon, Susanna went into her husband’s 
garden to walk, free for a little while from the duties of 
hostess, the heat of the day and the need of siesta bringing a 
welcome interval. Here she could rest in shady arbours, 
plan social programmes, and lift up her heart to the great 
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God of Heaven, Whom she longed to worship in far-away 
Zion, praying that, amidst the gay routine of her dazzling life, 
an unending succession of lavish banquets and a burdensome 
iteration of unctuous adulation of her queenly beauty, she 
might drink of the wine which Wisdom mingled. There was, 
in the innermost recesses of the park, screened from view by 
a dense wall of trees, a swimming bath, in which she delighted 
to plunge. 

Susanna’s retreat was well-known to Joachim’s friends, 
for often, while entertaining them, he would invite them to 
walk in the garden, of which, as a keen horticulturist, he was 
as proud as Punch. But the noon-tide was sacrosanct, and 
Joachim, knowing his wife’s love of seclusion, which he could 
do so little to satisfy, was glad that his beautiful park, with the 
fragrant pleasures it provided, was some small compensation 
for a life for which she had no taste, though she fulfilled its 
claims with supreme artistry. 

Two of these friends were elders, of great influence, for all 
that had any suits in law resorted to them, and each of them 
was secretly ravished by Susanna’s beauty. “ They both were 
wounded with her love, yet durst not one shew another his 
grief. For they were ashamed to declare their lust, that they 
desired to have to do with her. Yet they watched diligently 
from day to day to see her.” 

One day, as the sun-dial on the marble terrace of the house 
marked the approach of noon, one elder said to the other, as 
the guests were drinking their last cocktails before the break- 
up of the forenoon party: “ Let us now go home: for it is 
dinner-time.”’ 

“It’s time to be going, true,” said the other. “I’ve got a 
frightful amount of work to do . . . there’s that case of the 
Babylon Hanging-garden Association v. Rex bothering me, and 
unless that young upstart Daniel gets briefed over my head, I 
shall soon be tied up with another important suit. We lawyers 
don’t get much rest, do we! I don’t know how I'd get through 
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if it wasn’t for this jolly place in the morning, and a good 
afternoon’s nap. Then I roll up my sleeves and slog until 
the evening banquet. I think Pll be going. Mistress Susanna 
has gone, anyway, and the company’s dull. Here’s good luck.” 

He drained his glass, rose from a soft-cushioned sofa 
drowsily, crossed the room to say good-bye to Joachim and 
the guests around him, and went out of the great front door, 
beneath whose marble steps stretched the green demesne, 
fragrant with aromatic odours, in which would now be resting 
the woman of his desire. His friend followed at his heels. At 
the end of the drive they turned in different directions, parting 
cheerily. 

Each elder walked towards his home for scveral minutes, 
and then as if struck by a sudden thought, stood still on the 
pavement. Then each began slowly to retrace his steps, 
irresolutely, as if desire more than will were his master. And 
so it came about that, each rounding the corner a few hundred 
yards away from the entrance of Joachim’s drive, and mingling 
with the pedestrians, thronging the pavements on their way 
home to eat and rest, each came suddenly upon the other 
before either had time to think of an adequate excuse for 
his return. 

Useless to explain that they had left something behind, 
because no one, on any grounds, intruded into noontide 
privacy, when every home was sacrosanct, so they stood and 
stuttered excuses which tailed off almost before they were 
spoken. Then one of them, realizing what an ass he was 
making of himself, looked into the other’s startled eyes and 
laughed. “I may as well own up,” he said. “I don’t know 
what you'll think of me, though you know more about my 
private life than anyone else. I’m terribly smitten by Susanna, 
and I hoped I might catch a glimpse of her in the garden. 
Mad thing to try, for if Joachim finds out . . . or any of the 
servants see me... I'll get the boot. And that will be the 
end of that.” 
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The other elder laughed. “ Well, you are a one,” he said. 
“I thought mine was the only broken heart, and I, like you, 
was hoping to mend it inthe garden. So what do we do now ? 
We can’t both crawl into the bushes on the spur of the 
moment. We’re neither of us foresters or fairies. Perhaps if 
we put our heads together. Well, let’s talk it over later. 
What about this evening ?” 

And so they parted a second time. 

That evening they met in the privacy of a quiet hotel from 
whose windows they could see Joachim’s garden lying below 
them like an outspread map, its terraces, banks of trees and 
marble statues clearly outlined in the last rays of the westering 
sun. And the talk soon fell upon Susanna, whom they, now 
inflamed with wine, and casting off all restraint, discussed 
with lecherous levity. Then they evolved a simple plan. The 
next day, if all ran smoothly, they would leave Joachim’s 
house at eleven in the morning, secrete themselves in the 
bushes encircling the swimming pool, and await events. 
Their excuse, should they be found, which was highly unlikely, 
would be that they had seen a young man creep into the park 
as they were going home, and, fearing that he might have 
evil intentions, but not caring to cause a scene, had followed 
but failed to find him. So they were lying in wait to protect 
their best friend’s wife, should she be set upon. If there were 
any chance of discovery, moreover, they would raise a sudden 
outcry, and beat about the bushes, and stage a conflict, then 
burst out into the open as if in hot, but baffled, pursuit. The 
scheme was unassailable, and they toasted its success. But 
everything would depend upon Susanna’s retinue, for they 
knew she sometimes took her maids with her. 

On the next day, which was a purling hot one, they found 
themselves ensconced in a bush near the margin of the pool, 
from which they could see Susanna, if she bathed, without 
being seen themselves. Soon after noon she came and sat 
down on a seat and threw a pebble into the deep cool waters, 
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unruffied by any breeze. It was one of those burning days on 
which all nature nods drowzily at noontide. A lizard glided 
near her. A peacock strutted hesitantly over one of the 
wooden bridges that spanned the crystal waters, on which 
lilies dreamed like waxen stars. The spicy air was murmurous 
with the drone of a myriad of glistening insects, and the 
ancient trees were vocal with birds. All nature seemed couched 
in drowzy calm, and Susanna pondered. She wanted to bathe, 
but had left her oil and washing-balls behind, tired of the 
claims of make-up. Nature had made her beautiful, and she 
somewhat resented the necessity, imposed on her by Baby- 
lonian standards, of hiding her glory behind cosmetics. Yet 
her husband expected her to use them, and to-night there was 
a special banquet. 

Turning to the two maids who stood beside her she said, 
a little petulantly : “I suppose you had better fetch my oil 
and washing-balls, so that after I have bathed I can get ready 
for this evening. You know where to find them, but don’t 
hurry back. I shall have a sun-bathe for half an hour, and 
then you can attend me. And oh! by the way, as you go 
out of the garden lock the three doors and take the keys with 
you.” 

“Very well, madam,” said the senior maid, “ and it please 
you we will return in an hour’s time, but let not madam expose 
herself too harshly to the sun.” So saying they put down the 
towels on the seat and took themselves off. 

The elders heard their voices die away into silence. The 
plan was effectual. The beautiful woman, now seated on 
the marble parapet of the swimming-pool, dipping her shapely 
feet into the water, was wholly at their mercy for one hour, and, 
measuring her morality by their own evil lives, they had no 
reason to suppose she would not as eagerly yield to their 
ptoposals as other women before, in less promising cirt- 
cumstances. So they rose up and ran to her, saying : “ Behold, 
the garden doors are shut, that no man can see us, and we ate 
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in love with thee; therefore consent unto us, and lie with 
us.” 

The bestiality, the brutality of their proposal, as well as the 
deep shame she felt, for a few moments stunned Susanna into 
a silence they assumed to be consent. Then, wrapping her 
towel atound her to defeat their greedy eyes, she tose and 
faced them in queenly dignity. True, she was alone and helpless, 
and they could ravish her by force, but then without her full 
compliance that would put their lives in jeopardy, and life is 
more precious than lust. A woman taking no willing part in 
adultery need not hesitate to denounce. 

“ If thou wilt not,” said one of them, “ we will bear witness 
against thee that a young man was with thee: and therefore 
thou didst send away thy maids from thee.” 

Susanna realized in a flash the implication of their threat. 
If she consented, she could not denounce them; if she 
refused, they would denounce her falsely for fear of what she 
might say. 

““I am straightened on every side,” she said with a sigh, 
for if I do this thing it is death unto me, and if I do it 
not I cannot escape your hands. It is better for me to 
fall into your hands and not do it than to sin in the sight of 
the Lord.” And so saying she cried with a loud voice for 
help. 

The elders, full of anger at their defeat, and fearing detec- 
tion, ran from the bath into the bushes, beating about with 
sticks, and shouting at the tops of their voices, until, reaching 
the central door, which they had expected to be locked but 
found ajar, through the carelessness of one of the maids, they 
came in sight of the house, while the servants, aroused from 
their siesta by the commotion, entered the garden by a privy 
door to see if evil had befallen their well-loved mistress. 
Seeing them in the distance, the elders abandoned their inten- 
tion of telling Joachim, and ran to the servants, as more likely 
to be impressed than he. To her dying day Susanna could 
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never forget the shame of that awful inquisition as she stood 
in their midst, clothed only in a towel, the maids tightening 
their lips in horror as they listened to the tale of the elders, 
the men leering in salacious superiority at so unexpected an 
event. 


The scales of justice were heavily loaded against Susanna 
when she was brought next day, veiled, and accompanied by 
her father and mother, her children and all her kindred into 
the Assembly. 

The two elders, ravished by her beauty and wishing to 
feast their lustful eyes upon it, for the last time, asked if she 
might be unveiled so that it could be better seen whether she 
were guilty or not. Then all who looked at her fair face, 
white with anguish, and her eyes red with weeping, wept 
compassionately. 

The elders laid their hands upon her head, the symbolic act 
of witnesses before a stoning, as commanded by the law of 
Moses, which says: “ The hands of the witnesses shall be 
first upon him to put him to death, and afterward the hands 
of all the people,” while she, weeping bitterly, looked up to 
heaven, trusting in God to deliver her. 

Then the elders said, whose authority none could doubt : 
** As we walked in the garden alone this woman came in with 
two maids and shut the garden doors and sent the maids away. 
Then a young man, who there was hid, came unto her, and 
lay with her. Then we that stood in the corner of the garden, 
seeing this wickedness, ran unto them. And when we saw 
them together, the man we could not hold: for he was 
stronger than we, and opened the door and leaped out. But 
having taken this woman, we asked who the young man was, 
but she would not tell us: these things do we testify.” 

It was useless for Susanna to protest her innocence, for 
none could witness to the truth of her denials. Sentence was 
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soon passed. Joachim covered his face in his hands and wept 
like a child. The sobs of his children, who scarcely compre- 
hended what was taking place, though they knew their mother 
was being tried for doing some wicked thing, reached her 
ears as the jailors laid rough hands on her shoulders to lead 
her out to be stoned. For the first time a great anger flushed 
through her and, lifting up her voice, she cried, in clear, ring- 
ing tones: “O everlasting God, that knowest the secrets, 
and knowest all things before they be. Thou knowest that 
they have borne false witness against me, and, behold, I must 
die; whereas I never did such things as these men have 
maliciously invented against me.” 

Her cry seemed to rouse to life a young elder named 
Daniel, who had been keenly watching the accusers, whose 
faces at that moment betokened relief and pleasure at the 
issue. Throughout he had been impressed by the woman’s 
bearing, and, though he had not dissented from the judgment 
of the Assembly, he had been uncomfortable, for the elders’ 
story, though sound in the main, seemed weak in parts. Why, 
he thought, had ¢hey been walking in the garden at the hour 
of privacy P They had given no reason. Why had they run 
to the adulterers ? True, they were men of unimpeachable 
propriety, but he knew enough of human nature to know that 
a clean heart turns away in instinctive horror from such a 
sight if it suddenly presents itself, or concupiscence gains 
control, and the spectacle is watched with avidity. But that 
their hearts were unclean was evident from the pleasure on 
their faces, and never went cruelty hand in hand with purity. 
No, he thought, resting his handsome young face on his 
hand, and gazing at the elders, whispering together in a con- 
gratulatory manner, those two gentlemen would not have 
intervened, they would have crept as near as they could and 
watched the vile scene until it was over, and then, probably, 
have demanded, as the price of their silence, their own fill 
with the woman ; or have plunged her in the agony of black- 
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mai] until she was ready to gratify them. They were not 
righteous fathers whose daughters had disgraced them, or 
husbands whose wives had been unfaithful. Why had they 
raised such a stir ? 

“‘T am clear from the blood of this woman,” he suddenly 
cried, and the whole court turned to look at him. 

Standing up in the midst of them he said: “ Are ye such 
fools, ye sons of Israel, that without examination ot knowledge 
of the truth ye have condemned a daughter of Israel ? Return 
again to the place of judgment: for they have borne false 
Witness against her.” 

Such a declaration by one who, though a junior elder, was 
held in high repute was startling, for it constituted not only 
a charge against the witnesses but a challenge of the justice 
of the elders’ judgment. Slowly the dignified fathers of the 
people filed back to their seats ; indignantly the two elders, 
protesting volubly at the impeachment of their veracity, took 
their places again. A prayer to the great Jehovah, and the 
trial began again, while Susanna, sick with anguish, sobbed 
softly in the dock, hardly daring to hope that her prayers had 
been heard ; that she would be restored to home and honour 
instead of being beaten to death with stones. 

In awed expectancy the people waited for a rebuke to fall 
upon the young man, and there was a gasp of excitement when 
the senior elder said to him: “Come, sit down among us, 
and shew it us, seeing God hath given thee the honour of an 
elder.” 

Daniel bowed to him graciously and said: “ Put these two 
aside one far from another and I will examine them.” Pro- 
testing angrily the elders were separated, one being led by an 
usher into the witness box, the other out of court. 

Then Daniel began: “O thou that art waxen old in 
wickedness,” he said, “now thy sins which thou hast com- 
mitted aforetime are come to light. For thou hast pronounced 
false judgment and hast condemned the innocent, and hast 
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let the guilty go free ; albeit the Lord saith, ‘ the innocent and 
righteous thou shalt not slay.” Now then, if thou hast seen 
her, tell me ‘under what tree sawest thou them company 
together ’ ?” 

The simplicity of the question, when he was expecting a 
subtle challenge of his morals, or perhaps even the testimony 
of a watcher in the garden, who had told Daniel the whole 
truth, threw the elder into confusion. ‘ A mastick tree,” he 
stammered, naming the first that came to his mind, a shrub 
yielding resin and berries, of which, he knew, there were a 
great many in Joachim’s garden. 

“Very well,” continued Daniel, “thou hast lied against 
thine own head; for even now the angel of God hath 
received the sentence of God to cut thee in two.” 

Then, motioning the usher to lead him away, he called for 
the other elder, saying to him as he once more entered the 
witness box: ‘“‘O thou secd of Chanaan, and not of Juda, 
beauty hath deceived thee, and lust hath perverted thine heart. 
Thus have ye dealt with the daughters of Israel, and they for 
fear companied with you: but the daughter of Juda would 
not abide your wickedness. Now therefore tell me, ‘ under 
what tree didst thou take them companying together’ ?” 

The second elder, as nonplussed as his fellow, said, after a 
pause for thought: “ Under a holm tree,” naming an ever- 
green oak, with prickly leaves and berries, which he remem- 
bered seeing near the swimming-bath. 

Then Daniel said: “ Well, thou hast also lied against thine 
own head: for the angel of God waiteth with the sword to 
cut thee in two, that he may destroy you.” 

At that the grave-faced elders rose up in their seats and 
denounced the two elders of the odious crime of giving false 
witness, who, side by side in the dock, were sentenced and 
led shrieking to their doom; out of the court, on whose 
steps gags were thrust into their mouths ; out into the city, 
and along its narrow ways to the great gate; out into the 
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open countty towards a chasm, into whose dark deeps they 
had themselves hurled others down; up to its edge, where 
they were bidden to commend themselves to their Maker ; 
and then hurtled down. Lazily a vultute swooped into the 
depths, followed by another, and another. ... 

Men spoke that night in the city of the wisdom of the young 
man Daniel, and women said: “ It served those elders right, 
spying on a woman in her bath.” 


PART II 


I 


THE GREATEST CRIME IN HISTORY 


WHILE ago a plan, ill-advised, futile, provocative, 
A was mooted by a group of Jews, for the re-trial of 
Jesus Christ, not, indeed, to determine the truth, or 
otherwise of His claim to be the Son of God, but to vindicate 
or otherwise the whole Hebrew race of having committed the 
greatest crime of all time. 

Its sincerity could not be called into question, nor, were it 
ever to come about, could it fail to be carried out with absolute 
fairness, if only because the searchlight of world interest would 
play upon it, and the reputation of the judges be at stake. 

It was said at the time that an American lawyer, with other 
influential Jews, would try to reconstitute the Jewish Sanhe- 
drin, or Parliament, of seventy-one members with rabbis, men 
of science and leaders in the world of business, whose integrity 
would be unquestionable, whose skill beyond reproach. 

They would re-open the case, review all historical data bear- 
ing on the life and times of Christ ; and be prepared, we were 
told, to spend seven years, if need were, in coming to a dect- 
sion, considering that, as the Hebrew race is slowly reassem- 
bling in Palestine, and might in time have sovereign rights, 
it were wise to reply to, and if possible refute, the age-long 
censure, 

That their task would be ploughing sand there is little 
doubt, for two great impartial legal minds have applied them- 
selves to the question of the legality or otherwise of Christ’s 
trial and come to a unanimous decision. They are the late 
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Mr. Taylor-Innes and (in a fairly recent monograph) Lord 
Shaw of Dunfermline, K.C., LL.D., and Lord of Appeal at the 
time he wrote it. 

Their conclusions were the result of a dispassionate review 
of the case from the legal point of view, unswayed by religious 
prejudice. 

** Jesus Christ underwent a double trial. Two great and 
independent systems of criminal jurisprudence were called 
into play to determine his fate.” 

The Jewish law was tightly red-taped in favour of any 
whose life was at stake, and rigorously controlled evils and 
error in legal procedure. The Jews, in the times when they 
were unfettered by the Roman conquest, almost invariably 
executed the condemned by stoning ; very rarely by strangula- 
tion, beheading and drowning; never by crucifixion. The 
execution would be “ without the camp,” a distance fixed by 
law from the place of judgment. How scrupulously they 
acted may be judged from this passage in the Mishna: “In 
the meantime an officer is to stand at the door of the Court 
with a handkerchief in his hand; another, mounted on 
horseback, follows the procession so far, but halts at the 
furthest point where he can see the man with the hand- 
kerchief. And if anyone offers himself to prove that the 
condemned man is innocent, he at the door waves the hand- 
kerchief and the horseman instantly gallops after the 
condemned and recalls him for his defence.” 

The Roman law, even in those early days of Empire, was 
a rock of justice. It did more than the sword to consolidate 
the Empire. It is strange, therefore, that the condemned 
Christ fell between two stools; that its administrators 
committed the greatest illegality in the history of juris- 
prudence. 

The Sanhedrin had the right to arrest Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. It was a power inherent in their criminal 
jurisdiction. So far so just. Judea was a Roman province, 
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permitted the self-government of its own theocracy, that is 
to say, Rome somehow managed to recognize a distinction 
between this and other colonies. It was a church rather 
than a nation, and Jehovah was its ruler. Rather than 
compete with Jehoyah, on unequal terms, for the fealty of 
the Hebrews, Czsar was content to leave well alone, as far 
as was possible. The Sanhedrin had a Cabinet of twenty- 
three, composed of Pharisees and Sadducees, and the High 
Priest Caiaphas was President. 

The Pharisees were the Puritans of their times and formed 
an association numbering roughly six thousand, intensely 
scrupulous over the letter of the Jewish law. Their popular 
name Pharisees (from the Hebrew Perushim, or “‘ separated 
ones ’’) and their self-chosen one Chasidim (meaning “‘ pious 
ones ”’) signified religious separatism, not from their fellow- 
Jews, but the heathen. Christ had often lashed them with 
His tongue for their intense legalism which, no longer 
national religious sentiment, had degenerated into hollow 
hypocrisy. 

They were primarily a religious organization, not a political 
body, though they were opposed to the Herodian and Roman 
control. No doubt there was much that was good in them. 
They scrupulously paid their tithes. They could attract and 
produce great characters, such as Hillel, Gamaliel and St. Paul. 

Their religious beliefs were, in the main, opposed to those 
of the Sadducees. They believed in the existence of angels 
and spirits; in the resurrection of the dead; future reward 
or punishment ; and the Divine pre-ordination of all things. 
The last tenet had a deep strain of fatalism in it. 

The Sadducees held a perverted view of the doctrine of the 
Hebrew saint, Zadok, from whom they possibly took their 
name, namely that virtue was its own reward, future life or 
no. The letter of Scripture, not the authority of tradition, 
was their guiding light, and they denied any resurrection. 
They had clashed with Christ, but were perkaps less bitterly 
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opposed to Him than the Pharisees, until it became plain, 
after His death, that the cardinal tenet of his followers was 
resurrection from the dead. 

The Sanhedrin had its roots in Mosaic times, when seventy- 
two elders, six from each tribe, were appointed to administer 
justice, though it seems to have vanished in time. At the 
time of this momentous trial its members were required to 
be married, to be at least thirty years old, well learned in the 
Law and held in good repute among the people. There can 
be no question, therefore, of its representative character or 
competence. It constituted the Supreme Court of Judicature 
and Administrative Council. It concerned itself with false 
doctrine and teaching, breaches of the Mosaic Law, and the 
regulation of civil and ecclesiastical observances. But it had 
lost the power of life and death, as we see from John xviii, 31. 
(Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and judge him 
according to your law. The Jews therefore said unto him, 
It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.) The Romans, 
however, in thus restricting its freedom, had covenanted to 
respect its decrees. That in the early days of the Christian 
Church some were put to death, such as Stephen by stoning, 
was due, not to any accession of power, but to the absence 
of Pilate in Rome, and an interregnum in the house of Cesar. 

The Sanhedrin was wont to hold its meetings in the hall 
named Gazzith, within the Temple precincts, but emergency 
meetings could be held, if necessary, in the High Priest’s 
house. It was there that Christ was taken, from the Garden 
of Gethsemane. 

When did Judas Iscariot stand at life’s cross-roads, and 
then walk in the wrong direction? Not, assuredly, when he 
sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver, and thrust Him on 
the roads with a cross. 

That was only the inexorable milestone which marked the 
close of a tragic journey to a noose on the branch of a tree. 
We must go further back. “ Judas,” says Dr. Dwight, “ was 
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called to be an apostle of Jesus ; but his call is a mystery so 
deep that no philosophy can fathom it.” Yet he must have 
been upright and honourable when called by Christ, as capable 
of becoming a saint as any other disciple. When did he take 
the wrong turning, and why? “ The love of money is the 
root of all evil,” says the apostle Paul. When Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, took a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus at supper in the 
little home at Bethany where He loved to stay, Judas mur- 
mured. “ Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor?” he grumbled away. He 
begrudged the waste, but he was treasurer, and it is the duty 
of treasurers to be censorious over unnecessary expenditure, 
to have an eye upon potential assets. We need not be so 
critical as the Evangelist, St. John, who comments: “ This 
he said, not that he cared for the poor: but because he was a 
thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put therein.” The 
Apostles, looking back with suspicious eyes, doubted his 
integrity. We can look deeper and assume the acid comment 
to indicate the abhorrence in which he was held by the first 
generation of Christians, too near his colossal crime to be 
able to find its cause ; too overshadowed by the grim suicide’s 
tree to be able to see the root. 

The root, even when one allows the mercenariness of Judas, 
lies, I believe, in deeper grounds, in events far off from the 
Passion. I will quote the passage which, I believe, contains it. 


“ After these things Jesus went over the sea of 
Galilee .. . and a great multitude followed him, because 
they saw his miracles. ... 

When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw a great 
company come unto him, he saith unto Philip (not, 
notice, to Judas the treasurer), Whence shall we buy bread, 
that these may eat? And this he said to prove him: 
for he himself knew what he would do. 
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Philip answered him, Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them, that every one of them 
may take a little. 

One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, 
saith unto him, There is a lad here, which hath five 
barley loaves, and two small fishes: but what are they 
among so many? And Jesus said, Make the men sit 
down.” 


We may notice, here, that it was springtide, the time of 
the singing of birds and the blossoming of flowers, when 
nature broke out into singing, and the trees clapped their 
hands with verdure; for Jesus said: ‘‘ Make the men sit 
down.” “Now there was much grass in the place,” 
comments the Evangelist John. 


** So the men sat down, in number about five thousand. 
And Jesus took the loaves; and when he had given 
thanks, he distributed to the disciples, and the disciples 
to them that were set down; and likewise the fishes as 
much as they would. 

When they were filled, he said unto his disciples, 
Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost. Therefore they gathered them together, and filled 
twelve baskets with the fragments of the five barley 
loaves, which remained over and above unto them that 
had eaten. 


Here we may discern the principle of Divine 
economy. 

The prodigality of God must be tempered by the prudence 
of man. God scatters, man must gather. ‘“‘ Waste not, want 
not,” echoes through the episode. The gathering up of the 
broken meats was not necessarily a sop to Judas. At that 
time he may not have been treasurer. A common purse may 
have been a convenience come to almost haphazardly during 
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the three years’ ministry, not arranged at the outset. But 
Judas was taking all this in. He heard the multitude whisper- 
ing, one to another: “‘ This is of a truth that prophet that 
should come into the world.” A well-instructed southern 
Jew, he knew his Bible. Brought up, as it were, under the 
shadow of the temple, he had often heard, and meditated upon, 
the prophecy of Jacob: “ The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come; and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
He knew his Isaiah, who had cried: “‘ And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow 
out of his roots: and the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the Lord. And shall make him of quick understanding in 
the fear of the Lord: and he shall not judge after the sight 
of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his ears. 
But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove 
with equity for the meek of the earth: and he shall smite 
the earth with the rod of his mouth and with the breath of his 
lips shall be slay the wicked.” 

In his ears there ever tang the thrilling cry : “‘ Go through, 
go through the gates; prepare ye the way of the people ; 
cast up, cast up the highway ; gather out the stones ; lift up 
a standard for the people. Behold the Lord hath proclaimed 
unto the end of the world. Say ye to the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy salvation cometh ; behold his reward is with him 
and his work before him.” 

He knew his Ezekiel, through whom had spoken Jehovah, 
saying : “‘ Remove the diadem, and take off the crown: this 
shall not be the same: exalt him that is low, and abase him 
that is high. I will overturn, overturn, overturn it: and it 
shall be no more, until he come whose right it is; and I will 
give it him.” He knew his Daniel, had often wondered, 
before he met Jesus, and had embarked upon this tumultuous, 
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thrilling adventure, whether he would see the Messiah, the 
Prince, whom Daniel had seen in a vision. 

He had been coming to the conviction that here, at last, 
was the true Messiah. Why, even the ignorant populace had 
leapt to the belief, who had seen but one dramatic miracle, 
while he had seen many. There opened before his eyes, 
gleaming with a new cupidity, an alluring prospect. 

Here was that Prophet whom Moses, who fed the people 
in the wilderness with manna, had said should come; one 
who could feed armies on the march by a word and a gesture ; 
who, if He could but be persuaded to assume Kingship, would 
scatter all foes before Him, and break the Roman yoke. It was 
so obvious. Even the people were saying it. He moved 
among them, overheard their words and went to the Master, 
urging Him to proclaim Himself a king in Jerusalem at the 
Passover. He would, he pointed out forcibly, at once secure 
an immense following. But Jesus would have none of it. 
Rather, when He perceived that they would come and take 
Him by force, to make Him a king, He departed again into 
a mountain Himself alone. 


It was galling to Judas, who had conjured up visions of 
a great political future for himself. To be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a free Jewry would be a glittering honour, and 
might lead further. But as time went on he began to see the 
futility of his dream. Christ spoke openly of His Kingdom 
as “ not of this world.” He would sot declare Himself. When 
He had done a striking miracle He would essay to hide it. 
Judas must either continue a member of a vague, itinerant 
society, always trekking about to the other end of nowhere, 
always on the threshold of unimaginable success, never cross- 
ing into the realm of adventurous monarchy, or force Christ 
to declare Himself a king, and commit Himself to rulership. 
The thought began to gain a grip on him. He began to plan. 
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And out of his cogitations emerged the worst crime in human 
history. 

The crisis came. He went stealthily to the chief priests, 
and said to them, as they sat in conference over Jesus of 
Nazareth, who had indisputably raised a man from the grave, 
and opened the eyes of the blind, so that men were saying 
that he must be God Himself: “ What will ye give me, and 
I will deliver him unto you P”’ 

And they covenanted with Him for thirty pieces of silver. 
It was not a great deal of money, only about {12, the price of 
a slave, but gain was not his main objective. It would be 
useful, however, when the crisis came, in one way and another, 
so he kept the price as high as he could. His usefulness to 
them was supreme. They could have arrested Christ at any 
time, but it was essential to do so by night, in some quiet 
place, and who could better arrange it than one of His own 
disciples ? Besides, His defection broke their ranks. 

Satisfied with the first step, the money safely stowed away, 
he betook himself to the upper room, for the Supper. He 
could not see the poignancy of the event, nor comprehend the 
tragic complaint of his troubled Master: “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, that one of you shall betray me,” but, through- 
out the sacred meal, and when partaking of the sacrament so 
strangely instituted, the purport of which he failed to com- 
prehend, though he made his first Communion, he felt 
in a mood of irritation, almost of enmity, with this trifler, 
who, possessed of such magical powers, would not use them 
to anyone’s benefit, except the cripples who cringed in the 
doorways. 

He looked into His face, again and again, and sometimes 
their eyes met. There was a challenging gleam in Christ’s, 
softened by infinite pity, which irritated him the more. 

“TI know whom I have chosen,” said the Master, when 
pressed for information as to who should betray Him, a 
contingency that seemed incredible ; “ but that the scripture 
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may be fulfilled, he that eateth bread with me hath lifted up 
his heel against me. Now I tell you before it come, that, 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe that Iam he.” He was 
deeply troubled as He spoke, and His eye seemed to rest on 
Judas. 

“Lord, who is it?” whispered John, who was lying 
nearest Him. 

“ He it is,” He replied, “‘ to whom I shall give a sop, when 
I have dipped it.” 

The moments sped by, and John watched closely. ‘There 
was no ceremonial gesture when Christ dipped a sop and gave 
it to Judas. It was just a simple, hospitable action like 
drinking wine with a friend, a last token of affection. He 
would have thought nothing of it if he had not been warned, 
if he had not seen enmity flit across the face of Judas, and 
overheard a challenging, decisive whisper, sealing the 
situation, chiming in the crisis: “That thou doest, do 
quickly.” 

Judas rose quickly and went out. There was nothing 
remarkable in that, either. The disciples had seen Jesus 
whisper to him. No doubt he had some errand to perform. 

And it was night. 

Darkness was over his mind, his heart, his soul. Darkness 
was over the world. The time had come for the dark deed, 
but, of course, it would come all right. He had not bargained 
on Christ realizing what he was up to, but it was now too 
late to withdraw. He would perhaps make a humble apology 
the next day, when the Master had declared Himself, and 
become their monarch. He would say: “I meant it for the 
best. They were going to kill you. By my intervention I 
made them hold their hands until after the Supper. I thought 
you could overthrow them better by night than by day, and 
would understand what I was aiming at. It has been a 
misunderstanding, but I meant well, and to prove my sin- 
cerity, Lord, here is what I spoiled the Egyptians of, thirty 
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pieces of silver. I lay it at your feet, asking only the privilege 
of further serving you.” 

But somehow his muttered excuses didn’t seem to ring 
true to his tired mind. Perhaps he would frame them better 
after the event. 

The inexorable march of events swept him onwards. He 
was not now drifting on a sluggish tide, against which he 
could turn, albeit with an effort, and struggle to safety. He 
was helpless, caught in rapids, rushing downwards to a fall. 
His Master was aware of his treachery, so, unless he could 
force His hand, and explain satisfactorily afterwards, he 
would be counted as a renegade. 

So thinking, he found himself, at the appointed hour, at 
the high priest’s palace, where, in accordance with plan, a 
multitude was assembled with swords and staves. They 
cheered when he came upon the scene, a curious cheer, with 
almost a note of derision, he thought. Calling for silence he 
told them what would be the signal. “ You will follow me, 
and know that the moment is propitious for arresting the 
Nazarene if I kiss Him. If I do not kiss Him, you must go 
your ways. Circumstances may change at any moment. 
Our instructions are to avoid a riot.” 

Then he led them into the streets, and on to the garden, 
wondering all the time whether he could retreat from his 
bargain, even at the twelfth hour. The garden was come to. 
It slept in the lap of quietude. The torches illumined the 
olive trees, and revealed three of the disciples standing by 
their Master in defensive attitudes. The eerie silence, the 
deep gloom of night, stabbed by the flames of the torches 
and softly flood-lit by an unchequered moon, which threw an 
unearthly aura around the central figure, sublimely dignified, 
attentive, mute, strangely affected his followers. They went 
backwards and threw themselves to the ground in sudden 
panic, bowing before Him whom they had come to arrest as 
if He were some heavenly visitant they must propitiate. He 
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stood rooted to the ground. His tongue clave to the roof of 
his mouth. He began to sweat. Why had he persisted in 
his iniquitous plan P Could he retreat, even now? He felt 
mesmerized. But some of the crowd were rising to their 
feet, ashamed of their fear. They were looking to him for the 
sign. 

He began to draw near Jesus, stealthily, step by step. He 
must give Him an explanation. The circumstances were so 
embarrassing. He had meant the crowd to swarm in; and 
in the confusion he would then rush to the fore, as one 
attived by chance, and kiss the Master in protest, thereby to 
publicly acknowledge his discipleship. The eleven would 
count him a hero. But everything was going wrong. What 
was that the Master was saying? The words stabbed him 
like a two-edged sword. ‘“ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
Man with a kiss 2” 

There was infinite tenderness in the question, yearning, 
sorrowful pleading in the face. It broke the spell, and he 
found himself loving the Lord with the impatient frenzy of 
a child bent on forcing the gentle, restraining parental hand. 
He put his arms on his shoulders and felt their soft moist 
warmth. Jesus was shivering. Their eyes met. They looked 
one another in the face. Judas kissed Him, and the kiss 
sealed their several dooms. His kiss chaliced despairing 
affection, conscious of loss eternal; his Master’s a love 
frustrated, the kiss of a lover for ever to be parted from the 
object of its desire. 

And thus they parted, Jesus to go mournfully to His trial 
and crucifixion, Judas to ruminate in solitude on the finality 
of treachery. Through the long watches of the night he 
walked about the garden, as a man in a dream, and at dawn 
betook himself to the priests. He had no hope, now, but at 
any rate he would essay to turn the scale in favour of Jesus. 
There he learnt of His condemnation, saw that the infinite 
patience of the Master had triumphed over every temptation 
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to call down the legions of Heaven, understood that, even if 
Christ believed in him still, the plan has gone utterly to pieces. 
He banged into the presence of the chief priests, clutching 
in his right hand the bag containing the thirty pieces of silver. 
They rose as he entered unceremoniously. 

“T have sinned,” he said, “in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood.” 

There was a horrid pause. 

Then one of them spoke, calmly, casually, contemptuously : 
“ What is that to us ?”’ he said. “ See thou to that.” 

The traitor saw, with rising fury, the sneer on the speaker’s 
face, the cold and callous manner in which he met the piteous 
plea. He turned and went, out of their council chamber into 
the cool splendour of the Temple, lit by the golden lamps of 
the dawn, clutching the bag tightly, in a shaking, clammy 
hand. He opened its mouth and hurled the money hither and 
thither, and went out. Soon the thirty pieces of silver rested 
again in a neat pile on the priests’ table, and the chairman 
suggested that the money should be devoted to some good 
cause. It was then proposed and seconded that, as it was not 
lawful to put the price of blood into the treasury, it should 
be used to buy a field to bury strangers in, when they in- 
conveniently died in Jerusalem. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. “ Let us call it ‘the field of blood,’ ” said 
someone, and the name stuck. 

But what of Judas? He had gone to the market to buy a 
rope, and then with the rope to a quiet field he knew of. It 
was a poetic coincidence that he chose the field of blood. 
There, without a prayer, consumed by remorse, frenzied with 
horror, he hanged himself. After awhile the rope broke and 
the body fell headlong. It was a potters’ field, much used 
for the digging of clay, of a rocky kind and full of caves. 
The body crashed on to the rugged soil, and was impaled 
on a pointed rock. The bowels gushed out, and the hideous 
consecration of Akeldama, the Field of Blood, was thus 
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complete and was soon noised throughout Jerusalem. One 
of the first to hear was Peter, who also had betrayed the 
Master. He was weeping when he heard, but his tears were 
tears of sorrow, tears of sorrow gleaming with the hues of 
hope, like raindrops which glisten in the sun as it emerges, if 
but for a moment, out of a cruel storm ; tears which were to 
cleanse his way to the Chief Apostolate, and hallow for all 
time the majestic temple raised to his glory in Rome. 

Thus penitence hewed out S¢. Peter’s, while remorse 
made a Field of Blood. 


Hidden behind an olive tree crouched a lad in his night- 
shirt, called a sindona, a square piece of linen cloth wound 
loosely round his naked body. 

The eavesdropper watched the Master with fascinated 
reverence, who shortly before had celebrated with His 
disciples a strange meal in his Father’s house. He liked 
Him immensely. He had helped his father, the ‘‘ good- 
man of the house,” to prepare the upper chamber for the 
Passover, which, strictly speaking, was not due to be cele- 
brated until the next day, but had been kept in advance. He 
had laid the places, wishing himself a guest instead of an 
insignificant servant. But his father had unceremoniously 
packed him off to bed just when everything exciting was 
beginning. So he had lain awake. 

He had heard the subdued murmur of many prayers, con- 
cluding with the chanting of a psalm; the heavy descent of 
footsteps from the upper room; the words of departing 
guests. Silence had fallen over the scene like a curtain. 
Then, just as he was falling off to sleep, a racket in the street 
had awakened him. He had looked out of the narrow 
window, and seen a rabble led—amazing sight !—by one of 
the guests of the evening, Judas Iscariot. They were yammer- 
ing with fury, but why, at such an hour of the night, and 
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when led by such an august personage as the honourable and 
honorary treasurer of the Nazarene’s band? The glare of 
the torches they carried had faded; the tumult died away in 
the distance, towards the Garden of Gethsemane, it seemed 
to him. He had sat down on his bed to think, rubbing his 
sleepy eyes with his fists, and yawning prodigiously. ‘Then, 
upon impulse, had seized the séndona which covered his bed, 
wound it round his body, opened the door stealthily, crept 
down the stairs, trembling with anxiety lest his sleeping 
father, who had evidently not heard the tumult, should awake 
through the creaking, and passed out into the night. 

It was easy to creep into the Garden, which lay upon the 
western slopes of the Mount of Olives, after one crossed the 
brook Kidron. But he had to walk warily, as he could see, 
picked out by the moonbeams, three recumbent figures, 
apparently fast asleep. He recognized them as Peter, James 
and John. He passed from tree to tree slowly, pausing fear- 
fully each time he trod on broken twigs or crunched the stony 
soil, until he reached what seemed to be the heart of the 
Garden, some little way from the sleeping disciples. The 
night was as still as the grave, but surely a voice spoke softly, 
brokenly, vibrant with pathos and pain ? 

He crept nearer. Yes, it wasso. There was Jesus, kneeling 
in an open glade, illumined by a silvery moon unchallenged 
by the smallest fleck of cloud. Nearer still. Consumed 
with curiosity he must hear, he thought, what the Master 
was saying, whose words he had been debarred from hearing 
in the upper chamber. Great events were on foot, and 
mysterious, so shame at eavesdropping, which at another 
time he would have keenly felt, was banished by curiosity. 

We are his debtors, who come after, and pore over the 
sacred pages of Holy Writ. No sound of those hallowed 
words entered the ears of the tired sleepers. No recapitulation 
was to be made by their utterer. They promised to be lost 
for ever, thereby to deprive of priceless comfort all who have 
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travailed in their own Gethsemanes all down the thronged 
ages. 

Paeeail the olive’s moon-pierced shade the Master prayed, 
and this is what the lad heard: “ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto thee; take away this cup from me: neverthe- 
less, not what I will, but what thou wilt.” It seemed as if 
Jesus were lifting up in His venerable hands, soon to be 
pierced by cruel nails, a chalice, an oblation consuming His 
soul with horror; it seemed as if He brought the cup to His 
lips and drank it to the dregs, and set it down as something 
irrevocably ended, as a choice made finally, after fearful 
struggle. Or was he dreaming P 

As he crouched there wondering, the noise of a distant 
tumult smote on his ear. It grew in volume. Could it be 
the band led by Judas P 

The bruit broke the reverie of the kneeling figure, who 
rose and stretched Himself, cramped by His vigil. The lad’s 
heart almost ceased to beat, as Jesus came slowly towards 
the olive tree behind which he was hidden. But He passed 
beyond it to the sleeping disciples. Who can tell what pitying 
glance the Nazarene cast upon the eavesdropper’s hiding- 
place; what divination linked the gloomy present with the 
golden future? Could the scroll of clairvoyant knowledge have 
unrolled itself before the lad’s eyes, what would he have seen P 

He would have seen himself, a baptized Christian, well 
known to the Apostolic band as John Mark, son of the 
goodman in whose house the Last Supper had been cele- 
brated, living in the city of Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called Christians, with his uncle Barnabas. He would 
have felt a thrill of pride at being called by the Church to 
accompany Paul and Barnabas on a missionary journey ; 
Paul, the great convert of the age, wrenched by a vision of 
Christ out of the persecuting Jewish Church into the life and 
liberty of the Gospel; and Barnabas, son of consolation, 
gentle and gracious. He would have seen himself their 
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domestic chaplain, tormented, after the start, by secret feats 
of barbaric peoples ; then a renegade, turning back in craven 
cowardice, hungering for the comfortable security of life in 
untroubled Antioch; the bone of contention between the 
two Apostles, the occasion of their departing, because “‘ the 
contention was so sharp between them,” the breaker of faith 
and the killer of friendship. He would have seen, in the farther 
future, pen and parchment and precious words flowing out 
of the reservoir of poignant memory, forming themselves 
into the “ Gospel of Mark,” imperishable treasure for all 
ages ; and then have seen the aged Paul writing in the evening 
of his days: “ Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he 
is profitable to me for the ministry.” 

But he could see none of these things, unborn of the womb 
of time. His eyes were riveted on a current, unforgettable 
scene, that of Jesus bending low over the recumbent figures 
and saying, in tones of pity, clear as a bell on the quiet air: 
“Simon, sleepest thou ? Couldst not thou watch one hour ? 
Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. The spirit 
truly is ready, but the flesh 1s weak.” He saw Him come again 
into the glade, and cast Himself again on His knees. Again 
he heard the same words. He saw Him then fully arouse the 
disciples and bid them rise, saying: “The hour is come; 
behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand.” 

They laid rough hands upon Him, did the rabble, that 
very hour, after timorous approach, nerved on by the kiss of 
the traitor, after Peter, impetuously, had cut off the ear of 
Malchus, a servant of the high priest, and Jesus had restored 
it by a touch, saying : “ Put up again thy sword into its place : 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

As he stood on the fringe of the crowd he saw one disciple 
after another hurry off, smitten by panic, a panic fomented 
by incapacity to do anything except stand by and behold 
sacrilege ; behold the beloved Master in the rude grasp of a 
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blaspheming crowd. As they led Jesus away to the high 
ptiest, who had gathered round him in solemn conclave the 
chief priests, elders and scribes, the lad followed. He could 
not bear to leave the Master, for whom, all unknowingly, he 
had conceived so deep a veneration. He must see it out, he 
thought, and could follow safely. 

When penning his golden Gospel many years after he con- 
jured up the scene with a seemingly irrelevant, discursive 
pen. He wrote: 


“* And there followed him a certain young man, having 
a linen cloth cast about his naked body ; and the young 
men laid hold of him.” 


He could feel their rude grasp to the end of his days, throb 
again with the surge of fear. “‘ Why are you following us, 
lad 2 ” one had said, turning round suddenly. “ Are you one 
of the Nazarene’s silly crowd?” Others, on the rear of the 
rabble, had snarled out angry cries, then. 

He remembered, perhaps with a smile, the comic figure he 
cut as he tore home through the night, stark naked, reached 
his home and crept up to bed, praying fervently that his 
parents would not come out and see him. Perhaps, he smiled, 
too, at the vexation of his interrogator, who had suddenly 
found a night-shirt dangling in his hand. All a youthful 
escapade | 

And yet .. . it had redeemed the situation, for, though all 
had forsaken Christ and fled, and they men, and courageous, 
he, a mere kid, had followed like some pious acolyte, had 
braved the unknown danger. But, he would reflect, he could 
not afford to be complacent, for there was that contemptible 
truancy during the great missionary expedition, which, had 
not Uncle Barnabas believed in him, would have wrecked 
his cateer as an Evangelist. 
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Jesus was led from the Garden into the presence of Annas, 
a ctafty and tyrannous Sadducee, whose name, Clement, 
completely belied his character. His influence knew no 
bounds, for after he himself was deposed from the high 
ptiesthood in A.D. 14 he was able to secure it for no fewer 
than five of his sons in succession, as well as his son-in-law 
Caiaphas. 

Annas, like Judas, loved power and gold. He had founded 
the famous four shops under the twin cedars of Olivet, and 
successfully cornered the goods they sold. Among them 
were doves, which, as a result of his commercial cunning, 
fetched a gold piece each. He had an “ interest ” in the shops 
under the Temple porticoes, which he and his family had 
*‘ sanctioned.” He was writhing under the attack of Christ 
upon his vested interests. To allow the Temple to be 
described in public as “a den of thieves ” without retaliation 
was to court disaster. None could tell where the accusation 
might lead. To have the insolent Nazarene apprehended and 
brought before him was a vital necessity. It was arranged as 
we have seen. 

Lord Shaw of Dunfermline writes: “It was a dark and 
indefensible transaction and blood money passed. Under a 
stricter jurisprudence—with facilities for criminal appeal or 
review—this might have arrested or quashed the whole trial. 
But the Sanhedrin was above appeal. To the limits of its 
power, that is up to the gates of death, it was supreme.” 

Of what passed between Christ and Annas we know 
nothing, but the midnight interview led to another examina- 
tion, this time by the high priest Caiaphas, to whom Annas 
sent Him bound. The proceedings bristled with difficulties. 
Under the Hebrew law the Court had to be satisfied that the 
case was ttiable, but the witnesses brought before Caiaphas 
did not agree with one another, and therefore the prisoner 
was not merely innocent but technically unaccused. Caiaphas 
cast about for a solution, of this and other difficulties. We 
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can draw the scene. He sat, in his own house, in the centre 
of an assembly formed in a semicircle. Of this he was 
President. There were two Vice-Presidents. Among the 
council were several ex-high priests. At separate tables sat 
two scribes, or heralds, one to register the votes of acquittal, 
the other to register those of conviction. There were other 
officers whose functions we need not describe minutely. 
Christ stood in the centre of the semicircle, facing Caiaphas. 

The proceedings had reached a deadlock. The witnesses, 
swearing and adjured, had wrecked his hopes of formulating 
a charge. Perhaps the very solemnity of their oath had been 
a brake upon their glib tongues. But he had been obliged to 
read it to them. He had said: “ Forget not, O witness, 
that ... in this trial for life, if thou sinnest, the blood of the 
accused and the blood of his seed to the end of time shall be 
imputed unto thee. .. . Therefore was Adam created one man 
and alone, to teach thee that if any witness shall destroy one 
soul out of Israel, he is held by the Scripture to be as if he had 
destroyed the world ; and he who saves one such soul as if 
he had saved the world.” 

Undoubtedly it was an unnerving oath to take, and there 
was no time to find other witnesses. What, then, could he 
do? He fell to questioning Jesus, who, knowing that by 
law he was a free man, parried the questions with magnificent 
acuteness. 

Caiaphas asked Him of His disciples and of His doctrine, 
hoping to trap Him into some admission which would brand 
His group of followers as a Secret Society, and thus bring 
them under the ban of Rome. 

“Jesus answered him, I spake openly to the world; I 
ever taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the 
Jews always resort ; and in secret have I said nothing. Why 
askest thou me? Ask them which heard me, what I have 
said unto them: behold, they know what I said.” 

It was such a skilful and unassailable answer that one of 
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the officers struck him a blow with his open hand, sayjng : 
“‘ Answerest thou the high priest so?” Perhaps he was 
knowing enough to see that the high priest would be glad 
of the diversion. Perhaps he wanted to curry favour. He 
succeeded, anyway, in drawing Christ’s attention to himself. 
“If I have spoken evil,” said Jesus, “bear witness of the 
evil: but if well, why smitest thou me?” 

At this point there was a timely interruption. Two false 
witnesses bustled in, and asked if they might give evidence. 
Caiaphas turned to them hopefully. They seemed more 
assured than those he had heard, and the faces of some of his 
colleagues, who came with them into court, wore a look of 
triumph. 

After they had taken the oath, one of them said, without 
trying to conceal his contempt of the prisoner: “‘ This fellow 
said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it 
in three days.” The other witness said likewise. 

It was a cruel travesty of the actual words of Christ, but 
faithfully represented the gossip of the market-place. It had 
its ground in a well-remembered, deeply resented incident, 
the dramatic moment when Christ, a long while before, had 
made a scourge of small cords and driven out of the Temple 
the sellers of oxen, sheep and doves, with the money-changers. 
The Jews went to Him, after that, for a sign, to establish His 
right to take such unprecedented action. They failed to see 
that His words and works were their own credentials. 
“Destroy this temple,” He had said, “and in three days I 
will raise it up.” 

His mystified hearers had answered: “ Forty-and-six years 
was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three 
days °” 

But Christ had made a cryptic allusion to His death and 
resurrection (St. John says: “‘ He spake of the temple of his 
body ”). The two witnesses wrest His words. He had not 
said: “I am able to destroy the temple,” if we receive His 
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words in a literal sense. But that version had gained currency, 
as the witnesses knew. Those who passed by the cross, a few 
hours later, jibed at Him, saying : ‘“‘ Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself.” But the 
witnesses knew what He had said. They wete not reporting 
hearsay, but wresting words they had overheard. 

But what did it matter? If Christ had said He would 
destroy the Temple and build it again in three days, He might 
be ridiculed as a lunatic or rebuked as a boaster. He could 
not be condemned to death for idle words. Caiaphas saw that. 
He saw that he was getting nowhere by the normal process 
of law, even if the witnesses were prompted beforehand. He 
determined to take a daring risk, and overleap the barriers of 
law. He would so question the accused as to make Him 
blaspheme, and then formulate a charge himself. 

He quietly rose up and looked through his papers, as though 
lost in thought. As quietly he spoke to Jesus. His words 
were unchallengeably proper. ‘‘ Answerest thou nothing ? 
What is it which these witness against thee ? ” 

But Jesus, dignified, calm, perhaps a little scornful of this 
travesty of a trial, answered nothing. His silence infuriated 
Caiaphas. How could one trap a man if he would not speak P 
He looked at Christ, and Christ at him. Their eyes met. The 
moment had come. He, Caiaphas, would drag this dreamer 
out into the open; would dig down deep into the roots of 
His pretensions ; find out what He was driving at; expose 
His claims. “I adjure thee by the living God,” he said, with 
sonorous solemnity, “that thou tellest us whether thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God.” The challenge was unavoidable. 
Only the Prince, the Messiah, “‘ He who should come,” could 
justifiably act as Christ had done. Was He, therefore, such ? 

He did not believe so, for it was absurd to suppose that the 
Messiah would slight the highest ecclesiastics of the Church. 
This fellow had done more. He had attacked, ridiculed, 
interfered with vested interests. Besides, he had made 
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enquiries long before, and noised his discoveries abroad, 
This man of Nazareth was undoubtedly an illegitimate child, 
He could not even be a priest, let alone the Messiah. He was 
“altogether born in sin.” ‘‘ We be not born of fornication,” 
the Jews had taunted Him. The Messiah must be a lamb with- 
out blemish. He could not therefore believe Him should 
He answer “‘ yes.” And if He should answer “ no,” He was 
self-condemned as a mountebank, an impostor, a religious 
adventurer. 

Christ was framing His lips to speak. The company gazed 
intently, wondering whether He would cleverly evade the 
question, as He had done before, or tie them into more knots 
by a subtle answer. But the answer was lucid and simple: 
“Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.” He had not only 
answered affirmatively ; He had seated Himself beside the 
great Jehovah. 

Caiaphas did the correct thing then. He rent his clothes, in 
witness of blasphemy. He took hold of the several seams of 
his robes and tore them apart, a little way down. That night 
his servant would sew them up again, grumbling at the 
Nazarene for giving her extra work. “He hath spoken 
blasphemy,” he cried; ‘“‘ what further need have we of 
witnesses ?”? He turned to his Council, his hands raised 
in abhorrence. He shrugged his shoulders expressively. 
“ Behold, now ye have heard his blasphemy. What think 
y e ? 9? 

“In that sentence,” says Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, “ he 
abandoned the humane prescriptions of Hebrew law; and 
the trial plunged on, through informality and illegality, to 
condemnation and to death.” The law of the Jews was: 
“Our law condemns no one to death upon his own con- 
fession.” Further: “It is a fundamental principle with us 
that no one can damage himself by what he says in judgment.” 
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The citations are Mr. Innes’s, who adds: “ Putting the ques- 
tion to the accused and founding a condemnation on his 
answer was therefore the last violation of formal justice.” 

Pandemonium broke out. 

It is a melancholy fact of human experience that, once the 
first assault has been made upon some august personage, held 
hitherto in high honour, his opponents do and say things 
which, in their better moments, they would regard with 
horror. This is peculiarly true of good men of narrow out- 
look and limited sympathies. It has been the experience of 
prophets from the beginning. They have been stoned to 
death, then honoured by memorials raised by those who did 
them despite, or their children. One thinks of the indignities 
endured by the royal martyr Charles, as soon as the sanctity 
of his kingship had been successfully assailed; of the dis- 
graceful way the heads of the Houses at Oxford treated 
Dr. Pusey, once the charge of heresy had been promulgated ; 
and of more recent, if as yet unpublished, instances. Let the 
first stone be cast and there is no stopping the assault. It is 
enough for the servant to be as his master. 

They spat in His face and slapped Him with their hands, 
crying: “Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that 
smote thee?” ‘The officers joined in. Servants, drawn by 
the tumult, poured into the council-room and joined in the 
fun. Christ made no attempt to ward off the blows with His 
tied hands. He met them gallantly, a figure of sorrowful 
splendour, distant and dignified, blood streaming from His 
nostrils, spittle dripping from His face, His eyes swollen. 
At length, tired of their sport, perhaps heedful of the peremp- 
tory voice of Caiaphas, they ceased, and He was led away. 
The next step was to take Him to Pontius Pilate. Over the 
rim of the east rode dawn in its blood-red chariot, kindling 
the grey sky with fire. As He was led along a gallery over 
the courtyard He could just make out a burly man mooning 
around a fire, and writhing under a peal of mocking laughter, 
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which he met with rude Galilean oaths. It was the voice of 
a disciple who had recently protested he would die for Him, 
who, but a few hours earlier, had maimed the servant of the 
high priest, cutting off his ear with a sword. “Ido not know 
the man,” he was expostulating to a mocking girl, the daughter 
of the porter who lived in the lodge. A knot of men around 
the fire were enjoying the burly fellow’s confusion. They 
lifted their eyes to the strange procession as it filed along the 
gallery. The prisoner paused, and looked down at the scene 
beneath, His face visible in the light of the lanterns carried 
by the gaolers. A look of shame and infinite pity was written 
on it. The burly fellow, who seemed rooted to the ground 
by it, slunk away like a whipped dog and vanished out of the 
courtyard, as soon as Christ had moved on, to mingle his 
tears with the rising dew of the morning, tears of the first 
Christian penitent, making earth lustrate again ; tears which, 
while Judas’s temorse bought a field of blood, were a solemn 
Asperges sprinkling the foundation stone of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in Rome. 

The night was spent, the morning was come. It was now 
five o’clock. It was permissible to hold a Roman Court 
directly after sunrise, and Pilate had been warned that an 
important case was coming before him. Delay, he under- 
stood, might result in a serious disturbance, so he was ready 
when they came. It had been necessary for the Sanhedrin to 
mark time, because they could not legally condemn a man by 
night. But they were still tied by legal knots, for a day must 
intervene between sentence and execution. If, however, 
Pilate were to fall in with their wishes and condemn the 
prisoner to death, 4e must fix the time, so it would be his, not 
their responsibility. They would, of course, press for 
immediate execution, but the breach of the law would be 
technically shifted from them to him. 

Pilate, an educated patrician, used to refined society and 
interested in the arts and sciences, loathed the quarrelsome, 
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cowardly Jews as much as their insanitary city. He had come 
intending to rule them with a rod of iron, but their rigid, 
unyielding attitude had bent it often. He could understand 
and cope with citizens who offered open resistance, but these 
Hebrews never fought him; they passively resisted to a man. 
He had wished to give pure water and health to Jerusalem by 
constructing an aqueduct, to pay for which he proposed to 
employ the enormous riches of the Temple. Priests and 
people alike had opposed him, and the scheme had come to 
nothing. He detested their religion, but was obliged to bow 
to its whimsies continually. The thing that annoyed him 
most, perhaps, was that when there was a case to be tried he 
could not summon the Jews into his presence. He had to go 
out to them, because they said his palace would pollute 
them. He was continually aware, from reports from Rome, 
that they were complaining of him to Cesar, accusing him of 
tyranny, of ruining the province, of damaging imperial 
interests. He had held his post for ten years, but had never 
been comfortable, never quite sure that he would not be 
recalled. 

The curtailment of his sleep was not, therefore, calculated 
to improve the chances of the condemned man, if it should 
become clear that he was, indeed, a malefactor, who set by 
the ears a priestly caste difficult enough in times of peace. 
He would see, he thought. There must be a scrupulously 
fair trial, of course, as the prestige of Caesar was at stake; 
but it should be, if possible, a brief one, so that the Jews 
might have as little satisfaction as was consistent with the 
maintenance of justice. 

So saying, to himself, as he washed and dressed, he betook 
himself to the hall of judgment, a wide, magnificent room 
supported by pillars of marble, open to the four winds and 
about one storey above the ground, where a great multitude 
had by this time assembled, snarling and yammering for the 
blood of the prisoner. In the centre of the swaying, seething 
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mass stood a broken figure, bound by the hands, His face, 
though bearing witness to brutal treatment, revealing extra- 
otdinary beauty. Hard man though Pilate was he felt moved, 
for a moment, with sympathy. 

He addressed the priests beneath, as he bent over the 
balustrade, with a gesture : 

** What accusation bring ye against this man ?” 

“If he were not a malefactor,” they answered, their words 
ptepared beforehand, “ we would not have delivered him up 
unto thee.” 

Pilate answered: “ Take ye him, and judge him according 
to your law.” 

“It is not lawful for us to put a man to death,” they 
replied. 

“So it is as serious as that, is it?” thought Pilate. “I 
might have known from the murderous look on your faces.” 
He bade his officers go down into the court and bring the 
prisoner into the hall of judgment. “ And tell that rabble to 
be quiet,” he snapped, “or I won’t try their case at all.” 
Presently the tumult died down, an inner door opened, and 
Jesus of Nazareth stood before him. He surveyed Him in 
silence for a moment, and then sat back in an ivory chair 
covered by a soft leopard skin, its curved legs resting on a 
slight dais over the black and white chess-board pattern of the 
floor. Dusky sons of the East, with pearly teeth and gleaming 
eyes, their shining skins bare to the waist, grinned behind 
him at the comical figure cut by the prisoner. He had been 
rough-housed all right, but there was more to come to Him. 

How different they looked—Pilate, their master, seated like 
a king, the representative of mighty Cesar; his flowing robe 
of white linen dropping in comely folds to his sandalled, 
well-pedicured feet, his tawny hands and neck, and face and 
well-cut hair, his chiselled features, his polished manner, 
the superb dignity of his movements, all which would have 
made an immortal picture could an artist have painted it. His 
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servants were not insensible to it when it was thrown into 
sharp contrast with the pale, spent, battered Nazarene, whose 
poise, none the less, was regal. 

At length Pilate spoke. They had said He had made 
Himself out to be a king. Who could want to be King of the 
Jews? Who could hope to be, anyway 

“Art thon the King of the Jews?” he asked con- 
temptuously. 

The answer took him completely aback. He expected 
wordy evasion, ot angry denial. He found himself being 
questioned, and the questions compelled him to answer. 

“ Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it of 
me ?” 

“Ama Jew?” he replied, with irritation. ‘“ Thine own 
nation and the chief priests have delivered thee unto me: 
what hast thou done ? ” 

Jesus answered, His soft, persuasive voice changing to a 
tone of quiet solemnity: ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world : 
if my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is 
my kingdom not from hence.” 

Strange, bewildering words, they were, and Pilate felt 
baffled, as if the examination were being gently wrested out 
of his hands, and lifted to another level. 

“ Art thou a king, then ? ” he asked. 

“Thou sayest that lama king,” said Jesus. “ To this end 
was I born [His solemn tones became triumphant, as if He 
were addressing a great multitude rather than a small knot of 
persons, in the privacy of the Judgment Hall] and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 

“¢ What is truth P ” said Pilate, who had read the works of 
many sages and philosophers, and abandoned his quest of 
truth, in despair at their conflicting voices. 

He rose from his ivory seat and paced the floor, deep in 
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thought. Here, he reflected, was no malefactor; not, as he 
claimed no earthly realms, a political offender. Jupiter, the 
supreme deity, was so unoffended that he shed no tears of 
rain. The lesser gods were silent. This visionary did not 
challenge Cesar. He was a little mad, or perhaps a poet, but 
was not worthy of death, or even bonds. 

With a gesture of impatience he left the inner chamber and 
walked to the balcony. The crowd below became ominously 
silent. He leant over the parapet and stretched out his right 
hand. “I find no fault in this man,” he said, in a tone of 
finality. A roar of anger answered him, subsiding only when 
the priests, immediately beneath the balcony, raised their 
hands for silence. 

*No doubt Your Excellency has failed to grasp the full 
measure of this man’s crime,” said their spokesman icily. 
“There can be no other explanation of Your Excellency’s 
verdict. He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all 
Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place.” 

The astute mind of Pilate saw, at once, that the next move 
was his, and would be Check Mate. Almost his immobile, 
classic features relaxed into a faint smile. “Is he a Galilean ?” 
he asked casually. “ He is,” came the answer. 

“Then, O ye Jews,” said Pilate, “ you have come to the 
wrong court, for, if he is a Galilean, he belongs unto Herod’s 
jurisdiction. There I shall send him, and you can plead your 
case anew.” 


Herod sat expectantly in his chamber, for tidings had come 
that Pilate was sending him Jesus of Nazareth, whom he had 
wished to see for a long season, because he had heard many 
things of Him. He hoped, now, to see something of His 
wizardry, although, of course, one never could tell with 
these super-religious gentlemen. They tended to disappoint. 
There was John the Baptist, for instance, whose beheading 
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he really regretted. If only the man had not been fool enough 
to meddle with his domestic affairs, and infuriate the women ! 

However, it was a pretty compliment Pilate was paying 
him. He had been estranged from him for some while, but 
there could now be no question of Pilate’s wish to be civil 
and keep his place. This man—he conned the note sent him 
—claimed to be King of the Jews. H’m. There was only 
one King of the Jews—himself. He was a Galilean, and 
Pilate felt it more seemly that he, Herod, should try Him. 
He smiled as he read on. Pilate could find no civil or political 
offence. The man was a madman, possibly ; He had annoyed 
the Jews, who would need pacifying. Pilate felt he could 
rely on Herod’s wisdom to sort the matter out and hoped he 
might have a chance, afterwards, to chat about some aspects 
of the case, which puzzled him, over some very choice wine 
which had lately come from Rome; or, if Herod preferred, 
in his own palace. 

Herod rubbed his hands softly, and purred with pleasure. 
Undoubtedly he would make it up with Pilate. It was 
awkward to be at variance with Czsar’s representative, and 
here was a chance to make up the quarrel without capitulation. 

Besides, he ruminated, he had heard such strange stories 
about this King of the Jews. He had healed all manner of 
sick people, and even raised the dead. There was no doubt 
about that. So He styled Himself “ King of the Jews,” did 
He? That was queer. Upon what could He ground His 
claim? There was only one King of the Jews, he, Herod 
Antipas, son of Herod the Great who had rebuilt the 
magnificent temple. 

Would this Jesus be as eloquent as the Baptist? he 
wondered. John had often moved him, almost to tears. 
There was something about that eremitical ascetic from the 
deserts which had stirred strange moods in him. He loved a 
good speaker, with a musical voice. Jesus of Nazareth could 
hold a crowd spell-bound. 
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He read the note again before calling for the prisoner. 
Age, thirty-three, birthplace, Bethlehem. Now that was 
passing strange, he mused, for it was just thirty-three years 
since his father had issued the monstrous decree, which was 
half the cause of his ov” unpopularity. It was a mad thing to 
have done. The Jews would never forget, and on the whole 
he could not blame them. Every baby under two years in 
and near Bethlehem had been killed, just because some 
wanderers had come from the east and said: “‘ Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews?” King of the Jews! This 
man said He was King of the Jews. And He was thirty- 
three. 

* Bring him in,” he said to the officer. 

Then the lamps of remembrance were unexpectedly kindled 
and he sat back on his throne with brows knit pensively. 
His father had been unlucky afterwards. Was that strange 
stata portent P His life had been cursed and blighted. Never 
a man could have suffered more. He ran over his father’s 
diseases on his fat, hairy fingers, clustered with rings— 
burning fever, an insatiable appetite—that must have been 
due to worms .. . he hoped they were not hereditary ...a 
difficulty of breathing, swellings of the limbs, loathsome 
ulcers, fits and convulsions. He had tried to commit suicide. 
The Jews had never forgotten all this. As he, himself, drove 
through the city, he could see angry recollections of his father 
lurking behind their feigned respect. He must be careful 
how he handled this Jesus of Nazareth, for you never could 
tell. The Jews wanted to do Him in. It might be politic to 
please them. 

An hour later he sat back on his throne exhausted with 
indignation. “God!” he ejaculated, “how those nasty- 
smelling Jews talk. This fellow can’t be the King of the 
Jews, for He hasn’t got a word to say for Himself.” 

He had patiently listened to the charges brought by the 
chief priests and scribes, and as patiently tried to draw the 
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prisoner out of His shell. But He just stood there, looking 
him straight in the face, and saying nothing. 

It was unnerving. After awhile it dried up the springs of 
his eloquence. His melodious, deep voice became hesitant. 
His golden periods fell into staccato, unanswered questions. 
At length he could say no more. Irritation consumed him. 
He was being made a fool of, in the presence of his subjects. 
He would, therefore, answer a fool according to his folly. He 
whispered to a servant, and in a few moments a gorgeous 
robe was brought from his wardrobe. ‘“ He says he is King 
of the Jews,” he cried. ‘“ Clothe him in this, and take him 
back to Pilate.” 

The tobe was very old. It had been his father’s. It 
occurred to him afterwards, when it was too late, that he had 
done a rather queer thing. His father had killed the innocents 
for fear that one of them, alleged to be a king, would take his 
throne and wear his royal purple. This Jesus, if the common 
people spoke truly, had been born in Bethlehem, of the house 
and lineage of royal David, at the very time his father had 
killed the babes. He had escaped their fate. And he, Herod 
Antipas, had clothed him in his father’s regal robe. He wished 
he had not done it, for you never could tell. 

He wished, ever afterwards, he hadn’t mocked Him, or let 
his soldiers make so merry. He never forgot the scene, and 
when his throne was taken from him and he, and the infamous 
Herodias his wife, were driven into exile, to die, accursed, 
he gloomily pondered over the enigma, and wished he had 
acted more kindly to the silent Nazarene. 

Aching with pain, sick with want of sleep, recoiling from 
the thought of death, whose hurried tread now sounded nigh, 
inexorably ; shocked by the bestial, brutish cruelties of those 
in whose hands He was captive, but maintaining an iron grip 
upon Himself, and moved by the tenderest pity, Jesus was 
brought again to Pilate, who had called together the chief 
priests, the rulers and the people. 
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He minced no wotds, for Herod, though he had made 
sport of the Nazarene, upheld his verdict that here was no 
malefactor. 

“Ye have brought this man unto me,” he said, in clear, 
decisive and official tones, “as one that perverteth the 
people: and behold, I, having examined him before you, 
have found no fault in this man touching those things whereof 
ye accuse him. No, nor yet Herod: for I sent you to him ; 
and, lo, nothing worthy of death is done unto him. I will 
therefore chastise him and release him.” 

The Jews obliged him, at each Passover, to release a 
prisoner. He disliked the concession. He would, he thought, 
make it useful at this juncture. But the priests had foreseen 
the contingency, and told the multitude to shout for Barabbas, 
a man who, for sedition and murder, had been cast into prison. 

“ Away with this man,” came their cry, “and release unto 
us Barabbas.” 

It was a difficult moment for Pilate, as he stood upon the 
raised platform of the Pretorium, surrounded by a glittering 
retinue. He looked down upon the motley throng, in their 
brown, yellow and red dresses. What right had they to force 
his hand P But dared he be adamant ? They were threatening 
to delate him to Cesar, whose authority they alleged to 
be challenged by this poor Nazarene, who had spoken so 
softly of a kingdom not of this world. He thought of Cesar 
at the banquet table, swallowing his post-prandial emetic, 
and almost smiled. He thought, too, of those whispering, 
slandering seekers after office, who would, if they could, 
undermine his prestige to gain his post. So he stood, half 
deafened by the babel, in a mood of fatal indecision. 

** A letter from Her Excellency,” a servant said, speaking 
loudly to make himself heard. He took the tablet from the 
silver salver and read it. “‘ Have thou nothing to do with that 
Just Man,” it said, “ for I have suffered many things this day 
in a dream because of him.” 
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The letter annoyed him, even while it brought his in- 
decision to 2 momentary end. The Lady Claudia Procula’s 
intuitions were always unreasonable, illogical, beside the 
point, and irritating, therefore, to one who had to deal with 
facts, not fancies. But they were usually right. The dream, 
which she was later to account for, after the evening banquet 
with her husband in her private suite, by the oppressive 
weather and the earthquake, must have weighed heavily upon 
her to make her send such a message, for she took little interest 
in state affairs. They bored her. She preferred her dogs and 
birds. 

He roused himself from his thoughts and turned to the 
officers. “Scourge the prisoner,” he commanded. He 
deserved such punishment, at any rate, for breaking the 
peace. It might placate the crowd, which was shouting a 
sing-song now. “ If thou let—this man go—thou art not— 
Cesar’s friend.” The words were followed by a venomous 
hoot. ‘‘ Whosoever maketh himself a king—speaketh against 
Cesar.” ‘The hypocritical knaves, he thought, as he turned 
away, and after a while walked to his apartments, along the 
marble corridors, over the mosaic floors, through the halls hung 
with fine tapestries of every colour, blue and purple, green and 
gold. The sound of the voices died away, to reveal another 
sound, harsh and whistling. It was very familiar, but lacked 
a customary accompaniment. It came from the scourging 
room, and he paused. At the far end Jesus was bound to a 
marble pillar. Three soldiers were taking turns to strike His 
bare back with nine-thonged whips tipped with iron. They 
made a cruel sound, as they whistled through the air, and bit 
into the soft flesh of the victim. 

He was quite used to the sight, but the sound of it un- 
nerved him, for there were no screams to drown the hissing 
of the whips. A most remarkable prisoner | 
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“ And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and put it on 
his head, and they put on him a purple tobe, and said: ‘ Hail, 
King of the Jews!’ And they smote him with their hands.” 
It was merry sport for them, but for Pilate torment. It 
offended his high concept of Latin justice. Yet it might save 
life, in this unusual case. If he could only make the crowd 
laugh, or see a little sense. 

“Behold, I bring him forth to you,” he cried, with an 
eager gesture, “that ye may know that I find no fault in 
him.” He chose his words, for such an imperturbable 
sufferer, who seemed to possess the virtues of humanity, the 
innocence of childhood, the gentleness of womanhood and 
the courage of manhood, deserved a tribute. Exce homo! 
Behold, Man. He would not say: Ecce hominem—behold the 
man | 

The roar that drowned his words was terrific, this time. 
It was the roar of a pack of famished wolves; a roar to 
make a Governor quail; a roar which might issue in riot 
and burning. Indecision seized hold on him again, as they 
cried: “ Crucify him, crucify him.” 

“Take ye him, and crucify him: for I find no fault in 
him,” he cried angrily, knowing that they could not do 
SO. 

“We have a law,” they answered, “and by our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God.” 

There was no mistaking the grim menace of the situation. 
Jesus had been taken out of sight. He strode over and looked 
Him full in the face, a face glowing with heavenly serenity. 
A gentle, pitying smile played round those parched lips, 
whose warm breath met his, as he said, fear gripping his 
heart: ‘‘ Whence art thou ?” 

But Jesus gave no answer. 

“Speakest thou not unto me?” he said, more loudly. 
“ Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and 
have power to release thee P ” 
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The prisoner spoke in a far-away voice. 

** Thou couldest have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above: therefore he that delivered me 
unto thee hath the greater sin.” 

These were the last words they spoke to one another ; and 
in them the accused became the judge’s judge, and declared 
the supremacy of God. It was an acknowledgment, which 
Pilate understood perfectly, of his own commission, as one 
of the powers ordained of God. It was a denunciation of 
those who, of Christ’s own Church and nation, should have 
known better than to reject Him. 

And still, from the courtyard, under the ugly Greek marble 
facade of the Pretorium, on the eve of the Passover, and 
about the sixth hour of the day, there rose the taunting, 
menacing cries: “Crucify him.” “Not this man, but 
Barabbas.” “If thou let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s 
friend.” 

Coming into view again, Jesus at his side, he cried: 
“Behold your king! Is it not enough that I have mocked 
him, treated his pretensions as a madman’s mood, scourged 
him until his shoulders are purpler than the robe he wears ? 
He has been punished enough. Shall I crucify your king ? 
Whom will ye have to sport with, then? Don’t take this 
matter so seriously. Go back to your homes, and we’ll send 
this fellow away. I will see that he does not annoy you any 
more.” 

““We have no king but Cesar,” came the cry of the 
maddened throng, weary of waiting. 

With a gesture of despair Pilate capitulated. A little black 
slave, clothed in a silvery robe, advanced to his side, with a 
gold basin of water and a towel over his arm. He stood 
beside Pilate as an acolyte waits on a priest. Pilate dipped 
his hands in the water and ceremonially washed them. With 
great deliberation he dried them on the towel. 

“I am innocent of the blood of this just person,” he said, 
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in a loud voice. “See ye to it.” And they cried: “ His 
blood be on us, and on our children.” 


** It was very trying,” he said to the Lady Claudia Procula, 
over his nuts and wine that night. “I wish I could have 
done what you asked, but I had to choose between a mis- 
carriage of justice and a riot, which would have ended Jove 
knows where.” 

“You should have trusted me,” she answered testily, 
“and risked a riot. I knew I was tight. If you had only 
waited a few hours—kept the prisoner in custody, pending 
further enquiries—the earthquake and the darkness would 
have sent the rabble scuttling back to their hovels like rats 
to hole. I had a horrible dream.” 

“ What was it all about ?” queried Pilate irritably. “I’ve 
asked you all through dinner, and you won’t say.” 

“ About Jesus of Nazareth, and His kindness, and some of 
the miracles we’ve heard of, and have no reason to doubt; 
and people were going about, all over the Roman Empire, 
taking down eagles and putting crosses in their place. A most 
confusing dream.” 

The Lady Claudia sipped her liqueur pensively, and 
continued : “‘ But what I saw wasn’t so bad as what I heard.” 

“ Pshaw | ” said His Excellency. “A foolish dream. You 
gtavely disconcerted me, my dear, by sending a letter at that 
moment. It was embarrassing. You could not have chosen a 
worse moment.” 

“Tt was the right moment,” said his wife gloomily, “ and 
I wish you had taken my advice, for I heard...” She paused, 
as if unwilling to tell him. 

“* What did you hear P”’ 

“‘T heard a little stream, as it were, of sound; of many 
plaintive voices, of men and women and children. After a 
time it increased in volume, and there were many nations and 
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languages and tongues, but ever the Latin tongue prevailed. 
It became the roar of a mighty river. And at last I was 
deafened, as the river became a great ocean, the bounds of 
which no man could tell. And the music of it—it was 
strangely lovely, rising and falling in cadences of joy and 
sorrow, triumph and tragedy, until it tore my soul to tatters— 
seemed to rise up and smite the blue Heavens, like a drum- 
stick smites a gong.” 

Her soft voice fell into a whisper. 

“It seemed,” she went on, “as if the sound went echoing 
round the world, from pole to pole, as the clamour of our 
gong tings round our palace, and rose upwards and re-smote 
the Heavens. And there seemed a central fount thereof, 
springing from great Cesar’s city. That was the strangest 
part of my dream, for he sat upon a throne like Cesar, 
worshipped by countless millions. But he wore a triple crown, 
not a coronet of leaves, and was clothed in white raiment 
down to his feet, while on his breast sparkled a cross.” 

** And the words P ” asked Pontius Pilate irritably. 

“Credo in Deum, a myriad of voices beginning as a 
myriad ended, commingling like the waves of the ocean, 
Patrem omnipotentem, Creatorem cali et terra. Et in Jesum 
Christum, Filium ejus unicum, Dominum nostrum : qui conceptus 
est de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex Maria Virgine, passus sub Pontio 
Pilato, crucifixus, mortuus, et sepultus. .. .” 

Pilate rose abruptly. “The musicians are in the ball- 
room,” he said. “ Will you dance P” 

And he smiled, as he danced, at My Lady’s dream, and the 
fury of the Jews as they read the title on the Nazarene’s cross, 
written in his own hand in Hebrew, Greek and Latin: “ Jesus 
of Nazareth King of the Jews.” They had sent a deputation 
to demand its amendment to: “ He said, 1am the King of the 
Jews,” but Pilate had answered: ‘‘ What I have written I 
have written.” 
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After Jesus was delivered to the Jews to be crucified they 
led Him away. “ And he bearing his cross went forth into a 
place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha.” 

It was so called because it resembled a skull in shape; a 
rocky eminence “ without the gate,” that is outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, on its north-western aspect. Its curious shape 
suggested a curious story, which has echoed down the arches 
of the Christian years. When the first Adam was dying, 
Seth, his son, hurried to the Garden of Eden and begged its 
Angel guard to allow him entry, so that he might pluck for 
his stricken father fruit from the Tree of Life. But the Angel 
went himself and he told Seth, as he gave him the fruit, that 
he would find his father dead when he got back. “ But,” 
said he, “‘ bury the old man with the fruit in his mouth.” 

Presently, from Adam’s grave, grew a great tree, which 
Noah saw, in after-times, and chose for the king-post of the 
Ark. As the Ark tossed on the Flood, a vessel of salvation, 
it bore it erect, with its transome a cross and its arms spread 
wide. This was the great beam Hiram, King of Tyre, brought 
down for the building of the Temple. But the builders could 
not fit it into the tiers of cedar, so they threw it outside the 
city wall, into a deep trench. There it was found by Nehemiah, 
centuries afterwards, and placed in the forefront of that 
Temple raised by the sorrow of God’s people; but the 
builders of the Temple of Herod cast it out as unworthy of a 
place in the magnificent edifice they were ordered to erect by 
the murderer of the Holy Innocents. 

In the confusion, when Christ was to be crucified, no beam 
was found ready-shaped for His death, but, to avoid delay, 
this one was dragged out of the earth, for the second Adam, 
of which all Christians sing : 


Faithful Cross | above all other, 
One and only noble tree | 

None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit thy peer may be ; 
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Sweetest wood and sweetest iron ! 
Sweetest weight is hung on thee. 


Bend thy boughs, O Tree of Glory ! 
Thy relaxing sinews bend ; 

For awhile the ancient rigour 
That thy birth bestowed, suspend ; 

And the King of heavenly beauty 
On thy bosom gently tend ! 


Certain it is that the wood Christ carried to Calvary, if not 
from Eden’s Tree of Life, has become the Tree of Life, whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations, whose fruits are the 
fruit of the Spirit. He carried it to the Place of a Skull, 
shaped like a skull; a place of dust near some rock-cut 
Jewish tombs ; a place where, so runs the story, Adam had 
been buried, from whom came crime into the world, and 
death, even as from the second Adam flows holiness and life. 

The Cross was bound to His bruised and bleeding shoulders, 
and He staggered forward under its intolerable burden. It 
was a fitting symbol of the greater weight which oppressed 
Him, a deepening sense of guilt for the crimes of all the world 
and of all time. He could not sustain it long and fell pros- 
trate, the rough Roman soldiers dragging Him to His feet 
again and goading Him onwards. Once His eyes glanced up 
from the ground and met His Mother’s. They were wet with 
tears and her face told a tale of unutterable woe. Pictures of 
the past danced before Him, as He wearily smiled at her ; 
memories of a beautiful maiden crooning Him to sleep in a 
cot in the little home in Egypt; holding His hand as, the 
hidden Sun of Righteousness, He watched the sacred cows go 
lowing into the Temple of the Sun in Heliopolis, or fetching 
to the hill-sides of peaceful Nazareth His basin of dinner in 
the spring-time as He, the Lamb of God, earned a few pence 
for His poor home by helping when the ewes were lambing. 
His Mother! She would be staying at the homestead 
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in Bethany, He remembered. He could plumb the deeps 
of her poignant sorrow as no one else could. For what 
was she longing, now? To take off the thorny ctown from 
His brow, smoothe His matted hair and stroke His fevered 
face with her cool, gentle hand, as, in His boyhood, she had 
put her arm around His sweating little body, throbbing with 
health and vitality, and softly stroked His forehead, as He 
came tushing in from play, in search of a cup of cold water. 
A cup of cold water! How He longed for it from her hands 
at that moment of their meeting! He would have drunk every 
crystal drop. But would He? No, He must make no bread 
of stones or water springs of a dry ground, else would His 
myriad of unborn disciples, destined to toil up new Calvarys 
ever, be robbed of a supreme example of fortitude. Should 
He, the Son of David, be less heroic than His royal fore- 
father, who had longed for water and cried: “ Oh, that one 
would give me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
which is by the gate!” and then poured the priceless drops 
out unto the Lord ? 

Such must have been His thoughts, such His Mothet’s, as 
their eyes met on the Way of Sorrows. And then the crowd 
pressed closer and she was swept out of sight, to go, over- 
whelmed by grief, by a shorter way to the hill-top, with 
St. John. 

But who is this new actor in the drama now striding on 
the stage? The word “ striding ” is perhaps infelicitous, for 
he is being pushed towards Jesus, who seems unable to go 
another step, the last ounce of His energy burnt up in a 
furnace of agony overt Maty’s sorrow. His guard is a little 
anxious now, lest, by dying from exhaustion on the way, He 
should rob them of their sport. 

The stranger is expostulating. 

“* Why bring we into this ?” he was saying, angrily struggling 
in the arms of two burly, grinning soldiers. ‘“ I am Simon, a 
Cyrenian, and am going out of the country, to visit my two 
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sons Alexander and Rufus. I protest. I shall report you to 
the authorities... .” 

But his protests are cut short by the cruel weight of the long 
beam, the heavier end of which still rests on the bruised 
shoulders of Jesus. The crack of a whip, and its bite upon 
his ankles strangled his temper. Protests must be left until 
later. The sooner he could reach the place of crucifixion 
the sooner he could disentangle himself from a compromising, 
ridiculous situation, which would be noised all over Jerusalem 
and the countryside. That was the last time, he angrily 
mused, that he would ever say a sympathetic word about 
a prisoner in the hearing of soldiers. It had been his 
undoing. 

The captain’s words rang in his ears, amidst the shouting 
and the tumult. “‘Oh! So you don’t approve, don’t you P 
You’re one of His lot are you? Well, come and swallow His 
medicine, and if you say another word we'll put you on a 
cross beside Him.” Of course they would not have dared to, 
but could use their whips as they liked. 

Never again! But as he mused his anger slowly changed 
into sorrow for the Nazarene, Whose burden he shared. The 
cross seemed lighter upon his shoulders, as he limped uphill, 
though it had been a terrific burden at the outset. A breathless 
joy suffused his innermost being. He could not see the 
Nazarene, but could hear His dolorous sighs, and a little 
stream of bloody sweat, trickling down the wood from the 
taller toiler’s body, bedewed his hands. Almost he would 
regret the end of the journey, which, though he knew it not, 
was to last his life long. 

They are passing the last of the houses now and he sees 
a little man, a shoemaker, gesticulating with glee from a 
door-step, his family around him. This fellow runs into the 
crowd, like a buffoon in a play, and belabours Jesus and Simon 
with a shoe, crying: “Hurry up, get along with you.” 
Simon remonstrates angrily, but when he ceases hears the 
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voice of the Nazarene, saying: “I shall stand and rest, but 
thou shalt go to the last day.” 


The stoty of the Wandering Jew has an historical foundation 
worth studying at a time when Biblical prophecies of the 
return of the Jews to Palestine are being fulfilled before our 
eyes, and our hearts are moved by their plight in Germany. 

The Wandering Jew, who, despite the Christian twist to 
the story, must be a fascinating figure to Jews, symbolizes 
their weary pilgrimage down the ages. I never can under- 
scand why Christians gibe at Jews. We admire success, so 
why begrudge the Jew his ? We admire nationalism, so why 
not the Jews, dispersed throughout the world, age after age P 

Our morality is grounded in the Ten Commandments. 
Our religion was intensely Jewish in origin. And the chief 
Apostle to the Gentiles (ourselves) has given us a broad hint 
that the Christian Church will be incomplete until the Hebrews 
come into it as a nation. “For if the casting away of them 
be the reconciling of the world,” he says, “ what shall the 
receiving of them be, but life from the dead P ” 

The Wandering Jew puzzles me, as he has puzzled many 
historians. He was a native of Jerusalem, named Ahasverus, 
a shoemaker by trade. Let him tell his tale, related in 1547 
to Dr. Paul von Eitzen, Bishop of Schleswig, who claimed 
to have met him, a tall man with his hair hanging over his 
shoulders, standing during a sermon and beating his breast 
with sighs. 

He wore no other clothing, in the bitter cold, than tattered 
hosen, and a coat with a girdle. He seemed about fifty 
years. Many of high degree and title, the Bishop found out 
later, had seen and talked with him in England, France, Italy, 
Hungary, Persia, Spain, Poland, Moscow, Lapland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Scotland, indeed all over the world. A Bishop, 
it may be said in parenthesis, had even in those days ample 
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opportunity for such research, meeting, as he did, prelates and 
clergy of every clime. 

‘I lived,” said the Wandering Jew, “at the time of the 
crucifixion, and regarded Christ as a deceiver and heretic. J 
saw him with my own eyes, and did my best, along with 
others, to have him put out of the way. When sentence had 
been pronounced by Pilate, and Christ was about to be 
dragged past my house, I ran home and called my household 
together to look at him. I had my little child on my arm, 
and stood in my doorway. As he came by, bowed under the 
weight of the cross, he tried to rest a little, but in my zeal and 
rage, and to gain credit among the Jews, I drove him forward. 
Jesus, obeying, looked at me, and said: ‘I shall stand and 
rest, but thou shalt go to the last day.’ At that I set down 
my child and followed Christ, and when I had seen him 
crucified, it came upon me that I could no more return to 
Jerusalem, nor see again my wife and child, but must go like a 
mournful pilgrim, all over the world for ever. 

“I returned to Jerusalem many years afterwards, to find 
it razed, so that not one stone was left upon another.” 

Dr. Eitzen and others, well versed in history, subjected 
the old man to a searching cross-examination, and were 
amazed at his knowledge of ancient matters. He was 
undoubtedly no mendicant, for he continually refused 
money, and gave it away when it was pressed on him. 

The curious thing is that this old man was known of by 
the Abbey of St. Albans, in 1228; by the Bishop of Tournay 
in 1242, who says he had visited the shrine of “‘ St. Tumas de 
Kantorbire ” and Cologne; as the friend of a weaver in 
Bohemia in 1505, assisting him to find a treasure in the 
palace, secreted there by the weaver’s great-grandfather 
sixty years before in the presence of the Jew; as living in 
the East among the Arabs, and believed by them to be Elijah. 

In 1575 two legates to the Court of Spain witnessed to 
having met him. In 1599 he was alive in Vienna, a few years 
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after in Moscow. Further references abound all over Europe. 
Oxford and Cambridge, on his coming to England, about 
1700, sent professors to question him. He was always found 
able to converse in any language including Arabic; declared 
that he had known Mahomet’s father; could give minute 
details about the Crusades; had known Saladin, Tamerlane 
and Bajazeth, and witnessed Nero’s burning of Rome. He 
was at Munich in 1721, having previously been in Sweden. 

How to account for this mass of evidence, which would be 
convincing were the story credible, I do not know; nobody 
does. Perhaps its roots lie in the medieval speculation on 
life, what it is and whether it is necessarily limited to four- 
score years and ten ; perhaps in Christ’s perplexing prophecy : 
“Verily I say unto you, there be some standing here, which 
shall not taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming 
in his kingdom,” words of which no commentator has offered 
even a plausible explanation, stressed as they are by the 
emphatic Verily, and supported by another saying (about 
St. John), “if I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee.” 

There is a thrilling ghost story by Lord Lytton, called 
The Haunted and the Haunters, whose villain is a remarkable 
man, with the face and fascination of a serpent, who lived 
age after age, transferring his great wealth skilfully, and then 
judiciously dying, to evade arrest for crime and witchcraft. 
Those who have read it will recall that he survived by power of 
will, which made a year for him the same as a day for us. 
Bears got him in the end, when he was wrecked in an ice- 
flow. It reads very reasonably, and I commend it to the 
sceptical. 

As we are merely limited by our experience, and would 
not believe, could we wrench ourselves out of context, in the 
existence of life at all, it is silly to scoff at old wives’ tales. 

But where is the Wandering Jew to-day ? 
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And now, what a Mother could not do, partly because, 
when she met her Son, there was no means of contact, and 
partly because the crowd was more hostile then than later ; 
partly because Christ moved on, lest her motherly attentions 
should be the signal for a fresh outburst of profanity ; partly 
because they might have prevented her from keeping vigil 
at the foot of the Cross, the place she desired ; another woman 
is permitted to do. This time it is a gentle maiden with a 
name which reminds us of a sweet flower . . . the Veronica. 
A holy woman named Bernice (in Latin, Veronica) moved 
with compassion, as He fell by her door, wiped the sweat 
from His brow with her veil. Her charitable action was soon 
done, and Christ was hustled on. She went indoors and wept 
awhile. Then, taking her veil to dry her tears, she seemed to 
see the face of Jesus on it. She rubbed her eyes and looked 
again. Imprinted on the linen was His majestic, sorrowful 
face. She knelt full of fear, gazing hour after hour at the 
miracle, an outward token that, in reward for her piety, 
Christ would be imprinted on her life. At nightfall she took 
the veil to His mother. ... 

Christ is biting the dust again, and is as rudely pulled to 
His feet as before, though His strength is less. They treat 
Him as they would not treat a limping dog. If we pause here 
to consider the parabolic nature of all that Christ did and 
said, at all times (for never has there been a greater actor, nor 
one to whom the part, the play, the scenes and the caste have 
been more perfectly suited), we see, in this second fall, and 
in a third soon to follow, an expression of unrequited love, 
which, now that the day of visitation was over, could do and 
offer no more. But as, goaded by kicks and blows and curses, 
He struggles up and on amidst the tumult of a great company, 
some women lift up their voices in wailing and lamentation. 
It was daring of them to dissociate themselves from the mood 
of the populace, and we shall never know what their courage 
cost them. With tender words, full of the deepest meaning 
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(as we shall see later), Jesus acknowledged their vicarious 
penitence, saying: “‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
Me, but weep for yourselves and for your children.” 

At last the top of Calvary is reached, and Jesus is relieved 
of the weight of the Cross, which must now bear Him instead ; 
is stripped of His garments and laid upon the unrelaxing wood. 
His hands have great nails driven through their palms; His 
feet are put one over the other, and pinned by a single nail ; 
the Cross is lifted up, off the ground, and fitted into a hole, 
into which it sinks, jolting and tearing the poor, maimed 
body of the barely conscious Victim. Now is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaiah: “He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors, and He bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors.” 

What writer can describe, what artist portray, His agony, 
physical, mental and spiritual? I, baffled by the task of 
describing the greatest Crime in human history, with which 
the world is so familiar that it shows, if not contempt, 
profound indifference, can but say, haltingly, uselessly, 
inexpressively, that, kneeling upon my knees as I write 
(hoping that the spirit of reverence and understanding may 
fill me and be breathed through my expression, as, in olden 
times, it was through the brushes and chisels of worshipping 
craftsmen), I can hear the blows of the hammer echoing down 
the corridors of time. I never hear a carpenter at work, 
raining blow upon blow on the wood, but I am transported 
to Calvary, not knowing whether to wonder most at the 
sublime courage of the uncomplaining sufferer or the tearful, 
tranquil composure of His Mother, to whom each blow must 
have been a poignant reminder of the Carpenter’s bench at 
Nazareth. 

Perhaps, therefore, I had better turn from the scene, which, 
by its very immensity, destroys capacity to describe, to 
something analogous. An old Greek writer, Lucian, is describ- 
ing a crucifixion. The executioner is speaking. “ Quick,” 
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he cries, “ stretch forth thy right hand: do thou Hephaestus 
bind it, affix the nail, and drive it home with heavy hammer 
blows. Now then, forth with the other hand, that it also 
may be made fast.” We learn from Tacitus that it was not 
unusual for the Romans to gag their victims, but this indignity 
was not imposed on Christ, else could He not have spoken 
the seven precious words we shall record. 

The Cross is raised up now, planted in the rock on the 
hill opposite that on which Isaac stood, many centuries 
before, to slay his son and offer him bound upon crossed 
sticks. He had said, at his son’s pathetic query: “ Behold 
the fire and the wood: but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering ?”’ “‘ My son, God will provide Himself a lamb for a 
burnt offering ?”’ Here, upon the summit of a green hill, 
his words are fulfilled. 

On either side of Him, but a little lower, are two bits 
of human flotsam and jetsam, come to port at long last, 
after a stormy journey on the wild seas of life. Though He 
was numbered among the transgressors, His exalted cross 
denoted His superiority over them. Ennius Lucilius, the 
Roman satirist, tells us of an envious criminal turning pale 
with jealousy because a companion is given a taller cross 
than his own. Perhaps the two thieves were irked by His 
pre-eminence. They also jeer, mouthing brutal complaints 
in a frenzy of pain. “ They cast the same in His teeth,” that 
is to say, they caught up the refrain of the Roman soldiery, 
who, at the foot of the Cross, cast lots for His coat, and cry : 
** If Thou be the King of the Jews save Thyself.” The rabble 
leered and jeered, wagging their heads and saying: “‘ Thou 
that destroyest the Temple and buildest it in three days, save 
Thyself. If Thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
cross.” The chief priests with the scribes and elders mock, 
saying : “ If He be the King of Israel, let Him now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe Him.” And thus, to the 
letter, was fulfilled the prophecy of David: “ All they that 
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see me laugh me to scorn: they shoot out the lip and shake 
the head.” 

No doubt the two thieves hope that, by joining in the 
inhuman buffoonery, they will so ingratiate themselves with 
the crowd that, in reward, they will be taken down, maimed 
though they are, and almost on the point to die, and given to 
friends who will nurse them back to health. <A jest has 
sometimes saved a man’s life. The Calvinist Baron des 
Adrtets made his Catholic prisoners leap off a precipice, to 
be dashed to pieces in the deeps below. A man, given the 
devilish order to jump, tried twice and each time shrank 
back. ‘How long are you going to keep me waiting ?” 
asked the Calvinist. ‘‘ Sir,”” said his victim, ‘‘ I have drawn 
back twice from the plunge, you in my place would take 
twice as many runs before you resolved to leap,” at which 
saying the Baron, much amused, let the man off. 

For some such chance the thieves grope in the darkness of 
a hopeless situation. But the crowd grows a little weary, and 
its clamour dies. In the first lull the thieves overhear what 
the crowd cannot—words beyond their comprehension. 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

So this man had a Father ? They could not see him. That 
young man, standing with a beautiful, tear-stained lady at the 
foot of the Cross, gazing upwards with a transfigured face, 
alive with love, alight with beauty, could not be His Father. 
What did He mean ? How could He forgive His enemies ? 
He was suffering as much as they were, and the pain was 
insupportable. It was impossible for anyone not to die 
blaspheming and cursing. “Do you know,” says Cicero, 
“that Strato’s tongue was cut out before he was crucified, 
because the wicked Sapia, who had murdered her husband, 
was afraid lest he should accuse her in his dying words ?”’ 
That was the spirit of the crucified. Who was this man 
who could, though racked with pain, utter words of forgive- 
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ness, in tones so tender that He might have been a mother 
caressing a babe. 

Bomilcar, the Carthaginian general, who was crucified in 
the market-place by his own people because he had lost a 
battle, poured out a torrent of invective and accusations, as he 
died, against his friends and kinsmen. At such a time, and in 
such a case, the most self-controlled lost command of them- 
selves, and gave utterance to the wildest, wickedest calumnies 
and curses, belching out, like a foul fiery vapour, suppressed 
or forgotten grievances. 

“Father, forgive them...” The gracious words over- 
whelmed one of the thieves. It was impossible to curse any 
more. He was dying with a saint. Hard-bitten, nasty piece of 
work that he was, he had never believed that saints existed, 
or that goodness was anything more than a pose for the 
purpose of gain. This patient man could gain nothing, that 
was evident, as clear as the fact that, by nightfall, he and they 
would be dead. He lifts his eyes to Jesus. “ And then” 
(I quote the inimitable words of Father Faber, the builder of 
Brompton oratory, the composer of many well-loved hymns, 
such as “‘ Hark, hark my soul! ”’) “upon one of them the beauty 
and dignity of that patient Figure began to dawn. He began 
to realize that here amidst the yelling, hooting mob, hung One 
who was all purity and goodness, who had done nothing 
amiss, and so the fear of God enters his soul.” 

There is a beautiful legend woven around the pathetic 
figure of the penitent Thief, which takes us back to Christ’s 
infancy and the flight into Egypt. 

Tradition says that one night the Holy Family rested in a 
robber’s cave. “ They were received there with rough but 
kind hospitality by the wife of the captain of the band. 
Perhaps it was her sorrow that made her kind ; for it is often 
so with women. Her sorrow was a great one. She had a 
fair child, the life of her soul, the one gentle spotless thing 
amid all the lawlessness and savage life around. Alas! it 
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was too fair to look at; for it was white with leprosy. But 
she loved it the mote, and pressed it the more fondly to her 
bosom, as mothers are wont to do. It was more than ever 
her life and light now, because of its misfortune. Mary and 
Jesus, the robber’s wife and the leprous child, together in 
the cave at nightfall! How fitting a place for the Redeemer | 
How sweet a type of the Church which He had founded ! 
Mary asked for water that she might wash our Blessed Lord, 
and the robber’s wife brought it to her, and Jesus was washed 
therein. Kindness, when it opens the heart, opens the eyes 
of the mind as well. The robber’s wife perceived something 
rematkable about her guests. Whether it was that there was 
a light round the head of Jesus, or that the Holy Spirit spoke 
in the tones of Mary, or that the mere vicinity of so much 
holiness strangely affected her, we know not; but, in much 
love and in some sort of faith, the mother’s heart divined— 
earth knows that maternal divination well. She took away 
the water Mary had used in washing Jesus, and washed her 
little leprous Dimas in it, and straightway his flesh became 
rosy and beautiful as mother’s eyes could long to see it. 
Long years passed. The child outgrew its mother’s arms. It 
did feats of boyish daring on the sands of the wilderness. 
At last Dimas was old enough to join the band; and though 
it seems he had to the last somewhat of his mother’s heart 
about him, he led a life of violence and crime, and at length 
Jerusalem saw him brought within her gates a captive. When 
he hung upon the Cross, burning with fever, parched with 
agony, he was bad enough to speak words of scorn to the 
harmless Sufferer by his side. The Sufferer was silent, and 
Dimas looked at him. He saw something heavenly, something 
unlike a criminal, about him, such perhaps as his mother had 
seen in the cave three-and-thirty years ago. It was the Child 
in the waters of whose bath his leprosy had been healed. 
Poor Dimas! thou hast a worse leprosy now, that will need 
blood instead of water! Faith was swift in its work. Perhaps 
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his heart was like his mother’s, and faith a half-natural growth 
in it. He takes in the scene of the crucifixion, the taunt, the 
outtages, the blasphemies, the silence, the prayer for their 
pardon, the wistful look cast upon himself by the dying 
Jesus. It is good enough. Then and there he must profess 
his faith! for the Mothet’s prayers are rising from beneath, 
and the sinner is being enveloped in a very cloud of mercy. 
‘Lord ! remember me, when thou comest into thy Kingdom ! ’ 
See! how quickly he had outrun even some of the apostles. 
He was fastened to the Cross to die, and he knew it was no 
earthly kingdom in which he could be remembered. ‘ This 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ Paradise for thy 
cave’s hospitality, poor young robber! And Jesus dies, and 
a spear opened his heart, and the red stream sprang like a 
fresh fountain over the limbs of the dying robber, and though 
his mother from the cave was not there, his new Mother was 
beneath the Cross, and she sent him after her first-born into 
Paradise, the first of that countless family of sons who 
through that dear Blood should enter into glory.” 

Such is the tender legend, to be tempered, of course, by 
facts. It is not hard to arrive at an understanding of what 
Christ meant when He said: “‘ To-day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise.” 

Paradise is a Persian word, meaning a garden around a 
palace, and understood by the Jews to signify the place 
where dwelt the just and righteous after death, while the 
wicked tossed in Sheol until the Judgment, when they would 
be thrown into the fiery deeps of Gehenna, or Hell. Paradise 
was not Heaven, but, rather, its outer court, a place of repose 
in tranquil enjoyment until the Judgment Day, when they 
would be translated into the palace of Heaven. At its gate 
sat Father Abraham to receive his sons, a session described 
by the term “ Abraham’s bosom,” in which, in the immortal 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, the poor man was seen by the 
rich to dwell at ease, after his life of misery. The river of the 
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water of life flowed through the garden, and the wicked souls 
in Sheol yearned unavailingly for its crystal drops. 

So, when Christ promised Paradise to the Penitent Thief, 
He meant that He would pass him through the gate, to 
mingle with the just until the resurrection. “ Remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom,” hiccupped the 
dying vagabond, hoping for His intercession. ‘To his surprise 
and joy he received, not intercession with the authorities of 
the life beyond, but a passport from one who had said: “I 
am the Door: by Me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” 

The gloom on Mount Calvary deepens into an appropriate 
and helpful veil cast over the solemn sacrifice, hiding from 
public gaze, except to those close by, a little knot of figures, 
with folded hands and heads downcast, although ever and 
anon one of them lifts a glance of mute anguish at the bleeding 
figure of the Master. Three Marys keep their vigil, the 
Mother of Christ, Mary the wife of Cleophas and the penitent 
harlot, the Magdalene. Of the disciples only St. John is 
there. It is interesting to notice the proportion of the sexes. 
So it has been down the ages. For one man to take his stand 
upon Calvary three women come forward. Peter is absent. 
He cannot bear to be there. The night before he had 
declared: “ Though all men deny thee, yet will I never deny 
thee.” His words were ringing a melancholy tocsin through 
his anguished mind, in some hole or corner of Jerusalem, 
where, like some faithless dog, he has slunk in shame. 

His Mother is the central figure in the little band of 
watchers. St. Anselm says: “In the midst of the anguish of 
her Son she stands upright in her unshaken trust, and rightly 
is she so represented, as beseems her maiden dignity. She 
did not tear her flesh in wild paroxysm of despair, she did not 
curse, cry out, and call for God’s vengeance on His enemies. 
Far from it, she stood erect, calm, modest, patient, a Virgin 
full of tears, swallowing her sorrow.” Now, indeed, was 


fulfilled the prophecy of Simeon. “ Yea, a sword shall pierce 
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through thy own soul also.” She was the Mother of Sorrows, 
gazing into the glazing eyes of her beautiful Son, in which 
floated tranquil love for His torturers, and finding in her 
throbbing heart consuming fires of kindred love. The first 
Eve, in whom all generations were accursed, stood by the 
Tree of the Knowledge of good and evil—the mother of all 
flesh, by whom sin entered into the world. The second Eve, 
whom all generations have called Blessed (as her cousin 
Elizabeth prophesied they would), stood by this Tree of Life, 
upon which her Son was expiating all transgressions. 

“When Jesus, therefore, saw his mother, and the disciple 
standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, 
Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, 
Behold thy Mother ! ” 

He made His Will, and there was none to dispute it, and 
mankind was the legatee. He bequeathed His Mother to 
St. John, and St. John to her; His body to the stone-cold 
tomb; His roseate blood to the Church; His garments to 
the soldiers quarrelling over the dice beneath Him; and His 
soul to His Father. 

There was none, He knew, to resent His bequest of His 
Mother to her nephew, for she had no other children, and 
Joseph, her husband, was dead. But the bequest had a deeper 
significance, for by taking the beloved disciple to her bosom, 
as a son, the Woman, described in the Book of Revelation as 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars, threw her soft blue cloak 
over all humanity, which unceasingly cries Ave / unto 
Eva. 

“There was darkness over all the earth until the ninth 
hour; and the sun was darkened.” ‘The queer event struck 
terror into the hearts of the people. It was no eclipse, for that 
would not occur at full moon, nor last three hours. Heaven 
put on Court mourning, over the greatest crime in human 
history, and its ebony robes trailed over the earth. The sun 
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was turned to blackness. Here, at long last, was fulfilled the 
prophecy of Amos: “I will darken the earth in the clear 
day.” It was like the darkness that had fallen over Egypt 
when it was persecuting Israel, a darkness to be felt, a darkness 
in accord with the darkness of men’s hearts, a darkness the 
darker because of the presence of the Light of the world, a 
darkness typifying the casting down of the candle of the 
Jewish Church, and heralding the bright shining of the Sun 
of Righteousness upon the Gentiles, a darkness as fitting an 
accompaniment to the death of Christ on Calvary in the middle 
of the day as the radiant light in the Heavens was to His 
birth in Bethlehem on that midnight. 

Watch the scene. The crowds are gathered on the heights 
to jeer and to enjoy; the priests, keeping a vigilant official 
eye upon the procecdings, are comparing notes into one 
another’s beards; the soldiers are unwrapping their dinner 
napkins. A few sparks of humanity, mixed with morbid 
interest, forbid interference with the little group of watchers, 
come out into the open despite the danger they run. The 
noise is the noise inseparable from a large crowd bent on 
enjoying an enthralling spectacle. A mother, nearer than 
the rest to Mary, holds up to the dying Christ a little brown 
babe which had been contentedly sucking her breasts, and 
yammers jeeringly. A soldier gruffly bids her keep her 
distance, and she retreats, muttering. There seems no end 
to the crowd, which is continually reinforced by new arrivals 
from the city. The stench, the heat, the pressure, cause some 
to faint. There has never been such an interesting event 
as the crucifixion of this Nazarene. 

Then, of a sudden, the brilliance goes out of the sky, and 
because a man in front looks upwards to see why dullness 
has fallen over everything, others look, and soon the whole 
vast assembly is gazing upwards. There are no clouds, not 
one milky fleck. They find they are looking at the sun, as if 
through smoked glass. It changes from a furnace to a glowing 
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coal. They can look at it steadily. A great hush stills the 
clamour ; some stand half paralysed ; others look over at the 
distant Temple bathed in golden rays withheld unaccount- 
ably from the mount. Then that light fades in tum, grey 
dusk replaces noontide glare, becomes a gloom, a darkness, 
an inky pall. They scramble down the hill-side, tripping over 
one another, cursing, screaming, the more afraid because no 
stats come out to shine, like nocturnal tapers on the high 
altar of Heaven. 

They spoke of this awful darkness to their children and 
their children’s children. Tertullian, at the opening of the 
third century, and Lucian of Nicomedia, a hundred years 
after, referred to the national archives when speaking of it. 
“* Examine your own Annals,” said the former to the Romans, 
“and there you will find that in the days of Pilate, when 
Christ died, the sun disappeared in full day, and the midday 
light was interrupted.” 

It was such a darkness as that described in the Book of 
Wisdom, in the story of the plague in Egypt. “ While they 
supposed to lie hid in their secret sins, they were scattered 
under a dark veil of forgetfulness, being horribly astonished, 
and troubled with strange apparitions. For neither might 
the corner that held them keep them from fear. No power of 
fire might give them light; neither could the bright flames 
of the stars endure to lighten that horrible night. . . . For 
though no terrible thing did fear them ; yet being scared with 
beasts that passed by, and hissing of serpents, they died for 
fear, denying that they saw the air, which could of no side be 
avoided. For wickedness, condemned by her own witness, is 
very timorous, and being pressed with conscience, always 
forecasteth grievous things ... over them was spread a heavy 
night, an image of that darkness which should afterward 
receive them; but yet were they unto themselves more 
gtievous than the darkness.” 

Three hours it lasted, and those that remained, a few 
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priests, a few who feared to go down to Jerusalem, preferring 
the open in such a visitation, and a few soldiers, were frozen 
with fear, fear of the uncanny, of an impending calamity. 
Not a word was spoken in the immediate vicinity of the Cross. 
The little group found a deep satisfaction, amounting to relief, 
at the darkness of that noontide. It blended with their 
sorrow. It brought an end to the mockery. It scattered the 
crowd. It drew a veil over the Beloved. And then the 
Beloved spoke, at the ninth hour, as light slowly filtered 
back, saying, with a loud voice: “Eli, Eli, lama Sabac- 
thanie” It meant: “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?”’ 

They were the opening words of the twenty-second Psalm, 
David’s prophecy of the sufferings of the Son of Man. In an 
undertone he continued : 


“*O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest 
not: and in the night-season also I take no rest. And 
thou continuest holy: O thou worship of Israel. Our 
fathers hoped in thee: they trusted in thee, and thou 
didst deliver them. They called upon thee, and were 
holpen: they put their trust in thee, and were not 
confounded. But as for me, Iam a worm, and no man: 
a very scorn of men, and the outcast of the people. All 
they that see me laugh me to scorn: they shoot out 
their lips, and shake their heads, saying: He trusted in 
God, that he would deliver him: let him deliver him, 
if he will have him. But thou art he that took me out 
of my mother’s womb: thou wast my hope, when I 
hanged yet upon my mother’s breasts. I have been left 
unto thee ever since I was born: thou art my God even 
from my mother’s womb. O go not from me, for 
trouble is hard at hand: and there is none to help me. 
Many oxen ate come about me: fat bulls of Basan close 
me in on every side. They gape upon me with their 
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mouths : as it were a ramping and a roaring lion. Iam 
poured out like water, and all my bones are out of 
joint: my heart also in the midst of my body is even like 
melting wax. My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue cleaveth to my gums: and thou shalt 
bring me into the dust of death. For many dogs are 
come about me: and the council of the wicked layeth 
siege against me. They pierced my hands and my feet ; 
I may tell all my bones: they stand staring and looking 
upon me. They part my garments among them: and 
cast lots upon my vesture. But be not thou far from me, 
O Lord: thou art my succour, haste thee to help me. 
Deliver my soul from the sword: my darling from the 
power of the dog. Save me from the lion’s mouth: 
thou hast heard me also from among the horns of the 
unicorns. I will declare thy Name unto my brethren: 
in the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 
O praise the Lord, ye that fear him: magnify him, all ye 
of the seed of Jacob, and fear him, all ye seed of Israel. 
For he hath not despised, nor abhorred, the low estate 
of the poor: he hath not hid his face from him, but when 
he called unto him he heard him. My praise is of thee 
in the great congregation: my vows will I perform in 
the sight of them that fear him. The poor shall eat, and 
be satisfied: they that seek after the Lord shall praise 
him ; your heart shall live for ever. All the ends of the 
world shall remember themselves, and be turned unto 
the Lord: and all the kindreds of the nations shall 
worship before him. For the kingdom 1s the Lord’s : 
and he is the Governor among the people. All such as 
be fat upon earth: have eaten, and worshipped. All 
they that go down into the dust shall kneel before him : 
and no man hath quickened his own soul. My seed 
shall serve him: they shall be counted unto the Lord 
for a generation. They shall come, and the heavens 
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shall declare his righteousness : unto a people that shall 
be born, whom the Lord hath made.” 


The Psalter had ever been His Prayer Book, used, in days 
too full of labour and nights devoid of ease, so often that He 
knew it by heart. His last words from the Cross “ Into thy 
hands I commend my Spirit” were the sixth verse of the 
thirty-first psalm. No doubt He recited all that lay between. 

The desolate cry of the derelict Christ marked the extremity 
of His sufferings. Hitherto, in all His toils and tribulations, 
throughout the blasphemous, cruel trial, and when He lay 
outstretched on the Cross, like a victim on an altar, waiting for 
the nails to be driven into His body, He had been supported by 
the consciousness of His Father’s Presence; but now that 
was blotted out, for, voluntarily enduring the penalty of sin, 
sin seemed His own, alienating Him from God. 

But those who stood by supposed that He cried to Elijah, 
who, not having tasted death, by translation into Paradise in 
a fiery chariot, was regarded by the Hebrews as the conductor 
of the just into Abraham’s bosom. Of this belief the soldiers 
were aware. So, when some said: “ This man calleth for 
Elias,” others answered: “Let be, let us see whether Elias 
will come to save him.” They were interested. Here was a 
chance to test the truth of the Jews’ religion. But they 
waited in vain. No sound came out of the silent sky, no 
celestial chariot burnt its way through the darkness of the 
heavens. 

“TI thirst,” said Jesus. 

More books than man can number have been written upon 
the spiritual meaning of this cry, of how it signifies the thirst 
of the heart of Christ for man and His desire for the fulfilment 
of His Father’s will, but this is no spiritual treatise. I am 
essaying to exclude all such considerations, and to study the 
Crucifixion on the human level. The physical thirst of the 
dying Christ must have exceeded the thirst of a dying soldier 
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on a battle-field or of a shipwrecked mariner on a raft in mid- 
ocean. Dr. Richter said in 1775. 


1. The unnatural position of the body, with the arms 
stretched upward and at extreme tension for so long, must 
have been intolerable torture. Every slight movement of the 
body would have increased the strain and anguish of the over- 
stretched muscles. 

2. The nails were driven through those parts of the body 
where the muscles and nerves are most sensitive, and most 
delicately woven and strung. 

3. The wounds, exposed to the air, would inflame, and the 
heat of the increasing inflammation would hourly increase. 

4. The blood, being hindered by the tension of the limbs 
from filling the arteries and veins, and flowing through them 
readily, would swell the vessels of the head, and produce 
intense headache. 


The thirst induced was frightful, and would have been felt 
the more keenly by a sensitive, finely-wrought nature. 

But to look at the sun is to be dazzled by its brilliance, to 
see it through a painted window carpeting with patterns of 
colour an old stone floor, worn by the tread of worshippers, 
its force broken and its glare softened, is to realize its beauty. 
There are times when we can see more of God by looking 
at a saint than by looking at God, because the nearness of the 
saint to us makes God intelligible. Let us therefore look at 
another Crucifixion, re-told by Baring-Gould from an Arabic 
story. A young Mameluke was crucified near Damascus in 
the twelfth century for the crime of murdering his master. 
** He was crucified by the Saracens, on Friday, at noon, and he 
did not die until Sunday about the same hour.” ‘The writer 
received his account from eye-witnesses of his sufferings, 
and he describes them with some minuteness. The young 
man had been in the wars against the Crusaders, and in the 
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battle of Askalon had distinguished himself by the number of 
Christians he had killed. While yet quite young he had slain a 
lion. He was not only a remarkably powerful, but also a 
strikingly handsome man; and had unusual self-command. 
He offered no opposition to his execution, but held out his 
hands on the cross for the nails to be driven through them and 
uttered neither a cry, nor changed colour, when the nails 
pierced them, But when the cross was lifted up and planted 
in the ground, the agony became so intense, that he gave way 
to convulsive writhings, and nearly tore his feet loose from 
the nails which fastened them. After that his chief suffering 
was from thirst. He was crucified near the river Barada, so 
that he could see the water, and this assisted in exciting the 
burning craving for something to drink. After a while he 
hung quiet, but continued at intervals to cry out for Water ! 
Water! and intreat those who stood by to give him a drop to 
cool his tongue. This continued the whole of the first day ; 
after that he sank into a stupor. His cries for water filled the 
lookers on with compassion, but no one was permitted 
to give him any. 

From that we can gain, perhaps, a clearer insight into the 
sufferings of Him of whom the Psalmist spoke when he said : 
““ My blood is poured out like water, and all my bones are 
out of joint. My heart also in the midst of my body is even 
like melting wax. My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue cleaveth to my gums.” 

“Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar; and they 
filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put 
it to his mouth.” So writes the Evangelist John. St. Matthew 
says: “‘ Straightway one ... ran, and took a sponge, and 
filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink.” So say St. Mark and St. Luke, the latter adding : 
* The soldiers also mocked him, coming to him, and offering 
him vinegar.” 

This was a very sour wine diluted with water, called vappa 
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ot posca. It was a good, thirst-quenching drink, and a little 
was enough at one time. It was a popular and portable 
beverage in the Latin armies. It was cheap. It was almost as 
indispensable a drink as tea is nowadays, and there were 
vinegar as well as wine taverns, as we have cafés as well as 
inns. It was a drink as old as humanity. When Ruth had 
gleaned in the field of Boaz they had bidden her dip her morsel 
“ in the vinegar.” 

It would appear that some of the soldiers tantalised Christ, 
when He cried “I thirst.” They could not have given Him 
to drink, without disobeying regulations, for that would 
have hastened death, by causing insensibility. They were 
there to inflict, not alleviate, suffering. But, when their 
cruel sport was over, one of them, better-natured than the 
rest, under cover of the darkness put the sponge to Christ’s 
lips. A tiny action, equivalent to the cup of cold water 
given to a little one, but swaying eternal destiny. 

To what strange purposes the sponge had been put that 
day |! One of the soldiers had brought it, as part of the 
necessary equipment for a crucifixion, not to convey refresh- 
ment to the victim, but to wipe off His blood from their hands 
and faces. The hyssop or reed, was unwittingly symbolic. 
It was some form of labiate plant with blue flowers, the twigs 
of which were used for sprinkling in Jewish rites of purifica- 
tion. It had thereby acquired a detergent character. It had 
been employed in the sprinkling of the door-posts of the 
Israelites in Egypt with the blood of the paschal lamb, which 
ptefigured Christ and the Atonement wrought on Calvary ; 
it was used in the cleansing of lepers and their dwellings, and 
in the sacrifice of the red heifer. “ Thou shalt purge me with 
hyssop,” sang David in his penitence, “‘ and I shall be clean.” 
Solomon his son had spoken of trees “from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall.” About a foot-and-a-half high, it was no doubt 
tied to the reed with which it is generally confused. Perhaps 
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the soldiers, knowing it to be a religious implement, used it to 
ridicule the Jews by dipping it in Christ’s blood and asperging 
them, whose cry: “ His blood be on us and on our children,” 
may have put the idea in their heads. If that were so, the 
sponge of vinegar, impaled on the hyssop drenched with His 
own blood, is lifted to the lips of Him whom Christendom 
hymns as the Paschal Lamb. 

*“When Moses had spoken every precept,” writes the 
unknown author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ to all the 
people according to the law, he took the blood of calves and 
of goats, with water and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book, and all the people, saying, This is 
the blood of the Testament which God hath enjoined unto 
you. ... It was therefore necessary that the patterns of 
things in the heavens should be purified with these ; but the 
heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than these. ... 
So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.” 

And in this drama (the simile overwhelms me by its strange- 
ness; it is not my own) the forest tree and the little shrub are 
indispensable properties, while man, the first of created 
beings and the sponge, the lowest of all forms of animal life, 
each play their part in the death of Christ. He would not 
touch of the vinegar, when, at the outset, it had been mixed 
with gall, to make Him insensible. He drank of it gladly after 
He had drunk His cup of suffering to the dregs, and what He 
had said to the woman of Samaria at the well He may have 
whispered inaudibly to the good-natured soldier: “‘ Whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water, springing up into everlasting life.” 

Softly He spoke again: “It is finished.” 

He had been the central, if now and then hidden, figure in 
the Joyful Mysteries of bygone days—the Annunciation to 
the maid Mary of Divine Maternity in store; her Visit, 
bearing Him in her womb, to her cousin Elizabeth, when the 
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unborn John the Baptist, the Voie, leapt to greet the unborn 
Word; the Incarnation in the stable at Bethlehem when, 
while all things were in quiet silence, as the Book of Wisdom 
says, and that night was in the midst of her swift course, God’s 
Almighty Word leaped down from heaven out of His royal 
throne ; the Circumcision, when the first drop of His blood 
was shed to conform with the rules of His Church; and the 
Presentation in the Temple, when His immaculate mother 
had been purified and He redeemed Who should bring 
redemption. He had been the central figure in the recent 
Sorrowful Mysteries, the Agony in the Garden, the Scourging, 
the Crowning with thorns, the Cross-bearing and the 
Crucifixion. Now were the Glorious Mysteries to dawn like 
the day-spring from on high. On the threshold of His 
Resurrection and Ascension, the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and the opening of the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers, 
well might He say, with triumphant patience: “It 1s 
finished.” 

He was asking the question: ‘“‘ Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? this that is 
glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength P”’ and giving the answer, in the three words “It 
is finished”’: “I that speak in righteousness, Mighty to 
save.” 

“ Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments 
like him that treadeth in the wine-fat?” “I have trodden 
the wine-press alone, and of the people there was none with 
me.” 

The shadows and types of His oblation, the bloody sacrifices 
of the Temple, were fulfilled in His one, true, pure, immortal 
sacrifice ; should they continue to be offered they would be a 
pathetic anachronism. Man by a tree was exiled; man by a 
tree was saved. 

“Tt is finished,” He cried triumphantly, so that all who 
stood around could hear, and then, in soft tones vibrant with 
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joy, added: “‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
The dereliction was over. Just as the darkness was slowly 
melting away, so was the light filtering back into His heart, 
and flooding His being with joy. The hour was come; the 
hour to which He had looked forward even in the care-free 
days of childhood; every time his brown hands plucked a 
rose, and felt the prick of its thorns ; every time he hammered 
nails into wood, in his youth, or watched the crimson sun set 
over the eastern mountains at the end of a day of seeking 
the lost. He hung his head a little lower; a radiant smile of 
joy moved softly over His face, like a gentle ripple over deep 
waters; there was asharp intaking of breath, a gentle 
exhalation, and His Spirit was gone. A centurion thrust his 
lance into His side, and thereout flowed blood and water. 

Now this took place in a.p. 29, the fifteenth in the reign of 
Tiberius, on the Friday before the Paschal feast, which that 
year coincided with the Sabbath. 

At sunset on this Feast of the Passover, a lamb was slain 
for every household, roasted whole and eaten. Its blood was 
sprinkled on the altar. That was Friday evening. Saturday, 
up to six o’clock, was the Sabbath, when no man could work. 
On our Easter Sunday morning, “the morn after the 
Sabbath,” a priest would wave the first sheaf of harvest before 
the Lord. It was the month of Nisan, the first in the Jewish 
year. 

As Christ, the Christian Passover, the Lamb of God, died 
on the Cross, the outer court of the Temple was a shambles. 
The bleating of lambs without blemish, to be slain for 
thousands of households, smote the re-illumined Heavens 
with a melancholy sound. 

Holy men were poring, in the quiet of their chambers, over 
the tradition of the elders, stroking their long beards as they 
read the sayings of the Rabbis. 

Let us look on the roll which an old man holds with 
withered, shaking hands. He has read it every Passover 
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for many years. His family sits at his feet, even as he, a 
bright-eyed boy, had sat in his own childhood, in the long 
ago, to hear it read by the head of the family. 

His voice is frail and quavering, but his heart young enough 
to be thrilled by the familiar words : 

“The future Redemption will be as the first, therefore 
have our ancient fathers said, Israel was redeemed in the 
month Nisan, and in the self-same month shall the final 
redemption take place.” 

‘The days of Messiah will not be till the Passover draw 
nigh, as is said in Michaiah. According to the days of thy 
coming out of the land of Egypt will I show unto him 
matvellous things. They were delivered in the month 
Nisan, and in the same month, and indeed on the fourteenth 
day thereof, shall their future delivery occur.” 

“ And I will deliver them by My Word on the 15th day of 
the month Nisan.” 

When he had finished these prophecies he bade his children 
and kinsfolk stand and repeat the ancestral prayer, on the lips 
of Jewry to this day. 

“Deliver us O Lord from the ungodly in the first month 
of the year, even in the month Nisan in which redemption 
will be to thy people.” 

Then he reminded them of the teaching of the Fathers that, 
on this day, the fourteenth of Nisan, Abel had slain Cain his 
brother, the primal crime of humanity ; God had made His 
covenant with Abraham; Isaac was led up the Mount 
Moriah, with the wood on his shoulder, to be sacrificed ; 
Melchisedek, King and Priest of Salem, had offered bread and 
wine to the conquering Patriarch, returning from the rescue 
of Lot; Esau had bartered his birthright to Jacob for a mess 
of pottage ; Gideon had smitten the Midianites. 

He added his pious reflections in the silence of his circle, 
begging Jehovah to hasten the day, the great day of 
redemption, and to send His Chosen One to redeem His 
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people Israel, so that, if it were His holy will, He might see 
Him with his own fast-dimming eyes, ere he was gathered to 
the bosom of Abraham. 

But his words were suddenly cut short by a loud cry in the 
street. Someone was shouting from house to house, and 
his words were clear as a bell in the hush of a City partaking 
of the Passover: “‘ The great veil of the Temple is rent in 
twain. The way into the Holiest is open. The perpetual 
lamp has gone out. The golden candlestick by the table of 
shewbread is dead. Woe unto Israel. Woe! Woe! Woe!” 

The day had been turned into night, but the night turned 
night into day, a day on which, to copy the inspired and golden 
style of the Latin liturgy, Jesus Christ paid for us to the 
eternal Father the debt of Adam’s transgression; with his 
dear Blood wiped away the reproach of former offences, 
and sprinkling in a newer rite the doors of his faithful people, 
made them holy. 

A night such as that when the fathers, the children of Israel, 
were led forth out of Egypt, when God divided the sea and 
made them to pass over as on dry land. A night that with the 
fiery pillar purged away the darkness of the condemnation. 
A night whereby all that believe in Christ upon the face of all 
the earth, delivered from this naughty world and out of the 
shadow of death, are renewed unto grace, and made partakers 
of eternal life. A night wherein the bonds of death were 
loosed, and Christ, harrowing hell, rose again in triumph. 
For wherefore should man be born into this world, save 
that being born he might be redeemed? How wonderful 
then, O God, is thy loving-kindness unto thy children | 
Behold, what manner of love he hath bestowed upon us: 
who to redeem a servant, delivered up his only Son! O 
wonderful providence of Adam’s transgression, that by such 
a death sin might be done away !| O blessed iniquity, for whose 
redemption such a price was paid by such a Saviour! O 
night verily blessed, to thee alone that time and that hour 
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were made manifest, when our Saviour Christ rose again from 
death unto life ! 

A night whereof David said: Behold the night is as clear 
as the day: Then shall my night be turned into day. A night 
whose mystery put to flight the deeds of darkness, purged 
away sin, restored innocence to the fallen and gladness unto 
them that mourned ; a night that casteth out hatred, bringeth 
peace to all mankind, and boweth down mighty princes. A 
night, verily blessed, which did spoil the people of Egypt 
and magnified the Hebrews; wherein heaven and earth are 
joined, and mankind partaketh with the Godhead; a night 
whereon, as the candlestick in the Temple was put out, the 
lamp of Christendom was kindled, to shine forth without 
ceasing and vanquish the shades of darkness. 


i 
EPILOGUE 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE TEMPLE 


touching legend, which says that the old temple of 
Jerusalem has never been thrown down at all, but that 
angels and holy men have thrown over it a pall of dust, so 
that no wicked eyes may see it. Within its hallowed, unlit 
interior abide still the Ark of the Covenant, the Tables of the 
Law, given to Moses amid the awe-inspiring splendours of 
Mount Sinai, his rod and the golden pot of manna, the 
candlestick and the shewbread, with all the holy vessels. 
Within its silent, shadowy sanctuary, the legend says, 
Elijah daily offers sacrifice, because the whole round world 
cannot exist without it, and he looks, weeping and wailing, 
to the time when the Lord shall turn again the captivity of 
Zion. In that glad day shall all the stones be found where 
they used to be, and the Holy of Holies will glitter with a new 
beauty. Then, on the holy hill which now lifts up to Heaven 
the hidden temple, as if it were a chalice cupping an imperish- 
able, unseen oblation, shall be commingled the sternness of 
Mount Sinai, the beauty of Mount Tabor, and the excellency 
of Mount Carmel. Then will Messiah come, with the crown 
of David, and restore the Kingdom to Israel, while all the 
oceans of the world will lap the shores of the Holy Land with 
waves full of jewels, gathered up from the deeps. 
It is, indeed, a wild and wonderful tradition, marvellous 
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in that, in the ruin of the sensible reality, the idea abides 
imperishable. 

“It is impossible to realize,” says a traveller, “the effect 
produced by a building longer and higher than York Cathedral, 
standing on a solid mass of masonry almost equal in height to 
the tallest of church spires.” It is certainly impossible for a 
Gentile to realize the love of the Hebrew for the City built 
on a Hill; rich beyond computation in its appointments ; 
murmurous with their history ; redolent with their devotion 
and joys and sorrows ; the pattern of Heaven. 

And what a history! When it grew from the tabernacle 
of David, into the Temple of Solomon, and drew by its 
fame the Queen of Sheba, and many kings and princes, to 
bring presents, then indeed was fulfilled the vow of the 
Psalmist: “‘I will not climb within the tabernacle of mine 
house: nor climb up into my bed; I will not suffer mine 
eyes to sleep, nor mine eyelids to slumber: neither the temples 
of my head to take any rest; until J find out a place for the 
temple of the Lord: an habitation for the mighty God of 
Jacob.” 

In David’s time alone the contributions of the people 
exceeded six million eight hundred thousand pounds, while 
David’s own collection of treasure amounted to eight hundred 
and eighty-nine millions of pounds sterling. The gold with 
which Solomon overlaid “the most holy place””—a room 
thirty-eight feet square—amounted to more than thirty- 
eight millions sterling, a million pounds to each square foot. 
Such vast resources had been accumulated from the time of 
Moses, by votive offerings, of cash and kind, and were a 
perennial income, seventy-six thousand pounds a year alone 
coming from the half-shekel Temple tribute paid by every 
male Israelite of age. 

At the dedication of the temple every ceremony breathed 
immutability. ‘ This shall be my rest for ever: here will I 
dwell, for I have a delight therein,” was the divine benison 
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falling like the dew of Hermon upon every stone and precious 
relic. The hereditary and elected heads of tribes, clans and 
sub-divisions, with the priesthood in its every grade, were 
there to welcome the tabernacle of curtains brought from 
Gibeon. With awe and joy the Levites, following the rules 
drawn up on Mount Sinai nearly five hundred years before, 
bore on their shoulders the brazen serpent, the tabernacle 
raised in Zion by David. The sinuous pageant, of chanting 
choirs and dancing maidens, as it at length reached Mount 
Moriah, gave the thrilled populace a new conception of the 
beauty of worship. The interior of the Holy of Holies was 
seen for the first and perhaps the last time since the day of 
Moses, as the Ark was laid on the rock within. Tears were 
wept, because, among the venerable relics, were missing, for 
ever, the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron and the golden 
censer, lost in the wild confusion of the war with the 
Philistines, but the Tables of the Law were safe. Under the 
wings of the over-arching cherubim in the Holy of Holies, 
to be seen only once a year by one man, the high-priest, the 
Ark would now abide inviolate, the very shrine of Jehovah, 
hard by the ancient altar of incense and the table of the shew- 
bread. 

As the air was laden with the refrain “ For He is good, for 
his mercy endureth for ever,”’ the Divine Presence descended 
like a cloud of benediction, filling the house so that the 
priests could not stand to minister, and Solomon, high priest 
and king in one, blest the people; and, kneeling before the 
altar with outstretched arms, uttered a sublime prayer, that 
whatsoever troubles might come upon them, as individuals 
of a nation, at home or in far-off lands, God would hear and 
answer the cries directed to His Holy Hill. 

The dedication burnt itself into the memories of those who 
took part in its solemnizing, for it was an event which assured 
them that the great Jehovah was as near as when, to their 
forefathers, He was a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
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fire by night. They were one with the multitude who had 
knelt at the foot of Sinai. The curtain of the centuries was 
drawn aside, so that their ears could hear and their lips echo 
the songs of Miriam and the hosts of Israel, at the great 
deliverance out of the land of Egypt. Yet, in the fullness of 
time, the King of Babylon was to send Nebuzaradan, the 
general of his army, to Jerusalem, to plunder and destroy it, 
burn the royal palace and carry away captive the people of 
Israel. In the eleventh year of King Zedekiah did the land 
ring with the tramp of his marching armies, and he pillaged 
the Temple, whose treasures, and the Ark, he carried away ; 
and he set fire to it in the fifth month, on the first day of the 
month, in the eleventh year of the reign of Zedekiah, and in 
the eighteenth year of King Nebuchadnezzar. He overthrew 
the Holy City to its foundations. Four hundred and twenty 
yeats this glorious Temple had stood, a token of God’s 
presence among His people ; but now His Presence had faded 
out of their hearts, and for their sins was withdrawn His 
blessing. Henceforward their plaintive hymnody was to 
echo, not in the hallowed corners of their Temple, now no 
more, but by the waters of Babylon, where they sat down and 
wept. 

Buried in ruin, the haunt of owl and bat, the Temple was 
to lie, for the space of fifty-two years, till the first years of 
Cyrus, who gave the Jews permission to return to Jerusalem 
to rebuild it. Twenty years after the captivity it was finished 
and dedicated, though many had been the interruptions 
and prohibitions, and poor, even in its splendour, did it 
compare with its predecessor. Many of the old men felt that 
deeply, though their hearts were eased of sorrow. They had 
felt it at the laying of the foundations, when “ many of the 
priests and Levites and chief of the fathers, who were ancient 
men, that had seen the first house, when the foundation of 
this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice ; 
and many shouted aloud for joy. So that the people could 
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not discern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the 
weeping of the people: for the people shouted with a loud 
shout, and the noise was heard afar off.” So, again, at the 
second dedication. 
They wept, those aged patriots wept ; 
The fame of vanquished years, 
And burning thoughts, which long had slept, 
Now melted them to tears ; 


They well remembered Salem’s state 
Ere Babel laid it desolate. 


They saw the second Temple rise, 
But far less fair and bright ; 
And e’en their age enfrozen eyes 
Dropped sorrow at the sight : 
They thought of many a vanquished scene— 
Of what they were, and what had been. 


Captivity had been their lot 
For many a lonely day ; 
Yet Salem cannot be forgot, 
Or memory pass away ; 
1And memory told the tale too well, 
For which their bitter tear-drops fell. 


The Temple of Zerubbabel, built at the instigation of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, under his leadership, 
followed, as nearly as possible, the lines of its predecessor. 
But only one golden lampstand illuminated the Holy Place 
instead of ten in the former Temple, and the Table of Shew- 
bread took the place of the Altar of cedar. No effort was 
made to construct another Ark, and thus the Most Holy 
Place was empty. Between the two divisions of the sanctuary 
hung a splendid veil, in place of the old partition wall. An 
inner and an outer court took the place of the one in the 
former, The altar was of unhewn stone in place of brass. 


1 H. Rogers. 
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This Temple was spoiled in 168 s.c. by Antiochus IV, who 
crowned a series of sacrileges by setting up therein an Altar 
to Zeus Olympius, which offence Judas the Maccabee, when 
he recaptured Jerusalem three years later, purged away, and 
made new furniture, a fresh altar of incense, a table of shew- 
bread, the seven-branched candlestick and other holy vessels. 
The polluted stones were changed for new ones, and the 
Temple was re-dedicated. And so, with minor additions and 
alterations, to make the Temple hill stronger, it remained until 
Herod raised the magnificent pile which greeted the bright 
eyes of the boy Christ, when He first went up to Jerusalem. 

In the eighteenth year of his reign Herod, masterful and 
merciless, murderer of his wife Mariamne and his own 
children, slayer of the Holy Innocents, powerful ruler of the 
Jews, lover of Greece, a man of force and long vision, and 
of hasty, cruel passions, but well trusted by Rome, overcame 
the suspicions of his subjects and began to rebuild the Temple 
of Zerubbabel. Building was his hobby. 

Hellenism was the order of the day, so he built amphi- 
theatres, patronized the Greek games and promoted Greek 
culture. He built cities and gave them Roman names, as he 
was obliged to work in the interest of Rome. He was sincere, 
too, in his wish to please the Jews, sought to help the Dis- 
persion—faithful Hebrews dwelling out of their Fatherland— 
and conceived great things for Judaism. Of Idumzan stock, 
they taunted him for being a half-Jew, failing to realize the 
supreme service he gave them as an efficient, if cruel, local 
ruler. When he died, after a long reign, from 37 B.C. to A.D. 4, 
they petitioned the Emperor for direct local rule, which, 
because it was made of iron, entered into the soul of 
Judaism. 

He found it difficult to gain their permission to rebuild the 
Temple, but they were soon to see, on grudgingly giving it, 
that he intended no half-measures. The Temple proper was 
rebuilt by a thousand specially trained and skilled priests 
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within eighteen months, but the rest took many years to 
finish, was finished, indeed, only a few years before the final 
catastrophe, shortly to be described. The outer courts and 
cloisters, known as “the court of the Gentiles,” beyond 
which no Gentile might venture, on pain of death, was in 
size some twenty-six acres, and contained the climax of 
Herod’s architectural wizardry, a number of superb colon- 
nades. It was in these outer courts that the money-changers 
had their tables and beasts for sacrifice were sold. 

The sanctuary began with a series of walls, buildings and 
courts which rose in successive terraces in the north part of 
the great enclosure. Into it only Jews might enter, and a 
great wall, pierced by nine gateways, made it a strong fortress. 
The gates, overt which were built massive towers, were 
covered with gold and silver, with the exception of one, the 
Corinthian gate, made of Corinthian brass. They were 
twenty cubits high by ten wide, a cubit being the length of a 
man’s arm from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger, in 
practice some twenty-two inches. 

Through the Beautiful gate, where Peter and John were to 
heal the man lame from his mother’s womb, who sat among 
a horde of beggars, beseeching alms, the Court of the Women 
was come to, the regular place of assembly for worship. One 
reads in the first chapter of St. Luke how, while Zacharias 
was ovetcome at the altar by a vision, “ the whole multitude 
of the people were praying without at the time of incense.” 
Along by the pillars which supported a gallery were thirteen 
boxes shaped like trumpets, known as the “treasuty.”” Into 
one of them Christ saw a poor widow woman cast two mites, 
the whole of her earthly substance, a mite being half a 
farthing. Worshippers could see, uninterruptedly, through 
an enormous gateway, richly plated with gold and silver, the 
altar and Temple proper. The altar of burnt offerings, of 
unhewn stone, forty-seven feet square, was the first object at 
which, whether from the women’s galleries or the elevation 
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of the western court, worshippers would gaze with awe. To 
its north was the space where sacrificial victims were 
slaughtered and prepared for offering. Nearby the altar was 
the Laver, where the priests made their ablutions. 

Beyond the great altar rose the Temple itself, a gleaming 
mass of white marble and gold. Its porch was reached by 
twelve steps, and was ninety-six cubits in height. Its “ great 
door,” covered with gold, was draped by a rich Babylonian 
veil, its lintel was adorned by a golden vine of enormous 
size. The hall within was divided between “ the holy place ” 
and “the most holy place.” ‘This would correspond, in a 
rough way, to the quire and sanctuary of a Christian church, 
with, shall we say, a hidden altar behind its high altar, for, at 
the very extremity, was “the holy of holies,” completely 
screened from view by a double curtain embroidered in 
colours, known as “ the veil of the Temple.” 

The furniture of “the holy place” remained unaltered. 
The altar of incense stood before the veil. The seven- 
branched golden lamp-stand dispelled the shadows with its 
mellow radiance. The table of shewbread, the prototype of 
the Christian Eucharist, stood opposite. The lamp-stand and 
the table of shewbread were among the spoils carried by Titus 
to Rome when this Temple was no more, and may be seen 
among the sculptures of the Arch of Titus. In “the most 
holy place ” there stood a solitary stone, on which the high 
priest, who alone might enter the innermost shrine, deposed 
the censer on the Day of Atonement. 

‘* All in all,” says a minute describer, “ Herod’s Temple 
was well worthy of a place among the architectural wonders 
of the world. One has but to think of the extraordinary 
height and strength of the outer retaining walls, parts of which 
still claim our admiration, and of the wealth of art and orna- 
ment lavished upon the porticoes and buildings. The artistic 
effect was further heightened by the succession of marble- 
paved terraces and courts, rising each above and within the 
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other, from the outer court to the Temple floor. For once we 
may entirely credit the Jewish historian when he tells us that 
from a distance the whole resembled a snow-covered moun- 
tain, and that the light reflected from the gilded porch 
dazzled the spectator like ‘ the sun’s own rays.’ ” 

Undoubtedly Josephus, historian of the Jews, did not 
exaggerate when he wrote: “The outward face of the 
Temple in its front wanted nothing that was likely to surprise 
either men’s minds or their eyes ; for it was covered all over 
with plates of gold of great weight, and, at the first rising of 
the sun, reflected back a very fiery splendour.” 

The Galilean pilgrims must have been shocked, therefore, 
when, on going out of the Temple with Christ (who loved 
it with all the devotion of a pious Jew), and saying : “‘ Master, 
see what manner of stones and what buildings are here!” 
He replied: “ Seest thou these great buildings ? there shall 
not be left one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down.” 

The prophecy must have seemed incredible, but was to be 
literally fulfilled within the lifetime of many of them. There 
is no doubt, as we read Christ’s warnings in the light of after- 
events, that He foresaw the destruction of the Temple and the 
Holy City to be an earthly judgment upon the Jewish Church 
for its rejection and cruel treatment of Him, the Messiah. 

As He sat upon the Mount of Olives, quietly talking with a 
group of His disciples, they pressed Him for details. Then 
He spoke of wats and rumours of wars, and said: “ But 
when ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, standing where it ought not, then let 
them that be in Judza flee to the mountains [He was thinking 
of the caves and recesses there, which had often been hiding- 
places for the Israelites in times of persecution]: but woe to 
them that are with child, and to those that give suck in those 
days! And pray ye that your flight be not in the winter. For 
in those days shall be affliction, such as was not from the 
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beginning of the creation which God created unto this time, 
neither shall be.” 

It was undoubtedly prevision of judgment in store for 
the blasphemous treatment to be meted out to Him which 
made Him utter the wild lament, murmurous with eternal 
sorrow: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 

It was implicit in His doleful words on the Via Crucis: 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves, and for your children. For, behold, the days are 
coming, in the which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, 
and the wombs that never bare, and the paps which never 
gave suck. Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, 
Fall on us ; and to the hills, Cover us.” 

There is more in His lament than a prophet’s sorrow over 
a religion, symbolized by the Temple, soon, by the ruthless 
turn of events, to be void of vocation, like a vessel at anchor, 
waiting all down the ages for a Captain to come, who had 
come, and been turned away as an impostor, and been obliged 
to construct and charter another Ark of Salvation. The 
lament breathed the grief of a patriot, too, who loved every 
turn and twist of the narrow roads of the City, every stone 
of its hallowed House. He must have felt as an Englishman 
would [and more] over a destruction of Westminster Abbey. 

The great crime of history was inescapable. The bells of 
the Temple were soon to chime the passing of the Nazarene, 
killed like a common criminal on the gibbet of a tree. Queer 
things were to happen within its precincts. As He yielded up 
the ghost, after they that passed by had reviled Him, wagging 
their heads and saying: “* Thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it in three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son 
of God come down from the cross,’ while the chief priest 
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mocked and said, ‘ He trusted in God; let him deliver him 
now, if he will have him,’ the veil of the temple was tent in 
twain from the top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, 
and the rocks rent; and the graves were opened; and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city 
and appeared unto many.” 

The tending of the veil was a strange, bewildering incident. 
Men might doubt the evidence of their senses, or the testimony 
of their friends, as touching the supernatural appearances of 
departed saints, but the sudden tearing of the veil from top to 
bottom was a fact, not a fantasy, and one that could not be 
hushed up. ‘True, there had been an earthquake, but the 
Temple still smiled securely in golden magnificence at the 
Heavens, serene, unshaken. Why, then, had the sacred 
curtain divided in its midst? To the disciples of Christ, as 
they looked back upon the strange event, it meant but one 
thing, namely that they were no longer excluded by a veil 
from the sanctuary; that the earthly types were fulfilled ; 
that Redemption was won by better sacrifices than the blood 
of goats and calves. 

Was the Temple rending its clothes in grief over the death 
of the Messiah Jewry had finally rejected ? Was it testifying 
to its own doom, as an empty husk, a hollow shrine, an 
anachronism, while the disciples were about to enter upon 
their spring-tide of hope and joy, “having . . . boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way . . . through the veil, that is to say his flesh ” P 

In the earliest days of the nascent Church, we are told, 
a great company of the priests were obedient to the faith. 
They had not seen the risen Christ. What convinced them 
Argument P But since when have life-long adherents to the 
tenets of a strict religion been drawn away by argument ? 
Must it not have been the memory of a veil mysteriously 
rent in twain on a dark day when men went about with 
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lamps, a veil which a child’s hand could have drawn aside, 
but whose frail texture was as effectual a barrier as a wall of 
steel P Why had it been transformed into a gate of entrance ? 
No human hand, no earthly convulsion, assuredly, had opened 
the way to the mercy seat. It had not fallen to pieces with 
age, nor was the rent other than a clean and straight tear, 
made by an invisible hand; rent, too, from the top to the 
bottom, mystery within a mystery. Had some wicked men 
gained entrance, a thing itself incredible, they could have 
taken no ladders without being seen and apprehended. But 
the curtain was fully rent from the top to the bottom, not 
from side to side, or upwards and partially. From whence, 
then, could the rending have come but Heaven? Nor was 
that all. The veil had been rent at three in the afternoon, the 
time, precisely, of the evening sacrifice, when a lamb was 
slain and laid upon the fiery altar of brass, at the very moment, 
they could not but remember, when the Nazarene had 
expired on the cross without the gates of the Holy City. The 
veil was rent, then, when the Temple was thronged with 
officiating ministers. It was an appalling occurrence and 
unforgettable. Veils had been torn away, or torn down, 
but never rent, as if in witness of blasphemy. They 
remembered how Solomon had made for the Temple of Mount 
Moriah a “ veil of blue, and purple, and crimson, and fine 
linen, and wrought cherubim thereon,” thicker, finer and 
larger than the veil which had hung in the Tabernacle. 
It had never been drawn aside fully, yet after the Crucifixion 
it hung in two disconsolate halves, fully visible to the 
shocked people. Even on the Day of Atonement every 
year the priest had dared only draw aside a small portion of it, 
sufficient to let him go through. No priest, or Levite, or 
Israelite had ventured to go within its frightening folds. 
They might, had they done so, have met God face to face and 
died a death more awful than that of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram, whom the earth had swallowed up for the sin of 
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presumption. True, in different ages the rude hands of 
conquering, infidel Babylonians, Persians, Grecians and 
Romans had taken it away, but that was understandable. 
Their sin had led to the withdrawal of God’s Presence, then, 
even as sorrow moved them each time to hang another veil, 
to hide the glory of God from man and the shame of man 
from God. But they were now a righteous nation. ‘True, 
too, when they thought upon it, the insignificance and poverty 
of a mere curtain where one would expect, within that massive, 
magnificent edifice, a gate of glistening gold, betokened its 
transitoriness, as if a day might dawn when all could go within, 
led by the high priest, and rejoice in the beauty of God. Had 
that day, then, come? Was it in some obscure way bound 
up with this Jesus of Nazareth, Who His disciples now 
declared, was risen from the dead, Whose body, certainly, had 
mysteriously vanished from the sepulchre ? 

These, and such-like thoughts, sapped the convictions of 
many, and predisposed them to become Christians, while some 
they inflamed to a deeper hate and opposition. 


It was the tenth of August, A.D. 70, the anniversary of the 
day on which the King of Babylon had destroyed the Temple 
of Solomon. It was 1,131 years, seven months and fifteen days 
from the building of that glorious edifice, and from the 
building of the second Temple in the times of Cyrus the 
Persian, 639 years and forty-five days. The grey, grim 
dawn spread over the noble building like a pall over a coffin. 
Very soon not one stone would be left upon another, though 
that was inconceivable, both to the besieged Jews, who during 
terrible years of warfare with the Romans had fought like 
wild beasts, and the Romans, led by the great general Titus. 

Dark and dreadful were the deeds done in that dread citadel 
during the siege. From time to time some escaped to the 
Romans, having swallowed their precious things, but if the 
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Jews suspected anyone of planning to escape, they killed him, 
and sometimes, when such had escaped, Arabians and Syrians 
in the Romans’ camp fell upon and killed him, hoping to 
find gold in his body. This angered Titus, who throughout 
had behaved with restraint and humanity, and seemed to have 
the blessing of God, because the wells without the city, 
which had been empty when the Jews held them, gave 
abundance of water as soon as the Romans gained them. 
Appalling were the sufferings of the besieged. The 
soldiers roved about like wolves in search of food, while 
the populace fed often on offal, and if they found nothing 
would torture those whom they suspected of hiding it. Wives 
would snatch food from husbands and children from parents, 
mothers from their babes. One instance will suffice to 
illustrate fully the condition of the besieged Jews. There was 
a woman named Mary, of a noble and wealthy house, who had 
been robbed of all her possessions, and was grievously 
tormented by hunger. Unable at length to bear it, she took 
her child from her bosom and placed it in an oven. When 
it was roasted she ate half herself and put the other half by. 
Soldiers, prowling round in search of food, and drawn by the 
smell, threatened to kill her unless she disclosed her secret 
store. Then she cried: “I have kept a goodly portion for 
you,” and uncovered the remains of her sinister feast, saying : 
“ Eat ye, even as I have eaten. Why should ye be softer than 
a woman or more merciful than a mother? But if perchance 
ye have a scruple, and will not eat of my sacrifice, then as I 
have eaten the half, so may ye leave me that which remains.” 
But the soldiers departed trembling. This evil deed was 
noised abroad and came to the ears of Titus, who protested 
that it was not of his doing, for he had offered peace to the 
Jews, and promised them pardon and government according 
to their own laws, which they in their madness had refused, 
confident in the strength of their Temple, the house of prayer 
in the time of Christ a den of thieves, and now a military 
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fortress. They preferred to feed on grass and refuse, so 
deeply did they hate the Romans, and as for the agonised 
populace, they were wholly in the hands of the soldiers. 
Many died now of hunger, their closing eyes fixed upon the 
Temple, as if the great Jehovah, Lord God of Battles, slept 
there and might at any moment awaken, to rescue His chosen 
People ; and their dead bodies lay in the streets or the houses, 
for there was no one to bury them, until, the inconvenience 
and stench growing so great, the soldiers cast them over the 
heights into the valleys below. 

Every man turned against his brother upon the least 
provocation, and thus even the high priest Matthias was 
killed, with his sons, being suspected of purposing to betray 
the city, and his prayer, that he might be slain first, so as not 
to see his sons die, was refused, but they were put to death 
before his eyes. The leader, John, whose fury knew no 
bounds, and whom all dreaded as a ruthless man, now took 
the hallowed vessels of the Temple and melted them down 
for coinage, and gave the priests’ sacred wine and oil to the 
common soldiers. 

Titus, furiously besieging the city by night and day, eager 
to save the people from further suffering and slaughter, for 
he knew well what straits they were in, and what evils were 
hourly committed by his demented enemies, now spoke to 
John and many of the nobles, by an interpreter, saying : 
“Dost thou not know that we have always held this Temple 
sacted, which thou hast defiled with slaughter, setting 
certain boundaries, which if any stranger overpassed it was 
lawful for you to put him to death P And now I swear to you 
by the gods of my country that if ye will take another place 
for your fighting, no Roman shall come near to the Temple.” 
But the rebels supposed that he spoke out of fear, and would 
not hearken. 

And now the Jews, seeing the tide of warfare creep daily 
nearer, set fire to the cloister, between the Temple and the 
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Tower of Antony, thinking that would advantage them; 
and the famine was so great that they ate the vilest things, 
their girdles and sandals, and the leather thongs from their 
shields, while grass and leaves were worth much silver. The 
Romans were in possession, now, of the great Court of the 
Gentiles. Blazing torches were put to the gates; the silver 
plates soon heated, the wood kindled, and the Temple became 
engirdled by a ring of fire. It was evident to all, attackers and 
attacked alike, that the Temple must fall. Titus, anxious 
to save it, called a Council of War, “and then put to it the 
question whether he ought to destroy so grand a structure as 
the Temple. Some thought that a sacred building, more 
famous than any that stood upon the earth, ought not to be 
destroyed. If it were preserved, it would be a proof of 
Roman moderation ; if destroyed, it would brand the empire 
for ever with the stigma of cruelty. On the other hand there 
wete some, and among these Titus himself, who considered 
that the destruction of the Temple was an absolute necessity, 
if there was to be a complete eradication of the Jewish and 
Christian religions. These superstitions, opposed as they 
were to each other, had sprung from the same origin; the 
Christians had come forth from among the Jews ; remove the 
root and the stem would speedily perish.” 

So speaks a Christian writer in the fourth century, quoting 
(some suppose) from one of the lost books of the History of 
Tacitus, but as Josephus throughout shows Titus as anxious 
to spare the Temple we may suppose him to have been in two 
minds at this stage, of which the milder one triumphed. 

The motning of the roth of August, a dark anniversary 
which every Jew abhorred, passed by, and the summer 
evening sunshine bathed the snow-white walls and glittering 
pinnacles of the Temple in a warm but transient benediction. 
Titus retired to rest. His soldiers, knowing that next day 
would see the last, grand assault upon the stout walls and then, 
undoubtedly, victory, glory and spoil, lay down to rest. 
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They were rudely awakened by a terrible cry, more like the 
shriek of a wild beast than the voice of a man. The camp 
sprang to arms, as a Jew staggered in, haggard and gaunt, 
and with despair in his eyes. He held his hands up to Heaven 
in horror. ‘‘ The Temple, the Temple of our Fathers, is on 
fire,” he cried, and then his voice was drowned by the clamour 
of the soldiers. 

It was the Romans’ doing, for some of the besieged had 
sallied forth to attack a contingent engaged in extinguishing 
the flames in the cloister, had been driven back and followed 
to the door of the Temple. There a Roman soldier, disobey- 
ing orders, had climbed on the shoulders of one of his 
comrades, and thrust a blazing brand into a small gilded door 
on the north side of the chambers in the outer building. 
The flames sprang up at once. 

Titus rushed to the scene at all speed, and cried to his 
soldiers to quench the fire, if they could, but his voice was 
drowned by the clamour, and his men, out of control, ignored 
his gestures. As the fire made a way for them into the 
Temple they rushed onwards, many of them perishing in a 
fierce and final hand-to-hand struggle with the despairing 
Jews, who were resolved, now their Temple was pierced, 
to die in combat. The carnage was awful, fora great multitude 
of the people had taken refuge there, and were now slain 
in thousands, lying heaped like sacrifices round the altar, 
while their blood flowed down the steps in a hideous stream. 

Titus, unable to control his soldiers, entered with some 
of his officers into the Holy Place, as yet unreached by the 
flames. He stood amazed at its tranquil beauty, and deter- 
mined to save so hallowed and noble an interior. Yet even 
as he stood in thought one of his soldiers thrust a lighted 
torch between the hinges of the door and the flames, seizing 
upon the wood hungrily, rapidly spread and filled the place 
with smoke, so that Titus was compelled to retreat. The 
soldiers forced their way in, greedy to lay their hands on the 
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immense riches they thought were stored there, as they saw 
the walls of gold gleam in the flames. 

“It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman,” writes Dean 
Milman, “ what was it to the Jew P The whole summit of the 
hill which commanded the city blazed like a volcano. One 
after another the buildings fell in with a tremendous crash, 
and were swallowed up in the fiery abyss. The roofs of cedar 
were like sheets of flame: the gilded pinnacles shone like 
spikes of red light: the gate towers sent up tall columns of 
flame and smoke. The neighbouring hills were lighted-up ; 
and dark groups of people were seen watching in horrible 
anxiety the progress of the destruction: the walls and 
heights of the upper city were crowded with faces, some pale 
with the agony of despair, others scowling unavailing 
vengeance. The shouts of the Roman soldiery, as they ran 
to and fro, and the howlings of the insurgents who were 
perishing in the flames, mingled with the roaring of the 
conflagration and the thundering sound of falling timbers. 
The echoes of the mountains replied or brought back the 
shrieks of the people on the heights; all along the walls 
resounded screams and wailings ; and men, who were dying 
of famine, rallied their remaining strength to utter a cry of 
anguish and desolation.” 

It was the end, the death-agony of the Holy City, wounded 
in its very heart. Dawn came, revealing the unutterable 
desolation of the scene. The holy and beautiful Temple was no 
more. The standards of the Roman army rose among its ruins. 

“The Romans, indeed,” says Josephus, thinking that the 
Temple being burnt, it profited nothing to save that which 
was left, set fire to all the buildings that were round about it, 
so that two only of the gates were left, and these also they 
afterwards destroyed. The treasury also was burnt, in which 
there was treasure that could not be counted, and garments 
without number, and ornaments, and, indeed, all the riches 
of the nation of the Jews. And now there remained one 
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cloister of the Outer Court, in which were gathered many 
women and children, and a mixed multitude of men, six 
thousand in all. And to this, before Titus gave any command- 
ment in the matter, the soldiers in their fury set fire; and 
these all perished. Now the cause why they were all gathered 
together in the cloister was this. A certain false prophet had 
said, ““ Hear the word of the Lord. Go ye up into the Temple, 
and the Lord shall give you there signs of deliverance.” 
And, indeed, the seditious suborned many false prophets to 
speak to the people, saying that the Lord would help them, 
that they might not go over to the Romans. 

“Yet were there many manifest signs and portents by which 
the desolation to come was signified; but they would not 
believe or understand. For they were as men smitten with 
madness, and blinded both in eyes and heart; and heeded 
not the tokens of God. For, first of all, there stood over the 
city a star that had the form of a sword, and a comet that 
ceased not to burn for the space of a whole year. Also before 
the beginning of the year, when the people were assembled 
for the Passover, on the eighth day of the month Nisan, at 
the ninth hour of the night, there shone round about the 
temple and the altar a light as great as the light of noonday ; 
and this endured for the space of half an hour. This thing 
the unlearned took for a sign of good things to come; but 
the Scribes judged that it portended the evils which indeed 
came to pass afterwards. A heifer also in the same feast, 
when the priest was leading it to the altar for sacrifice, brought 
forth a lamb in the midst of the Temple. Also the door of 
the Holy Place, looking to the westward, being wholly of 
bronze, and-of a very great weight, so that when it was shut 
in the evening, twenty men could scarce move it, and which 
had bolts of iron, and posts of stone in one piece, driven 
very deep into a threshold of stone, was found open of its 
own accord about the sixth hour of the night. Which thing 
the keepers of the Temple ran and told to the captain, and he, 
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coming with the others was scarcely able to shut it. This also 
seemed to the ignorant and unlearned a very excellent sign 
that God had opened to the people a gate of good things ; 
signified by it, that the Temple, having been safe heretofore, 
now opened its gates to the enemy, and that desolation was 
about to come uponit. Also on certain days after the festival 
there appeared a thing so marvellous as to be beyond belief, but 
that it was related by many that saw it with their own eyes. 
Before the setting of the sun there were seen chariots driven 
across the sky, and hosts of armed men setting themselves 
in order of battle, and surrounding cities. And on the day 
of Pentecost, when the priests entered the Temple at night 
to do after the manner of their office, they heard the sound 
as of many feet and the voice as of a great multitude saying, 
LET US GO HENCE.” 

On that sorrowful day was fulfilled a certain saying. ‘‘ The 
Temple and the City shall be taken when the shape of the 
Temple shall be four-square,” it ran, as it came to be when the 
Tower of Antony was taken and destroyed. And now only 
the Upper City, in which were some impregnable towers, 
remained to be taken, into which had gone an immense 
number of people, the war having come upon Jerusalem 
suddenly when it was teeming with Jews who had come up 
to the Passover. There were, too, a number of the priests 
who had climbed on to the wall of the Temple and would 
not come down. 

Among the latter was a boy tormented with thirst, who 
cried to the Roman guards to help him down. They took 
pity on him, and gave him drink, and he filled a pitcher full. 
To their surprise he suddenly took to his heels, with the 
pitcher, and escaped into the ruined city. But the last throes 
of tesistance were soon over. The towers were foolishly 
deserted for caverns, in which the fugitives were caught. The 
Roman soldiers, contrary in some instances to orders, em- 
barked upon a further frenzy of massacre. John of Gischala, 
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Simon and many captives, those who were strongest and most 
beautiful, were despatched to Rome, to perish in the arena, 
the helpless prey of wild beasts, or victims of one another in 
combat. Jerusalem was levelled to the ground, except the 
three highest towers and part of a wall, left standing as a 
warning and a token. 

When all were assembled in Rome there was held a magnifi- 
cent review. “ Of all the spoils of war that were borne in 
triumph,” says Josephus, “the richest and most beautiful 
were they that had been taken from the Temple at Jerusalem, 
among which was a table of gold of many talents in weight, 
and a candlestick of gold, having seven branches... and after 
the candlestick the Book of the Law. After all the spoils 
came the Emperor Vespasian, and next to Vespasian was Titus 
his son. With these also went Domitian; and in this array 
they came to the Temple of Jupiter of the Capitol. After this 
Vespasian built a Temple of Peace ; and in this he laid up the 
vessels that had been taken from the Temple.” 

Over this wept Jewry, its sorrowful age-long wanderings 
begun, its beautiful Temple gone for ever, its holy things 
consecrated to a heathen god; but Christians, though they 
mourned in concert, were consoled by the conviction that the 
golden candlestick had already been dimmed by the True 
Light it typified ; the table with the shewbread fulfilled in the 
Christian altar and the Bread of Heaven; the silver trumpets 
silenced by the joyful tidings of the Gospel ; that the Kingdom 
of God was taken from the Jews only to be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof; that the Lord had visited 
His Temple, or ever tlie Romans destroyed it. 

Two sacred things were laid up in the Palace. One was the 
Book of the Law. It mattered little, perhaps, for the Law was 
written in the hearts and published in the lives of the Jews. 
The other was she veil of the Temple, the shroud of the Jewish 
religion and, by reason of its rent, the birth robe of the 
Christian Church, of which Cardinal Newman has written : 
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A Temple there has been upon earth; a spiritual 
Temple, made up of living stones; a Temple, as I may 
say, composed of souls | a Temple with God for its light, 
and Christ for its priest; with wings of angels for its 
arches, with saints and teachers for its pillars, and with 
worshippers for its pavement. Such a Temple has been 
on earth ever since the Gospel was first preached. This 
unseen, sectet, mysterious, spiritual Temple exists every- 
where throughout the kingdom of Christ, in all places. 
.. . Wherever there is faith and love this Temple is ; 
faith and love, with the name of Christ, are as heavenly 
charms and spells to make present to us this divine 
Temple in every part of Christ’s kingdom... . 

Such was the Church in its beginning... . They were 
come into the mystical Zion, and to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to innumerable hosts of angels, and to the 
spirits of the just. There needed not bright gold, nor 
precious gems, nor costly array for those who had what 
was greater—who had the Temple. It was right and 
fitting to have these valuable things, but it was not 
necessary. .. . A spiritual Temple in every sense 
immeasurably transcends a material Temple, be it 
never so magnifical. 
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Samaria, 78, 166, 172 
woman of, 261 
Samson, 138 
Samuel, 108, 109, 111 
annoints David, 120, 131 
Sanhedrin, 199, 200 
composition of, 201 
origin, powers, 202, 217, 223 
Sapia, 247 
Saracens, 258 
Sarai (Sarah), Chap. III 
Sargon, 20 
Saul, throughout Chap. IX, 120, 
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Sceptre, 205 
Scourging, 262 
Scribes, 229, 246, 285 
Second dedication, 271 
Temple, 271, 279 
Seir, 46, 89 
Seirah, 82 
Semites, 20 
Poe ips brazen, 269 
Seth, 237 
Shamash, 20, throughout Chap. III 
Shamgar, 89 
Shaphat, 168 
Shaw of Dunfermline, Lord, 200, 
217, 221 
Sheaf of harvest, 263 
Shechem (the place), 62 
Shelah, 72, 73 
Sheol, 167, 250 
Shewbread, 265, 267, 269, 271, 
272, 274, 287 
Shiloh, 205 
Shinar, 29 
Shittim, 77 
Sichem, 33 
Siddim. See Dead Sea 
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Simeon, 63, 251 

Simon, a Cyrenean, 239, 240 

Simon Peter, 215 

Sinai, 31, 89, 101, 133, 267, 269, 
270 

Sindona, 212, 213 

Sion, 136 

Sisera, throughout Chap. VII 

Sodom, throughout Chap. III, 74, 
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Solomon, 95, 96 

birth of, 136 

old age, 137 

141, 145, throughout Chap. XII, 
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Sop, 208 
Sorcerers, 106 
Spikenard, 203 
Sponge, 259, 261 
Sprinkling, 265 
St. Anselm, 251 
St. Joseph, 252 
St. Paul, 201, 203 
St. Peter’s, 212 

Cathedral, 223 
Stephen, 202 
Stoning, 192 
Strato, 247 
Susanna, throughout Chap. XV 
Syria, 156, 168 
Syrians, origin, 31 
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Taanach, 90 
Tabernacle, 95, 155 
of David, 268 
curtains, 269, 278 
Tables of gold, 287 
Tables of the Law. 
Commandments 
Tabor, 85, 86, 267 
Tacitus, 246 
history of, 282 
Talmai, 140 
Talmud, 267 
aa 72, 73, throughout Chap. 
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Epilogue 
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Tables of the law, 287 
Terah, 31 
Terraces and courts, 274 
Tertullian, 254 
Thapsacus, 156 
Thief, penitential, 248 ff. 
Thirst, 257, 259, 260 
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Thummim, 109 
Tiamat, 175 
Tiberias, 263 
Tidal, 35 
Timnath, 73 
Tishbe, 165 
Titus, 37 
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Tob, 96 
Treasury, 274 
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Truth, 226 
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chamber, 212 
city, 286 
Ur, 16, 31, 74 
Uriah, throughout Chap. X, 154 
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Veil, 271, 277, 287 

Veronica, 244 

Vinegar, 259, 260 

Virgin Mary, Blessed, 238, 239, 
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Winepress, 262 
Wisdom, Book of, 254, 262 
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Wizardry, 106 
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Women’s galleries, 273 
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Zadok, 201 
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Zetubbabel, 271 
Temple of, 272 
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